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The Qtiatrams of Baha Tahir, edited and translated hy 
Syed Ali Bilgrami. 

Mr. Edward Heron-Alien has published an English translation of 
the Quatrains of Baba Tahir, under the title of ** Tiie Lament of Baba 
Tahir.’^ The translation is a very creditable performance, without 
doubt. But, I am afraid, his version of the text is not always correct, 
nox’ are all the sixty-two Quatrains he has put together Baba Tahir’s. 
Those numbering 15, 84, and 56 in Mr. Allen’s book bear unmistakable 
evidence of having been written by someone else. The style, metre, and 
language employed in no way I'esemble Bctba Tahir’s. As for the* 
inaccuracies of the text, I have thought it fit to correct them and 
give a prose translation, adhering as far as possible to Mr. Allen’s 
words. Indeed at one time I had an idea of issuing a new edition of 
the Quatrains myself.' But the advice of my learned friend, the 
Hoidbl© Nawab Imad-ud-MuIk, Bahadur, whom I consulted on tiie 
matter, has prevailed with me so fai’, that I have decided to restrict 
nnyself to the less pretentious task of revising Mr. Allen’s tiwslatiou 
in the way I have indicated. And I trust that my work will be found 
useful by the students of Fex’sian Litex^ature. 

Before proceeding, however, to point out, and correct the inaccur- 
acies ill the text of tli© Quatrains, as’ given by Mr. Allen, I should liko^ 
to say a few words about the date of Baba Tahir’s birth. 

. Jfi. I 
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Bilgraini of Ikiha Tahir., 

In Ills introduction to Tlio Lament of Baba Tabir/’ ]\rr. Allen 
gives 410 A.H, as tlie date of tbo Baba’s death. Riy-a Qiili Khan in 
?iis voinme of ^^The Majoia-til-Fusaha ” gives the same date, and eonsi- 
ders the Baba to be a contemporary of the Dailaniite Dynasty, I qnito 
agree with Riza Qnli Khan in that opinion, as the Dailamites reigned 
between 321 and 487 A.H. corresponding to 933 and .1094 of the Chris- 
tian era. The Seljaks began their reign from the time of llashid {1031 
Oliristian era), the grandson of Mahmud of Ghazni. That Baba Tahir 
lived before Firdusi, Ansnri, and others, there exists no manner of 
doubt, as these were the poets of the court of Mahmud, and Mahmud 
Was before the Seljuks came into powder. The Baba must therefore 
have died about 410 A.H. because, in the first place, his Quatrain 
No. 29 he tells us that lie was born in 326 A.H., and, next, he died, from 
all aeeount.s, a very old man. According to the Abjad system of obrono- 
graphy, letters have numerical values ; and it is well known that this 
fact is taken advantage of by oriental writers to denote events. And 
this is exactly what Baba Tahir has done in the quatrain above referred 
to which runs as folows: — 

tjys^ jii ^ AS' ^jss^ 

Owcf ^ # jjrff ji iS^ 

Letters have two kinds of values, the jij Zahar “ written,” ie., the 
value of the letter itself, and the Baiyyinat^ i,e.y the value of the 
other letters, besides the Zahar which give the spelling of the name of 
the letter, and both put together are called Zahar and Baiyyinat^ For 
instance f (<-^1) Alif lias its own value as one^ and this is called the Zahar 
of alif ^ but the name of the letter is pronounced alif^ therefore the 
letters J lam and ^ fa are the Baiyyinats of f that is f (uftlf) has two 
values, the\^tthar of uftl} alif is t = 1 ; and the Baiyyinat of udf are J lam. 
and u /a = 30 + 80 = 110 ; and the Zahar and Baiyy inat together will give 
the value of viJf as 111. So the letter } while generall}" standing for one, 
may sometimes stand for f + J 4- iJ = 1 1 30 i 80 = 111. Now lot us apply 
both these methods of valuation, so to say, to the fourtli lino of the 
quatrain quoted above. The poet says “ I am the Alif hadd who lias 
come in AZ/,” Aecoi’diug to the Zuhur method, adding the values of 
the letters composing aZ^J^ and u5d| alif together we get the 

following I'csult : — 

‘ ^ ^ 0 = 80 ; (3 = 100 ; ^« 4 ; 

, ^ ; j=30; '/a=80 ■ 

Bumming them /up -we have 1+30 + 80 + 100 + 4+1 + 30 + 80 = 32 and 
this 26 is the. ..year 'of .the poePs birth- Sometime^! an Arabic word. 
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is used but the Taliie of its Persian equiraleiit is taken. As for in- 
stance, in the very first line of this quatrain where the Poet says 
' I aui that hahr (the sea), meaning clary a ; now the 

word darya is Persian for jsssA and the numerical values of the letters 
of tlarya add up to 215, f.c., = 4 ; j = 200 : 4 ^ = 10 and I = 1, ^i^==215. 

The numerical values of the letters of his own name Tahir also 
number up to 215, so that when he says he is the sea, darya he means 

Tahir. Similarly, the word vJi, Alf a thousand, is Ai'abic for the 
Persian kazar. If we take the values of the letters of according 
to the second system, that is the Zahar and the Baiyyiuab together, the 
result is as follows : — 

U = G; [3 = S; uy| = Jll; |j=:201, total 326, the same 
figure. He says he is the or bji=: (215 ) Tahir nunierknilly ; 

so again the words give the same number according h> 

Zahar ^ 

f = l; J=30; u5=:S0; 45 = 100; 6 = 4; 

total 215. Here he says he is the ^4*, i.e,, Tahir. From the 

preceding statement it will be seen that bis date of birth, as given by 
himself, is 326 A,H. and the fourth line of Quatrain Ho. 29 is .the 
chronogram of iiis birth. ; 

1. Happy are they who alway^s see thy face. ' 

2. Who talk with thee, and sit with thee. 

3. If I liave no log to come to see thee. 

4. I will go and see those who see thee. 

There is no such word as 4 :;^bo !3 for We have the word 

the contraction of and the lino has. been correctly given now ns 

a-'' A''', 

1. Without thee, I pray to God, may rose never grow in the 



2. If it do grow, may none evox’. smell it. . . 

3. Without tliee, should the heax’t ever open its lips to laugh. 

4. May its cheeks never be cleansed of its hearPs blood. 

The expression literally means ** O Lord,” but is sometimes used 
as a px’ayer and is not directly addressed to God ; sometimes it ex- 
presses wonder and astonishment. The Quatrain is addressed to the 
PoePs beloved, and nut to God, as it is obvious that nothing will grow 
without God. The second line supports this, as here the poet says, if 
it do grow.*’ Of. the word in Quatrain Ho. 57, line 4th, Xvliere it is 
similarly used. Prom the note on page 67, it appears that the trausla- 
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tor lias taken the word as the dialectal form of and has 

translated it as such. But it is not so, the idiom moans 

to O'Pen the Ups to smile Of laugh. 

^ ■' 

The translation of this Quatrain read with the footnotes is quite 
correct, and requires no comment. 

' ■ ,4' 

!• I am troubled by (the phrase) They said yes.” 

2. I have more sins than the leaves of trees. 

3. When to-morrow the readers of the book (of deeds) read their 
books. 

4 I, book in hand, shall hang my head. 

In the 2nd line, the word danmyi^ the plural of a tree. It 
has no connection whatsoever with daf, the gallows, nor with 
darmn^ an elm. The word harg should be read hargU^ i.e., 

leaves of.” 

In the 3rd line “the readers of the book” does not 

mean the Recording Angels. According to the Mussulmans every 
person’s deeds are recorded by the Recording Angels in a book, called 
JU*i{ “ the book of deeds»” On the day of judgment everyone is 
given his book to read his own deeds out of, in the presence of God. 
Here the poet says that “ when those with clean sheets read their books? 
I, being a sinful person, with mj book in hand, shall hold my head 
down.” , 

5. 

1. Lord ! who am T, and with whom should I associate p 

2. How long should I be with lashes full of bloody tears ? 

3. When all turn me away from their doors, I come to tliec. 

4. And if Thou turnest me away from Thy door, to wlioni shall 
I go ? 

The word is synonymous with both and In the 

Lst and 2nd lines means but in the 4th line it means 

The word tj is synonymous with su,y hari, andjb ha::, and means 
“ to, ” “ return to, ” or “ turn to. ” The expression altAjb ha^ hhanali sJiud 
means, “he returned home.” means y “towards thee,” and 

it is not correct to take it as the dialectal form of 

1. In this homeless state to whom shall I go ? 

2. With this lioiiselessness to whom shall I turn ? 
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; 3, (Wlien) all drive me awaj from their door, I come tO' Thee. 

4. If Thou turn me away from Thj door to whom shall I go ? ■ 

In the text, the 3rd line begins with 7zam, but it should be 
Jiamaw, otherwise the metre will be injured. It will be observed here 
that the word and in respectively mean ‘‘to,*’ toward,” 

and “to go,” which has been alluded to in tbe note on Quatrain 
Ko. 5. ' .■ "■ 

■ 7. 

1. If Thou killest US miserably, whom fearest Thou ? 

2. And if Thou drivest (us) with despair whom fearest Thou ? 

3. I, with this half a heart fear none. 

4. Thou (who) possesses t a heart as large as the two worlds whom 
fearest Thou ? 

In the 4th line or even translated into English 

would mean “a world of hearts ” or “ a world full of hearts.” In the 
2nd line gar is better than j\ ar, since there is no necessity for 
using this form. 

8 . 

1. If we are the drunkard of drunkards, we are Thine. 

2. And if we are helpless, we are Thine (we belong to Thee). 

3. Whether we be G-uebres, Christians or Muslims, 

4. In whatsoever religion we be, we belong to Thee. 

The words vawa 4*jlw5 mastan-^i^masi is similar to the form slALbtA • 

i.e., drunkard of drunkards, or arch-drunkard or arch-tippler. 

The word is another plural form of and is not 

the dialectal form of faith, which i.s an Arabic word. The poet 

means that whatever we are, drunkards or indigent and helpless, we 
belong to Thee. This word has been misunderstood, hence the 

error. Observe that the grammatical cGustruction also becomes faulty, 
by adopting the translator’s reading, 

9. 

1. He who has suffered grief knows the tune of lamentation, 

2. (Just as) the crucible knows (detects) the value of pure gold. 

3. Come ye heart-burnt that we may lament together, 

4. For the heart-burnt knows the worth of the heart-burnt. 

The word ^ htita means a crucible, as has rightly been translated ; 
but in the ti’anslator’s remark regarding the elimination, of the -^ in 
it should be observed that in no ^.has been eliminat- 
ed ; in and it has. The word piita, means a bag of 
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money, but it is not applicable here. It also means a place wliere money 
is kept, a treasury. 

^ 10 ; . ■ 

1. A garden the branches of whose, trees hang out, 

2t lis gardeiier is ever in bitter grief (always has a bleeding heart). 
3. It (the tree) should be plucked out root and all, 

4 Even though its fruit be rubies and pearls. 

I cannot understand why the intention of this quatiuiu com- 
pletely baffles Mr. Heron -Allen.** The meaning is very clear. The 
author means that when a garden eontains a tree whose branches reach 
out of the garden, i.e., are beyond the vigilance of the gardener, the 
gardener has always a bleeding heart for this very reason. This alludes 
to the beloved one who constantly goes out; the lover wants her all 
to himself, and cannot bear to see her lavishing her charms upon others* 
Hence the jealousy, and the suggestion to pluck her out (by the root) 
entirely from his heart, though she be the loveliest. Instances of such 
expressions of jealousy are constantly found in oriental poetry. 



1. 0 heart, thy path is clear of brambles and thorns, 

2. Thy passage (journey) is on the heights of heaven. 

3. And if thou cans t, thy skin from thy body 

4. Cast so that thy load may become light. 

The word in the 1st and 2nd lines -dMj - but in the 4th 
line it is equal to “ may become.** 

In the 1st line read ‘‘without, ’* “clear of,** instead of “full 
of,** I do not -find any obscurity in the meaning of this Quatrain ; the 
translatoi^’s remark is incomprehensible, where he say^s “ the meaning is 
exceedingly obscure,** The poet addressing his heart says, “ thy patli is 
clear of thorns and brambles, and thy road leads to the heavens ; in 
attempting that flight if thou art able to cast ofl’ thy skin do so, so that 
thy burden become lightened and thy progress bo still further acce- 
lerated.’* 

12 . 

1. Come, let us, t?ie bmmt in heart, gather round, 

2. Converse together and exhibit onr griefs 

3. Let us bring scales and weigh our woes, 

' 4. 'Whichsoever of us is more burnt, will weigh the heavier. 

I have read the 2Bd line in the way it is given in my corroctod 
'text, as (f* instead of The poet calls the woe-stricko'n 

togef her to converse and exliibit thoir woes, .!iud io weigh their griol's, 
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so that wlioever has siiifered more grief will eertainlj weigh heavier 
than the rest. 

13. 

1. Come, 0 Yo burnt-in-heart, that we may lament, 

2. Let us groan (or lament) over the absence of that lovely rose ; 

3. Let ns go to tlie rose-gardeii with the ecstatic nightingalej 

4. And if she lament not, let us lament. 

'■■14. ‘ ■ ,'v," 

1. I was (like) a falcon and I went to chase (my prey), . 

2. When a black-eyed one struck an arrow on my wing (pierced 

wing). 

3. Go, but graze not heedlessly on the mountains ; 

4. He who grazes heedlessly, gets struck with an arrow unawares. 

means ‘‘ black-eyed/’ but never “ evil-eyed,” which is 
shut caslinu 

In the 4th line, the word is used in two different senses, the 
first cUU means ^‘careless, ” heedless,” the second ‘‘unawares,” synony* 
mous with Black-eyes are admired by the Orientals, hence the 

application of or A:^JiZ-Snlphide of antimony — to make them, look 
Mack. means one with a black-eye, a beauty, ju=z 

to be struck with an arrow. 

16. 

1. ^Tis through the mischief working of the heaven’s revolution, 

2. That the eye of my wound is always full of brine (salt). 

3. If the smoko of iny sighs soars to heaven, 

4. The flood of my tears imns down to Samak. 

the eye of the wound, means the opening. When salt is 
sprinkled on a wound it causes sniarting and irritation. Observe the 
play upon the wmrds^^ and *.^43 ; jj^ means saltish, as well as mutiny, 
rebellion*, a bi\awl from to rebel, to mutiny. The translator has 

taken to mean “wounded eye” where the word is used 

adjectivelj, but that is not correct. means the eye or the open- 
ing of the wound, the being for izafai or the possessive, and 

not for Sifat, adjective. The similarity between the shape of a wound 
or incision and the eye, will not escape the student’s detecting eye* 

1. 0 Lord! so afflicted am I by this heart, 

3. Night and day I am in toment through tins hearf.. 
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‘ 3. I have groaned so mncli tbafc it (the heart) has killed me of 
groaniog. . ' , ' 

^ 4* ■ Take it from me as I am wearj of this heart. 

In the 3rd line the word is neither Eus^ iioi" KusMr, htit 
KusM, the past tense of to Mil. EusM cripples the metre too. 

^ ■ "iS." 

1. I, who wander in the desert night and day 

2. And shed tears from my eyes night and day, 

3. No fever have I, nor does any part of me ache, 

4. ' This only do I know that I am groaning night and day. 

In line 2 of Mr, Allen’s text the word should be There 

seems to be no necessity for adding the pleonastic jlj in the words 

and because in the Eaji dialect the letter preceding the 
final |» of the first person has always the vowel point zamma, and the 
words are pronounced hiyabiimmi etc. In the note on 

line 3, page 32, the word must be a misprint, and should be, 
as corresponds to the Persian and to 

19. „ ; 

1. The heart is a pest, a plague, a plague ; 

2. The eyes sin, but the heart is afflicted ; 

3. If the eyes see not a lovely face, 

4. What does the heart know, where the beauties are P 

Instead of the final & it is far better to use or in all tljc 

lines, is correct, and there is no need of using the word ns 

the singular is generally used. The translator in the note on line 4^, 
page 33, translates the line ^ as How woukist 

thou know my heart, etc., taking the to mean wouldst 

know, ” hut here means “ it would know ” j /.c,, 4^ 

means ** How or what would my heart know. ” 

^ 20 . 

1. From the tyranny of both, eyes and heart I cry, 

- 2. For, whatever the eyes see, the heart z’emembers, 

3. Iwill make a dagger whose point wall be of steel, 

4. And shall strike it on mj ejes, so that the heart may become 

free. 

It ia not necessary to, use the letter o always instead of i. 1 have 
never heard or seen aijf or spelt withi instead of with i. The case in 
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different witi wliicli has been spelt invariably wiib both 6 

and i. In tlie 3rd line either |*3^ ^nay be used, but not 

wliioh is derived from an entirely different verb to 

burn, 

21 . 

1. I have a heart that has no good in it> 

2. However I counsel it, it profits not ; 

3. I cast it to the winds, but the wind does not carry it. 

4. I put it on the fire, it does not smoke (or buxm). 

The word should be with j which is the dialectal form and not 
with which is Persian. 

Here, too, as in the pr^eceding Quatrain i need not necessarily 
be used for «S) in the wwds or in It appears like a 

forced expression and not natural, and savours of affectation. The word 

22 . 

1, I am that wastrel whose name is Kalandar, 

2. I have no home, no abode, and no vessel ; 

8. When the day comes, I wander round the earth (world). 

4. When night falls, I lay my head on a bj’ick. 

The word and both mean a large vessel here and not an 

anchor", is an unburnt brick. 


23 . 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4, 


In the whole world there is no moth like me. 

In the Universe there is not a mad man like me. 

All the serpents and the ants have nests, 

But for poor me, there is not even a ruin. 

I have read it somewhere as “ in the Universe,’^ instead of 

in the 2nd line, and this I have substituted. 

1. In the field of my thought naught grows save grief, 

2. In my garden nothing grows but the fiower of mourning. 

3. In the desert of my unproductive heart, 

4. Hot even the herbage of despair grows. 

In the text in the 2nd line, the wordj^ injures the metre, and Mr. 
Allen has lughtly noticed it. it should be to give the “ correct 
scansion.” \ , - 

111 the 3rd line means “ giving or yielding no produce,” the 

word in Agriculture means the produce. ” 

The dot of i had better be omitted in the word 
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25. 

1. I have a delicate heart like glass. 

2. I fear for it whenever I heave a sigh ; 

3. It is no wonder if mj tears are like blood, 

4. I am that tree whose roots are set in blood. 

The poet likens his heart to the glass ; it is so fragile that it may 

break even by a sigh. 

In the 3rd line should be substituted for and in the 4tlr line 

ati’ee for 

26. 

1. Had I only one pain (anguish), what should I care ? 

2. And if my sorrows were trifling, what should I care ? 

3. Near my bed, my beloved or my physician, 

4. If either one were present, what should I care ? 

Mr. Alien has evidently read the lines in the Persian way and there- 
fore remarks that they are pure Persian. But in Baji the letter pre- 
ceding the f of the' 1st person has always a zamma and so the words 
would be pronounced dardum balinmn hahibmn^ etc., and 
not dardam ^b balinam* It must be observed that the zamma 
represents the pleonastic such cases* 

27. 

1. In wailing, my heart is like a flute, 

2. The anguish of thy separation is ever at my heels 

3. I have to burn and be consumed till the day of resurrection. 

4. God only knows when that day shall be. 

The 4th line is sometimes written as wiiich 

has been wrongly written as ^j) i,e., the scribe has changed the d into 

3 and b in ztma to 0 ta. The form is the equivalent of the 

Persian which is used in case of doubt. 

'■ 

1. When spring comes in every garden there are roses, 

2. On every bough a thousand nightingales ; 

3. 1 cannot set my foot on every meadow, 

* 4. Lest there be one more burnt (in heart) than I. 

Note the play upon the words >})4 and ; a nightingale is called 
^ or Haflz says:— ' 
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29. 

g 1. I am tliat sea wMch Bas come in a vessel, 

2. I am that point which has come to be pronounced ; 

3. In every thousand (years) an upright statiired person appears. 

4 I am the AUf Kad (upright one) that has come in (this) thoU'" 

sand. 

I have discussed this Quatrain at full length on page 2 and 
shown that it gives the poet^s year of birth. AUf Kad is numeri- 
cally equal to^Alh=;215; Alf a thousand in Arabic, its Persian 
equivalent being hazar which according to mtar and baiyyinat m 
equal to 326. The 4th line would thus mean that Tahir has come in 
326. Or taking the numerical values of the letters composing uaij Alf ac- 
cording to Zalar alone, they represent 111, i.e,^ 1=1; J = 30; andc»,s=:80, 
adding to this number the value of 215, 1 = 1; J = 30; 4 J 80; 

45 = 100, and«^ = 4 we get 111 +215=326, the same number which I take 
to be his year of birth. There was no necessity for making use of such 
words, if the poet really did not mean to convey this idea. 

30. 

1. I am that fire-like bird, that, in an instant, 

2. Will burn the world if I clap my wings together ; 

3. And should a painter draw my figure on the wall, 

4. I would burn the house from the effects of my image. 

Mirza Habib’s emendation is very proper, as the context clearly 
proves. Hote the word which is the equivalent in Baji of 

3l:: 

1 . If my heart is my sweetheart, what is my sweetheart’s name ? 

2. And if my sweetheart is my heart, from what region is my 
heart ? 

3. I have my heart and my sweetheart so intimately interwoven, 

4. That I do not know which is my heart and which my sweet- 
heart. 

In the 2nd line I have substituted j\ from what country,’ 

as it is not idiomatic to say I think the scribes are 

responsible for this error. , It is not elegant either to use the same 
rhyme twice in one and the same couplet. I think in the 4th line 
j AS" should be adopted instead of as the j expresses the meaning 
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1. If I am in love with the face of a beloved one, 

2. Ees train me not, as I am the thrall of my heart. 

3. 0, Oamel-diaver ! for God’s sake drive slowly^, 

4. For I am a laggard behind this caravan. 

The poet means that he is in love and tells his counsellor not lo 
restrain him, as he is in the power ot his heart, which cariues Iiirn 
wheresoever his beloved goes. He begs or beseeclies the Cainehdrivor to 
drive on slowly, so tliat he may be enabled to catch the caravan by which 
his beloved is travelling, as through weakness he has lagged behind. 

33. 

1. That the picture of thy beauty, Love, may not qnit my heart. 

X That the thought (or image) of thy down and thy mole, Love, 
may not escape 

3. I have made a hedge from my eyelashes round the eyes, 

4. That blood may come and thy image, Love, may not escape. 

The translator has evidently taken the word par chin, a 

hedge, to be ptmhin, wrinkled, hence the translation wrinkled 

eyes. ” The poet says that he has made a hedge out of his eyelashes, in 
order to prevent the thought or image of his beloved from getting out 
as the thorns (the eyelashes) will draw blood, and prevent the escape ot 
the thought or image. 

34v 

This is not by Baba Tahir, nor is it of the same metro. 

35. 

1. Of plundered hearts he has more than a thousand, 

2. Of bleeding livers (hearts) he has more than thotisands ; 

3. .He counted thousands of scars from my wounds, 

4. Yet the uncounted are more tlian the counted ones. 

Both the foi’ms as well as are iu'vari” 

ably used, as 6 and «i> are interchangeable letters, iiixa Qali Khan, 
iu tlie Maima-ul-Posaha, makes it ^ etc., but the hamsa is 

not required at all, as it becomes nonsense. The word (J^j vish should be 
read vishm “ are more in Persian oaligraphy (J% and are 
written alike, the difference being in placing the dot of the o. The 
■paraphrase of the line in modem Persian 'Will be j| 

<^l »-8-, “ plundered hearts with Mm or in his poasosaion ar« mom 

than a thousand.” All the copies have erred in some way or other, 
and in order to preserve the right scansion, they have altered the lines 
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to suit tlieir owii sweet will. In tlie 1st line sliould be substi- 
tuted for similarly for in line. In fclie 

3rd Hue, the first is and tbe second word is a womid. Since 
ci^jr 4 -w| or = counted’^ is the third person singular, the in 
the words cAsfj^ and alludes to the same person. The poet 

says that though he (his beloved) counted more than thousands of 
scars, from his wounds, ^ still the uncounted exceed those that 
have been counted. The last word in the 1st, 2nd, and the 4th lines 
should be vishan^ and not or {^j - vishan is the plural of 
It will be obseiwed that the metre has in no way been affected. 

36. 

1. Do not twist thy dishevelled hyacinths (z.e., hair), 

2. Do not fill thy drunken narcissi (f.e., the eyes) with tears ; 

3. If thou art bent on cutting off thy love from me, 

4. Time will cut it off, do not hasten on. 

. Instead of in the 2nd line jljJ would be better, and this reading 
I have adopted, because it is not necessary to make the beloved shed tears 
of blood, the mere filling up of the eyes with tears being sujQicient. The 
first is^jj is to be pronounced varini^ and the second and similar- 
ly vorina in the 4bh line. The first is the Ra.ji form of and 

the second is derived from voridaUf to cut, sever = Persian 

87. 

1. 0, strong-hearted one I thy heart does not burn for me ; 

2. It would not be strange if stone does not burn ; 

3. But I will burn till I burn thy heart, 

4. For green wood does not burn alone in the fire. 

In the 1st line means “ to take pitjr, hut in tbe 3rd line 

Ij ^ means that “ I will make your heart burn, z.e., ^‘make you 
feel.” There is a proverb jy green and dry wood 

burn together.’’ This is made use of to express that in a general eon- 
fiagration everything is consumed. The poet here alludes to this and 
says that he will burn himself and so infiame or consume the heart of 
the beloved also. The 2ud line may also be tonslated as : What win- 
der if stone (i.e., thy heart) does not burn#’- 

is 

- 1. My heart is distraught through thy love, 

2. And when I strike my eyelashes together, a torrent arises ; 
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3. The lover’s heart is like green wood, 

4. Burning at one end, and pouring blood at the other. 

The words are also written ^ the letters J*, J* 

and being all interchangeable. I liave also seen the 1st line writ- 
, ten.' as follows;.' '^^;> j <3^ My„heart is distracted from 

the love of the fair ones,” 

39. 

1. Without thee my heart is not happy for a single moment, 

2. And if 1 see thy face grief disappears ; 

3. If they distribute the grief of my heart, 

4. No heart in. all the world would remain without grief# 

40. 

1. Thou hast chain-like (curly) locks falling upon thy face, 

2. (As if) thou hast Rose and Hyacinth mingled together ; 

3. But when thou scatterest the strands of thy looks, 

4. Thou wilt have a heart suspended from every strand of hair. 

41. 

1. 0 may thy sun-like face grow brighter ; 

2. May my heart be pierced still more by the arrow of tby love ; 

3. Dost thou know why thy cheek’s mole is black ? 

4. Because, whatever is near the sun is more burnt. 

The word though the plural form of is often used for 
the singular also. 

^ 42. 

1. The breeze that comes from the roots of those locks, 

2r Is more welcome to me than the perfume of hyacinths ; 

3. When at night I take thy thought in my arms, 

4. At dawn the scent of roses arises from my bed. 

In the 3rd line should be used, as it shows the cause of the 
scent of roses arising from his bed. 

^ 43. 

1. O thou, from whose two locks I string my rabab, 

2. What seekest thon from this my wretched state P 

3. When thou hast no wish to be my friend, 

4. Why comest thou every midnight in my dream P 

In the 3rd liuel have nsed>«h^j3 which is the only correct form, 
and Browne’s suggestion is very proper, isj^ jm means to 

wish to befriend one.’^-' ' 
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1. Thou wliose soft eyes are dyed, , ' : 

' 2, Thou whose flourishing stature (figure) is heart attracting, 

3. Thou whose musky hair (plaid) are on thy back, 

4. Why askest thou me ** Wherefore art thou confounded ?” 

In Raji and = Persian are used alike ; 

but it is better to use the form here, to rhyme with 4^%^ the 

interrogative in the 4tli line. The other words and are the 

same as and the 2nd person singular, as the 

translator remarks on page 50, but the 3rd person singular alluding to 
the eyes ; ^ means surma rubbing or surma dyed, and not 
^^shadowed.'^ The word is derived from to grind, to rub, 

and does not mean ‘‘ shadow/^ Mr. Browne’s rendering is perfectly 
coi'‘rect ; the poet in another Quatrain of which I remember only two 
lines, says ; >^45^ afl 

^ Why askest thou me, ** Wherefore art thou without name or shame."’ 
Whosoever is a lover, what is name and shame to him.’ The poet means 
that when you have such ravishing eyes, such a lovely figure, and such 
musk-scented (or may be musk-coloured) hair, it is strange to ask me 
why I am confounded ; that is, with all these forces arrayed against me 
it is difficult for me to keep myself safe. 

46. 

h How pleasant it is when love is reciprocal, 

2. Because one-sided friendship is a trouble ; 

3. If Majnun had a distracted heart, 

4. Leila’s heart was still more distracted. 

In the 1st line is the correct word, as it means ^4iow,” while 

means ‘‘whereas” or “because.” Mr. Browne is right regarding the 
use of the word j\ iorjH^ in the same line. 



1. Come one evening and illumine my chamber ; 

2. Do not leave me in the affliction of the day of separation. 

3* By the pair of thy eyebrow’s arches I swear, 

4, That I am yoked to grief since I am separated from thee. 

The 4th line of Mr. Allen’s edition will not scan properly, and should 
be y jf ^ instead of j^jh- 

It is strange that in the note on this line, page 52, Mr. Allen gives 
fi ss does not mean “ fever ’’ here but “ thou ” or rather “ thee ” 

after j|. 
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47. 

1. Art tliou a lion or a leopard, 0 Heart, 0 Heai*t ? 

2. That tlioii warrest ever with me, 0 Heart, 0 Heart ? 

3. Shouldst thou fall into my hands, I’ll spill tlij blood, 

4. To see of what colour thou art, 0 Heart, 0 Heart. 

In the 3rd line feti is the co.iitractioii as well as i;h.e dialectal 
form of tifti and not of ; it is tlie siibjiinctiv'c of 

The 4tli line is not correctly rendered, means wimt 

colour thou art, ” and alludes to the heart and not to the blood ; the ex- 
pression means “ of what material thou art made.” 

In the 3rd line and ^^^'h correct ; but in the 4th line, 

I would use ^ as it is not elegant to bring two j\j mlvs together, as in 

48. 

L 0, my Beauty ! thou hast my heart and soul, 

2. Thou hast all my apparent and hidden e:ffects ; 

3. I know not from whom I have this grief (pain) ; 

4. I only know that thou boldest the remedy. 

The 2nd line will not scan correctly with and is right, 
and so I have substituted the correct word . 

49 . 

1. Shouldst thou come, I will welcome thee with my soul, 

2. Shouldst thou not come, I will burn from thy separation, ' 

3. Whatever sorrows thou hast, lay them on my heart, 

4. Whether I die of them, or be consumed by them, or bear them. 

From the note on page 82, on line 1, it appears that the translator has 

taken the word cuiW to mean y and translates it by thy life,” 
whereas means \y with my soul (\velcoino) tlioo,” the o 

being in the accusative. Then again in the note on the 3rd lino ho 
says, i.e., the pains thou canst inflic.t ; ” but this is not what the poet 
means. The poet says, if you have any grief or sorrow, lay it on my heart, 
and care not whether I die of it, or be consumed by it, or bear up with 
it, i.e,, I will gladly bear all thy grief and sorrow and Icavo thee happy 
and free from every care. 

50 . 

L The tulips of the hilhside last only a wmek, 

2. The violets on the river brink last only a week ; 

3. I will proclaim from town to town, 

4. That the fidelity of the rosy-clieeked lasts only a Nveok. 




1 904. ] . WilgYBmi-^Qmatmms of Ba ha TaMr. 

From ihe translator’s note on line 1, page 54, it appears that he has 
read tlie word of a week’s dm*ation,” with the accent on the third 
sjllable, like iSi and But the accent is on the second 

syllable, and means “ only a week.” Sheikh Baha-nd-Dm''in his Han-o- 
Halwa says' e>:>! j 

Here too means a week,” and not “of a week’s duration.” ** If 
one were to tell you that of your life, Only a week remains, and this 
becomes certain.” 

His other remark regarding the Jiamm in shows that he has not 
2’ead examples where poets use their license. He has evidently read it 
as if it consisted of four syllables, whereas in the present case, it should 
be read like a word of three syllables, le., it should be pronounced 
a4a4m, and not a4a4a-ye, and thus it will not injure the metre. Innu- 
merable examples of this may be cited from tbe older authors. Khakani 
says : 

Ij j &/0 Here is pronounced hilat as a woi’d 

of two syllables and not hila~ye. It is not so in the case of where 
the izafat is not required at all, and so the comparison does not hold good. 

In the 3rd line, the word is the correct word, being the plu- 

ral of and there appears no reason to change it into an Arabic 
word, and then to corrupt it ; such an emendation will spoil the sense of 
the last couplet. For the last two lines I remember having read some- 
where the following two lines : — isji 1/ 

oi • 

3. “ Why should I bear thy tyranny for years and months, 

4, Thy friendship to friends is for a week only.” Probably these 
two lines may be the two last lines of another Quatrain, the first two 
lities of which are wanting. 

51 . 

1. My heart is grieved (sorrowful) in thine absence, 

2. My pillow is a brick and bed the earth ; 

3. My sin is that I love thee, 

4. Yea, whosoever loves thee, this is his condition. 

From every point of view the Quatrain as given by the author of 
the Majma-ul“Fusaha, is preferable to every other, version of the same ; 
hence my adopting it. 

52 . 

1. I am that taper whose tears are of fire ; 

2. He who is burnt in heart, can his tears be other than this ? 

3. All night I burn and all day I weep, 

4. Like those are my nights and such my days from thee (thy tj- 
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1 . Without thee tears come from my wet eyelashes, 

2. Without thee the tree of my hope becomes barren, 

3. Without thee night and day in a solitarj corner, 

4. I sit till my life comes to an end. 

I have made this emendation , in ' the 4th line, siibstitiited 
j^ 4 i> as 'it is not idiomatic to but 

■ 54. 

1. 0 heart, I wear blue clothes in thy absence, 

2. I bear the burden of thy grief like the tent-caiTying elephant ; 

8. I boast of thy love like the dawn, 

4. From this moment till the time of IsrafiFs trumpet. 

In Persia indigo-blue, black or antimony (surma) coloured clothes 
are worn in mourning; nil is indigo, and not purple. 

In the 2nd line the last word is dijJ an elephant, and not iijd zU; 
hence cljc zail cannot rhyme with nil and samfiB jama means 

clothes, as well as carpets and other articles used for spreading, wiiieli 
I have translated as ‘‘tent^’ here. Note the colour of the elephant 
which has a dark bluish tint. Other poets have used the words 
and together, keeping the colour of the latter in view. Of, 
Pirdousi: 

** You threatened me that under the feet of elephants 

“You will make my body like the river Nile, ’’ 

The colour of the Nile, from the meaning of the word, is supposed 
to be blue. 

The translator considers this Quatrain to be free from dialectii^al 
forms. This is true in one sense, that is, as far as writing is concerned. 
But in pronunciation it differs in so far, that the words - J.AS’ - (.ij 
are pronounced in Raji as jpushum, hasknm^ zanuin^ and not as in 
modem Persian, hasJiam^ and zanam. 

In the 4th line, note the play upon the second word dam; dam- 
means the “moment” also “blowing,” where it stands for tlie verb 
so that the line means “ from this moment till the moment or time of 
IsrafiFs trumpet ” or “ from this moment till the blowing of Israili s 
trumpet.” 

55. 

1. The vessel of my happiness is ‘full of grief (liver's or hear 
blood), 

, , ' My heart is ever full of fire and my eyes over wet ; 
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3, Witli tiij perfiiine I slioald gain life after deaili, 

4. If Imply thou should pass over mj grave (earth). 

Saadi has expressed the same idea in his Taiyihcii^ .^^^^ 

lie says - ■ 

“ Should the perfume of the beloved pass over the earth of the 
lovers, 

“ What wonder that from its effects the rotten bones mav come to 
life/^ ' ■ '' ’ ' 

dr, compare the couplet of Hafiz : — < 

ciUy j iiji d-xj, 

“ Should thy perfume blow over the earth even after a hundred 
years, ' 

“ The rotten bones will come out of the winding sheet dancing.’* 
Note the word play on in connection with as the word 

means “ ever,” “ always,” as well as “ wine.” 

56 , 

This Quatrain is not Baha Tahir’s, nor is its metre the same as 
that used by the Baba. The word Kirman has another meaning, besides 
the two quoted by Mr. Allen. It means “ grapes ; ” hence the origin 
of the name of Kirmanshahan where a thousand grape-vines were 
planted, and several kings had assembled round the throne of KJum-au 
Tarviz who exclaimed the words Kirman and Shahan (kings), 

which became the name of the place where this grand assembly had 
been held { vide Farhang-i-Anjuman-Ara-i-Nasiri, under the word Kir- 
mansliahan,') The allusion to eating in the two expressions is 

more appropriate in regard to grapes than conquering Kirman^ though 
the word play ” has been very cleverly inii’oduced here. The meaning 
ivS, that “ the king who in the fulness of his power was eating grapes, 
to-day the worms are devouring him,” or in Saadi’s lines, “ I had set 
my heart to eat grapes, when suddenly the worms devoured me.” 

57 . 

1. Dark is my lot, Oh that my lot may be topsy-turvy ; 

2. Ruined is my fortune, Oh that my fortune may be overturned ; 

3. I have become a thorn and a thistle of the lane of Love 

4. By the doings of my heart ; 0 Lord ! that it may be dro wned 
in Mood. 

In these lines it will be observed that the poet cur>ses his lot, his 
fortune and his own heart. 
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The word sbonld be substikited for appro»- 

priate. 

Tlie terminal word ^^3 here. is' equivalent to mw/ it fee and is used: , 
in the form of a pjrayer or curse.' ^ but the latter, ,w lien used as 

a form of prayer or curse becomes = !<i>b and bore the word ^3 

stands for (iUf or |eb 

58. •' • 

L Since the day Thou cx’eatedst us, 

2. What hast Thou seen in -us save sin ? 

3, 0, Lord I for the sake of Thy Twelve Imams, 

4* Forgive me, as if Thou hadst not seen my sins. 

The proverb “ Didst thou seethe camel P the reply is 

‘‘No.” The poet has made it for the sake of metre, 

which when translated would bo, “ Didst thou see the camel ? Thom 
didst not see it.” The poet prays God to forgive him the sins He has 
seen him committing, and asks Him that his sins may be condoned. 

M. Huart’s note is correct as regards the proverbial expression ; 
but the translator gives a Turkish proverb, which is wide of the 
mark ; the Turkish proverb means that “ there is no escape from death,” 
that is, that death is a cex’tainty, and the Tiixhisli pi’overb has no con- 
nection with the proverb ^ which means that if asked 

whether you have seen the camel, say no, that is “ pass over my sins 
as if you had not seen any sin in me.” It is, thex'efoi^e, a pleading fox’ 
forgiveness of sins and not for long life. 

The Quati'ain is genuine and not spurious. 

59. 

1. The grief of the whole world is my soul’s portion, 

2. Freedom fi'om my pains is alchemy ; 

8. Every one’s pain at last is cured, 

4. It is my heart alone whose remedy is annihilation. 

In the 2nd line the word is used to show that it exists only 
ill name, and similarly my freedom from pain is an impossibility. 

and EUxh', ai^e also used to denote x'are things; foi" instance 
we say in Persian, , ie., it is vexy x'are or it exists not. 

The word “ a fabulous bird ” is used in a similar sense. 

60 . 

L Let me go and, return,' and get out of this world, 

2. Let me depart and go further than Cliim and Maeliiu ; 
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3. Let me go and ask tke Hajis of Haj, 

4. If this distance is enough or may I journey further on. 

The word here is in the imperative mood and corresponds to 

the English poetic form ‘‘ go we,’* 

61 . 

1. My tender beloved, where art thou ? 

2. Where art thou, my beloved with Sarma-dyed eyes ? 

3. The breath has reached Tahir’s bosom (throat) ; 

4. At this moment of departure, 0 my beloved 1 where art thou ? 

62 . 

1. Thou who hast not learnt heavenly lore, 

2. Thou who hast not tracked the way to the Tavern, 

3. Thou who knowest not thy own gain or loss, 

4 . Alas, alas ! how canst thou overtake the men of decided 
character ? 

63 . 

1. I saw a little husbandman in this field, 

2. Who was sowing tulips with the blood of his eyes ; 

3. He was ever sowing and saying, Alas 1 

4 . That one has to sow and leave it behind in this field. 

Mr. Allen’s edition of the text does not contain this Quatrain which 
I have added with its translation. It is gi ven in the Farhaiig-i-Anju- 
man-Ara-i-lsrasiri under the word Ji laZa. 


Finis. 
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atUf 

( ( ) 

ij jJtj aj jj -ar ,^Uf 

^ e,Uf ^ a3 ai ^lU 


( «' ) 

4JW.S' 

6b ^fyt J 6 jt ^ 

CJJ'^J tJ-5 j «i>*acu 

( 

fj — ^ 4*)J5;f j\ 

cA^V )^jt^ imAfj^ yQ 

( ^ ) 

af G ji 

dS* 1^ 

( ^ ) 

^'" '***‘^ 3 ^ > 7 ^ 

( '* ) 

A?_Jt ^tji 

( ^ ) 

a3jr yj jt^ 

a’ijt ai* oi.^ 


ab (JS dj y^b al^j 

Aj I— ;mI yj gaA2Bu Ja J? a^u 
( ^ ) 

4^ c^y^»;3 alif aT ^Gf 
ii>y — i*^f^ ^JbT 

^ tb-b fjJUi jtj^ 
a^oy a^oy 

aS b sS 
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afji 

/♦^y^ 3* 
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(1 ) 

(&-— .3 jj «jk.^| ^ i&jO 

(fO 

iS> _^*^r (J^t A ‘iS* 

, jH {J^n} j 

(n) 

i^li is^ iXa*jx j' y jjtj Ho 

^ — -J li ^j|^5| y /f ^01^ w ^ 

(ir) 

^Uifj f^ ^jf CiJ 2J^y 

^jfy Ujf;^ J!3*y 

', iir) 

^ — Jlii l — iij^ tJS j^fysu^ 

^4—.^ I Aj l>4 ^«««p..j AA <||J><^A jSJ IOa-w ci^b b 

(ip) 

Jby ^ u*‘^. ‘V 45'},^l 

yJJtj^ew Jj.^: d-ibs j^'O (Jiij? ^y 

( 1 ^ ) 

^ J^ (*-*'^J ^ U—i ;j )0 ^J'^) 

U Jxa^ (3 ^ 0^0 

( IV ) 

d*_ijj| fjljf ;,i lyljy _,_,« J^itjl Cjtj 
J<^l jl p!^} *? ID>W jl tj-Jj 

( |A ) 

)»jj>^ f^j)k ii-^Aji <s^j^ ‘iJjir- j- 

}i) J->* {*'’}* y** 'ij'^47^4^ pii J'* *■* 
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(IV) 


iiS y — i% (^Kj Ji 

j J iS Ji I,,. 

C") 

J. ^ Af .by-y 

yfjT J, a 

(n ) 

0»U,^ ^ 

Ji.ifj) 4_^j yk<J,i< 

(rr) 

J— “ reb is^^; ^ij ^ ^ij.t> *,T )jj y. 

(rt) 

^ ^ijS& ii_i ^!,yy,_,__5v*A ^jU, 

*__1 1^ ^y, ^ 

( rp ) 

i jy y^y yj,^ 

i yj ^«, b gli? y ^ 

in ) 

J,| ^ y. ^ ^,. 

u^j*l *^J Ii)>^j0i aS'y|i>4>’® w^‘t'=?«= tifijya- 

( f'l ) 

<*^ y 0.it yS/j <^iy f.6y/( 

^>>y ^iy yj Jj, («Ji— -*1. b ^ jjy. /*—■ i^bj 

(ro 

45“^ ^jJ J d— .iiU^4 

45 •? 45^ %£A^Lsy ^'i {<5^ ■ ' 0-«y 0 *j %-«* M 
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C'A) 

( n ) 

^La^jcf ji if akai jyf jja if c.'Ij''® 

V_it| Ji ts ^AS uftJl if jJ <^iil uiJj ^-L'l 

(r* ) 

JV ft—AjJ jt J*JU Jiif ^-0 yJjiT i^T j^ly-e 

J'' — ^ ^ Jt iif 

( ri ) 

* — Ua AJi ^ — jcji Ji 

i^ Ji aijf jiJa _, ja 

( rr ) 

a jL-ijy jyjU y_jLJj L_/e^f 

f, — u.lil3 faiU ]jjje if aiLjisf ly^jU l^iaa. 

(rr) 

j'i ;a oili. ^ IrS. jUi. oJU^ ^JS.a: jaj 

jlj fjiti ji cJUa. ijf jyji. if ^ ^ 

( ra ) 

tAj !ia^l3l *aj^» ^ 'll*"' tAij j.ta e.t;L?*' 

(ri) 

^'°J^ Ji k'i- if-l j'^J ^y^kLo 

ifxi i—Hjj U ji if a3 ^u,j 

(.rv) 

’ijU. / Jjai jwU jaJO^ e./a 

ia.^ IfU y t^5T ja !j C.Ji J«,yx Ij ^ 
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( rA ) 

v^—*" (*"3 >^if 

^i) Ai l^a. ^^JM ts^y^ 

( r') ) 

*b*^ (*® is>) (* — '*‘i (*<i^^d 

ai^iJ — e jAJo 0.*~J iji 

(t=- ) 

^Jti'l j <J? » f- ‘^■?3 <J“J^ 

iS;i^ **djf ji(> iny^j lijT 

( pf ) 

</y j! ot 

^y <*?>« *sij^ jyA u«. 

( t»r ) 

jil (JfWj ^,3^ ys _j__jf Jf 1^ 

yf tiJ i£)i (•j,i— j jt j®.-. ylj 

(t^r) 

(*'lr^ (ijdjt a^ <*? (* — ^ 

(*?'y^.' t5'’t>'" '**i^ y^ ^ y 

( ("P ) 

ifb jsotiJb a^iO# jjOi^ Ej o>^a!i 

(yl?'*' ^ jii c^fai 

(P* ) 

ijsi/^ <Sji af tsfy’y jl y ts? <jw)^ aok 

f^ys ^J^ j] Jj *i««(a fajj^ jjyiaa-o 

(pi ) 

(*ay ‘"^^■'a®'® ja tJ^y (**'■* s (iJ^ *)>? 

^*3*^3® yjE' * af aj?^A»y ausas^ 
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( FV ) 

J'^-* (J"^! (‘J^JJ c*j^ ^jXt jt\ 

( l“A ) 

a3 J «*A ^^y_^ iw J Ji ajjl^i 

(,5^* a3 tS j^5*a A? jt ^^j| as^ 

( 1*0 

(•ji* — ^ is—^^yj fj!^— ■* i> <*>jisu ^'f y 

pl~j Ij Ij p),*j Af i^ty> 

(*o 

W) ^ A&jij iiaA ifjit 

yj « — Biib ciVt" (V^ir* 

( */ ) 

^ j 4ii*i ojlys^ik j! i»Jo 

‘*''«ji5 c..*oj^ alij/oaSij| ^*lif 

( ar ) 

wJ I Ja y-f yJjif 1 if (***« ^^•fyl> 

^ (Ojj * 5 j jj,j a*A j 

( *r ) 

Jif ^ yJ (*<H!'°I Js^ 4% Jit ji (*f«l iAjJ 

^T jr— a_SO _5;ij ^ tS^ 

( 41 * ) 

^la- clJ^ jta (*^ Jjj ^U- uiySLjJ Jlj, 

(X-i>ly> jj^ ^al3 Y-Wiljl 

y!> x^4 jiTjJ Ja ey^jl^ ;* V z*^ 
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,, ; 

cl*^ ClA'Wfc^ CIU<XSe:\.<<j ^ |*<iS>.w 

( ) 

t**® J| O'Jj'^Axx) jf ^lx» isS ' t^T 3^ 

J'^J V.S>A;^ (3‘*''* . 

( M ) 
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An ancient; Gave and some ancient Stupas in the District of Gaya , — 

% Parmeshwar Dotal. 

The District of Gaja is very rich in archeeologioal remains of groat 
interest, and most of them are connected with the rise and spread of 
Buddhism. Some of these were visited by the Chinese pilgrims in the 
5th and 7th centuries of the Christian era, and the identification of the 
places mentioned in their itineraries with the existing ruins has been 
one of the chief aims of the researches made by the archaeologists of 
the past century. Almost all the places mentioned by Pa-Hien and 
Hwen Thsang have been since visited and explored by Major Kittoe, 
General Cunningham, Dr. Stein and other antiquarians ; hut one of the 
most important of them, the Pragbodhi cave, does not appear to have 
been visited by any of them, as will appear from the following para- 
graphs. 

In order to make the subject of the present note more clear, extracts 
from Hwen Thsang’s and Fa-Hien’s discriptions are given below : — 

Pa Hien writes : — 

Thence (i,e, fromBakraur) going to the north-east half a yojan, 
you come to a stone grotto ; Phou sa entering it and facing the west, sat 
with his legs crossed and thought within himself ‘ in order that I should 
accomplish the law, I must have a divine testimonial/ Immediately his 
shadow depicted itself on the wall ; it was three feet high-^^ The weather 
was clear and brilliant, heaven and earth were both moved, and all the 
gods in that space explained, it is not in this place that all the Poes 
past and to come should accomplish the law. To the south-west, a little 
more than half a yojan is the pei-to tree, where all the Poes, past and to 
come, should accomplish the law. Having said this, they sang to him 
and showed him the way retiring.’^^ 

1 James Legge has translated this sentence thus 
. ** On the wall of the rock there appeared immediately the shadow of a 

Buddha, rather more than 3 feet in length, which is still bright at the present 

® Fa-Hien’s description, abstracted fr.om Major Kitfcoo^s note published on 
pages 953 to 970 of the Journal of the Asiatic Society for Scspfcotubor 1847, 
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Mwen Tlisaag says : — 

** To the east of the place where Gaya Kasjapa sacrificed to fire 
(Gaya)j crossing a river, we come to a mountain called Praghodhi (Po- 
lo-ki-pot) ix.f “ the monntam leading to (before) perfect intelligence^” as 
Buddha, when about to attain enlightenment, first ascended this moun- 
tain. Tathagata, after diligently seeking for six years and not yet ob- 
taining supreme wisdom, after this gave up his penance and accepted 
the rice milk (of Snjata). As he went to the north-east, he saw this 
mountain that it was secluded and dark, whereiipon he desired to seek 
enlightenment thereon. Ascending the north-east slope and coming to 
tlie top, the earth shook and the mountain quaked, whilst the mountain 
Deva in terror thus spoke to Bodhisattva : * This mountain is not the 

fortunate spot for attaining supreme wisdom. If here you stop and 
engage in the Samadhi of diamond (i.e,^ Yajra-samadhi) the earth 
will quake and gape, and the mountain be overthrown upon you/ Then 
Bodhisattva descended, and half-way down the south-west slope he 
halted. There backed by the crag and facing a torrent, is a great stone 
chamber. Here he sat down cross-legged. Again the earth cj naked and 
the mountain shook, and a Deva cried out in space: ‘This is not the 
place for a Tathagata to perfect supreme wisdom. From this south- 
west 14 or 15 ii, not far from the place of penance, there is thePippala 
(Pi-po-lo) tree, under which is a diamond throne (Yajrasana, an im- 
perishable throne, supposed to be the centre of the earth, and the spot 
where all Buddhas arrived at complete wisdom). All the past Buddha® 
seated on this throne have obtained tme enlightenment, and so will those 
yet to come. Pray then proceed to that spot (Buddha- Gaya)/ Then 
Buddha departed, the Devas leading the way, and accompanying him 
to the Bodhi tree. When Asoka Baja came into power, he signalised 
each spot up and down this mountain, which Bodhisattva had passed, 
by erecting distinguishing posts and stupas. These, though of difier- 
ent sizes, yet are alike in spiritual manifestations. Sometimes fiowers 
fall on them from heaven, sometimes a bright light illumines the dark 
valleys. Every year on the day of breaking up tlie season of Wass 
(Yarsa), religious laymen fi'om different countries ascend this moun- 
tain for the purpose of making x’eligous offerings to the faithful. They 
stop one night and return, Going south-west about 14 or 15 li one 
comes to the Bodhi tree.” 

General Cunningham in his map of , Gaya and Bihar, given in plate 
III, page 3 of Yoi. I of his report on the ax’chseological survey of India^ 
has marked the range of hills about 6 miles south-east of ihe town of 
Gaya as “ Pragbodhi mountain ” (Po-lo-ki-pot). The statement of 
HweiiTlisang, that the distance between the stone chamber, situated 
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in tliis mountain, and the diamond throne iioder the Pippaia tree (m 
Buddha Gaja), is 14 or 15 li (i.e., about 3 miles), leaves not the slightest 
doubt as to the correctness of General Cunningham’s ideiitificatioiis. 

This ..range .of hills which is washed "at its; south-western, base by. 
'the. Mora''' Lake, is called Mora Tal. Ka Pahar,*’!'*^ , the Mil of the 
Mora Lake. The middle part of this range is called Dlioiigra Hill, and 
contains the stone chamber which was probably visited by Hweii Thsang, 
The chamber is situated about half-way up the north- westeim slope 
of the hill. The cave is excavated at the base of a precipice of 
rock that rises high above it towards the top of the hill. In front of 
the cave is a more or less level space about 60 feet long, and 12 or 13 
feet wide, which is open on the north-east side where it falls away in 
the general slope of the bill side. Immediately in front of the cave, 
however, is a barrier of rock, which completely shuts out the cave from 
view from below ; advantage appears to have been specially taken of 
the recess thus formed to make the cave where it is. The face of the 
precipice seems to have been roughly hewn, so as to give it a more 
regular and vertical appearance ; and perhaps the native rock had been 
further cut to form a level space in front of the cave; but this cannot 
be stated for certain. 

In the entrance to the cave is fitted a cJumhat (wooden frame), 
2 feet 1 inch broad, and 2 feet 4 inches wide.^ The chamber 'within 
is of an irregular oval shape, 16 feet 5 inches from north-east to south- 
west and 10 feet 9 inches from north-west to south-east. The roof 
of the cave is vaulted or concave, and is 9 feet 7 inches high at the 
highest point. The cutting is very rude and uneven, as if the cave had 
been left unfinished. In the south-western corner of this cave, on a 
sandstone pedestal, is placed an image of an eight-armed goddess, 
sitting on a lotus wrought in blue stone. The height of this image 
including the lotus seat, but excluding the sandstone pedestal (which is 
only 7 inches high) is 2 feet 2 inches. The face of the image, the top 
of the halo behind the image, and two out of its eight hands are 
broken. A few letters of the first and last parts of the Buddhist 
formula (the rest having disappeared with the broken part of the 
relievo) inscribed over the sboulders, are in Kutila character, bolongiog 
to the 9th or 10th century. Am., which shows that the image belongs 

1 [The entrance to the cave, which has the shape of a crescent, was at the time 
of my visit, December, 1901, closed by a masonry wall, erected some 7 years before 
by the Sadhn, who now lives there. It admitted access to the interior throngh a 
small door, formed by a wooden frame, about 4 ft. high and 2 ft. wide. X co\da not 
observe any marks of chiselling inside the cave, and I think the cave ia a natural 
one, and not an artificial. T, Bloch.] 
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to the later Buddhistic faith, though it is bow an object of worship for 
the Hindus of the neighbourhood, passing under the nanae of Dhon- 
grelvarl or Dhongra Devi. 

Below this cave, on the same side of the hill, is a large level terrace 
about 225 feet square, which contains marks of foundations of buildings. 
On the same side of the hill, to the north and south of the terraoe, 
are traces of some other ruins. 

Ascending the hill from the cave for some distance, in a north-easter- 
ly direction, along a passage difficult of ascent, and then turning south- 
wards, the top of the range is reached, on which are situated seven 
stupas. No. 1 is situated on the top of the precipice exactly above the 
cave or stone chamber. It is an octagonal mound about 26 feet in diamet- 
er, built of brick. Further south, 135 feet from this stupa is stupa No. 2, 
It is also built of brick, about 26 feet square, hut is much mutilated. 
No. 3 is about 250 feet nortb-east of No. 1. It is octagonal, about 29 
feet in diameter, built of brick with stones in the base. No. 4 is about 
610 feet north of No. 3. It is round, 40 feet in diameter and in good 
preservation. No, 5 is of the same size, situated at about 505 feet north 
of No. 4. No. 6 is about 110 feet north of No. 5 and is 20 feet in 
diameter. It is made of brick, and is also in a state of good preserva- 
tion. No. 7 is about 50 feet north of No. 6. It is a small mound about 
18 feet ill diameter, built of rough pieces of stone. 

These mounds are now called by the villagei’S of the neighbourhood 
Dhuni, a word which means the place where the sacred fire of some 
Eishis or saints was burnt. This idea has probably preserved tbe 
mounds from destruction by the villagers ; but as the present generation, 
partly from the growth of materialistic ideas, and partly from the force 
of necessity, is losing the reverence previously felt towards what tradi- 
tion held sacred, there is much danger of the the mounds being opened 
by some inquisitive villager in the hope of finding treasure. 

I am inclined to think that; these mounds are the stupas erected by 
Asoka as related by Hweu Thsang, to signalise the spots up and 
down the hill, sacred to Buddha. As to the position of the stone 
chamber, Hwen Thsang says, ‘Hhen Bodhisattva descended,” (from some 
place on the summit of this i^ange signalised by any one of the mounds 
mentioned above) and half-way down the south-west slope he halted. 
There backed by the crag, and facing a torrent is a great stone chamber. 
Here he sat down cross-legged.” Now, as the range lies extended from 
south-west to north-east, strictly speaking the range has no south- 
western slope. The stone chamber, however, lies in a south-westerly 
direction, from many of the stupas now extant, and when Hwen Thsang 
visited the place, probably some path from stupas Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6. or 7 
J. I. 5 
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to the cave was pointed out to him as the way Buddha descended, and 
so he noted the position of the cave as being half-way down, the south- 
western slope. The facts (1) that this stone chamber is in a south- 
westerly direction from the stupas, (2) that it is situated half-way down 
the slope of the range , (3) that it is backed by a crag, a bigli precipice 
of rock on which stands stupa No. J, (4) that the cave faces the valley 
between the main range on which the stupas stand and the projecting 
spur of hill, down which a stream would pour during the rains, (it is 
probable that Hwen Thsaiig visited the spot in the rainy season), and 
(5) that the cave is at a distance of about 14 or 15 li from the Bodhi 
tree, I think, prove conclusively that the stone chamber mentioned by 
the pilgrim is no other than the cave. 

As to the question of these remains not having been visited by any 
antiquarian, I would quote below tbe description given on page 66 of 
the *^List of Ancient Monuments in the Patna Division’* revised and 
corrected up to 31st August 1895 : — 

*‘67. — Gaya — Mora Hill Cave. 

“ This cave is a natural fissure about half-way up the western slope 
“ and facing the Phalgn Biver. It is shaped like a crescent, 37 feet in 
“length and five and a half feet in width, with an entrance in the 
“middle of the convex face 3 feet 2 inches in width, and 4 feet 10 
“ inches in height. At the upper or noi’th end there is another opening 
“ 4 feet broad, and 4 feet high, which gives light to the cave. At the 
south end the fissure continues for a further distance of 24 feet, but 
“of such small dimensions that a man can only just erawd along it. 
“ Its height is 2 feet 7 inches, but its width is only 1 foot 7 inches. 
“ At the back or east side of the cavern, there is a ledge of rock 
“ 8 inches high, which probably served as a pedestal for the shadow of 
“ Buddha which was figured in the rock. Every year, at the close of the 
“ rainy season, the monks used to climb this hill to make their offerings 
“ and to spend a night or two in the cavern.”^ 

The above quotation shows that the cave now described by me 
was not intended, but some natural fissure in some other part of the hill. 

As the range extends for several miles and contains many natural 
fissures along its slopes, difitereat guides may take travellers in 

i [This description is a literal quotation from Vol. iii, p. 106 of Cunmugham’s 
Eeports. I have no doubt that Cunningham referred to the very cave described 
by the Babu in this paper, as the position of his cave agrees with the site of the 
Babuls cave, but the account given by the late General is very inaocurate. There 
is, e. g.f no * opening 4 feet broad and 4 feet high' at the upper or north end of the 
cave, and it is very unlikely that such an entrance existed 30 years ago, when 
Cunningham visited the place. T* Bloch,] 
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search of ■ Biiddha^s ' cave to different' natural fissures. /The correct 
bearing, however, from the town of Gaya, and from Bodh-Gaya, is as 
follows. On crossing the river the cave Phalgu ( which is on the east of 
the town of Gaya) by the wooden bridge, the road passes due south for 
about a mile to a bridge near village Bhusanda. Up to this place the 
road is metalled. After this, it is unmetalled and takes a south-easterly 
direction. Proceeding along the road, further for about 4 miles, the 
village Ganjis is reached on the north side of the road. Passing beyond 
this village a short way off, the road has to be left, and the foot of 
the hills skirted in a south-westerly direction. Travellers on horse- 
back or palki may leave the road near the village Manjhowli and 
reach the cave through village Sahaipur. The above description will 
be a sufficient guide to any one wishing to visit the cavern. The cave 
is, however, not visible from the foot of the hill even immediately 
beneath it, as already explained, but a tamarind tree — the only one 
there-— marks the site. 
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The Morans.— By Major P. R. T. Gordon, Superintendent of Bthno^ 
graphy in Assam. 

[Read June, 1903.] 

Mr. Gait in the Census Report of 1891 stated that it is evident that 
the Morans belong to the great Bodo group ; at the time ot that Census 
I made a collection of a few Moran words which I forwarded to the 
Census Superintendent, who was of opinion that Moran is only a variety 
of Bodo or Kachari. That this diagnosis was right there will be little 
^doubt if the vocabulary attached to this note is examined. It will be 
seen that I have given the English with its Moran, Kachari (modern), 
Dimasa or Hills Kachari, and Hodgson’s Bodo, (which is probably Mech), 
equivalents. At once the very strong affinity between the four languages 
will be evident. Take the numerals. ^‘One’^ is the same in all four 
languages, e. SB or Si and Ohe, The word ne ( two) , in Moran and 
Kachari becomes gini in Dimasa and gni in Mech. 3am (three) in Moran 
becomes Tham in Kaebari, gatkam- in Dimasa, and tham in Mecb. The 
word for six is the same in all four languages. The word for fish, 
which is identical in the first three languages becomes gnB in Hodgson’s 
Bodo, and compare the Burmese gnapi and the Garo nathu. The word 
for *‘Egg” in all four languages is Daodi, and what is still more remat^k- 
able, each of the four languages expi'esses the word for egg in exactly 
the same manner, dao meaning fowl and di water, dao^di therefore 
signifies fowl’s water. With reference to dao^ it may be noted that it is 
a generic word, daokhd meaning a crow, being evidently an onomatopcBio 
sound, daokha signifying the “caw-caw” bird. 

There seems to have been a considerable amount of confusion regard- 
ing the Morans. In the Census Report of 1881 it was stated that the 
meaning of the war'd Moran is not very clear, but that the name Moran 
was applied to the upper portion of the Matak country and is now used to 
designate tlie extensive tract of waste land to the East and Forth- East of 
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Dibrugark, The Mori-as are meatioiied in an Assamese Bnranji as 
baying been subdued by the Abom invader in J251 A* D. Eobinson says 
^bat the word Morin signifies ‘‘inbabitant of the jaiigle*\ In tbe 189 J 
Census Report Mr, Gail: wrote as follows : “ There has been a good deal 
of confusion between tbe terms ‘Moran, Matak, and Moamaria/ ” The 
Morans have already been referred to as having been tbe first tribe to 
be conquered by the Ahoms when they entered Assam from over tbe 
Patkai. They were employed by tbe Abom Kings as carriers of fire- 
wood and were known as Habungias, an Abom or rather an Assamese 
Corrupfcion, of the Moran word habonff (man). A writer in tbe Jonaki 
Magazine of April 1891 is of opinion that the “ Morans are tbe autoch^ 
tbons of the Assam Valley/’ a conclusion which I think is not unlikely 
to prove correct. The strong similarities of the different languages of 
the Bodo group I have detailed below, need no further demonstration 
than the lists will show ; and it appears that the Moran language 
certainly belongs to the Bodo or Kacbari group. Before concluding 
T may mention that there seems to be also some connection between 
the languages of the Bodo group and Deori-Chutiya, which is now like 
Moran practically a dead language, originally spoken by the priestly 
or Levite class among tbe Obutiyas (Introduction to Brown’s Deori- 
Ohutiya Grammar). Take the following words which I have picked 
out from Brown’s Vocabulary : — 


English, 

Deori-Ohutiya. 

Plains Kacbari. 

Fowl 

du 

dao 

Cat 

midige 

manzi 

Tiger 

mesa 

mosa 

Deer 

meshi 

masamai 

Snake 

dubra 

Zibn j 

1 Jubu 

Dove 

duchu dua 

doutho 

Ci’ow 

duka 

daokba 


If the equivalents in Hodgson’s Bodo or Mecb, and Dimasa are 
studied, great similarity will be found. No doubt it would be possible to 
trace similarities between words in Garo, for the Garo language belongs 
to tbe Bodo group also. 

I think, in conclusion, that strong linguistic affinity has been proved 
between the Moran, Kacbari, Dimasa (Hills Kacbari), and Hodgson’s 
Bodo or Mecb ; it now remains to discuss whether or not there are 
similarities between these tribes from an Ethnographical point of view^ 
but this must form the subject of another paper. 
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English'.'.:': 

Moran. 

Kachari* 

Hodgson’s ' ' 

Dimisa 



Bodo. 

(or Hills 
Kachari). 




A. 



Adze 

Phasi : 

Sansan 


Gipbi' ■ 

Adze (small) 

Hatahi sas] 

San san fisa* 



Arrow 

Bilathi 

Khar 

Balia 

B§.Ia 

Ants 

Musirim 

Masram 

( Mocharam 
( Hashafrai 

Gasim (black) 
Gijio (red) 

Acid 

Mekhari 

Gakhoi 


Sabioba 

Alkaline 

Khari 




Axe 

Raoya 

Rua 

Rua 

Roa 

Areca nuts 

Kanai or nai 

G-oi 


Goai 

Arum 

Kbadun 




Ask (v) 

Hamong 

Sangnu 


Sung 

Angry (v) 

Hakhi-Tang 

Barapnu 


Thamsi baigo 





(angry-get) 



B. 



Buffalo 

Manini, 

Moisya 

Moishojola 

Miship 


Michit 




Bear 

Daogoma 

Mafur 

Muphur 

Musuburmi 

Beard 

Khamar 

Khukhap-in- 





dari 

Dadhi 

Khamplibr 

Brother-in- 

Kumi 

Guni§.i 


Bigimi^, 

law (eldest 

* 



sister’s hus- 




band) 

Brother-in- 

Lunda 

Bainai 


'Bigimi, 

law( young, 
est sister’s 
husband) 





Brother-in- 


Boinai 


,'Bobriolung v...; 

law (wife’s 




younger 

brother) 





Do. elder 
brother 


Gumoi 


Bigimi 

Brother 

Akai 

A-da 


::Didt:::;:;" 

(elder) 

Brother 

Bhai 

Agoi 


Ajang or Bu- 

(younger) 




faiyung. 



“ Adze’s child.* 
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Bnglish v: : 

,, ■Moran.,,:, 

Kachari. 

Hodgson' j 




Bodo. 

■Bow''' ^ 

Kangphai 

Ziiit 

Jillit 

Be (v) 

Bang 

Bang (-is 

Bring ( v) 

Letha 

Linii 


Bite (v) 

Ohalla 

Atn'a(ar-nxi) 


'Beat(v). 

Bniha 

Bu-nii 


Bathe (y) 

Dukutha 

Du-giii-nii 


Bum (v) 

Khamong 

Sin-nii 


Beautiful' ' 

Himma 

Mozang 

Mojang 

Black 

Kisim 

Gasam 

Gotchom 

Blind 

Khira 

Megan kbSni Kana 

Bad 

Hamiha 

Hama 

Hamma 

Brave 

Khatia 

Ha raga 

Gironga 

Bitter 

EiioDg 

Gikha 

Gakha 

Burnt 

Sayaya 

Ornang-nai 


Betel-leaf 

Pathai or 

Pathai 



. Fatal 



Blackpepper 

Talup 

Zabrang 

Jatimarich 

Bed 

Seean 

Khat 


Bowl 

Soucha 

Khuroi 


Basket 

Pachi 

Khirkao 


Bo. (small) Khoura 

Khirkha f sa 


Broom 

Haisip 

Hasip 


Bamboo 

Haiong 

Oa (Owa) 


Boy 

Tadai 

Gatha 


Bridge 

Hokbai 

Sangkhang 




c. 


Cow 

Machan 

Maehan 

Mushojo 

■Oat,' '■'■..■• 

f Eingrao ^ 
i Maoti 1 

Mauzi 

Mauji 

Civet-cat 

Mejenga 

Ban ifa(Hafa) Muru 

Crow 

Baokha 

Baokha 

Bankha 

Crane 

Biob 



Olay, mud 

Hi dubut 

Habru 

Habdu 

Creeper 

Bausing 

Teowa 


Comb (v) 

Khing fai 

Khan-nu 


Cook (v) 

Sogong 

Sang-nu 


Cut (v) 

Baula 

Bau-nd 


Catch (y) 

Ga-goang 

Ham-un * 



^ Dimasa. 

Baitbali 
Dong' : 

Labn 
Wai ; 

Shu 

Dugru 

mu 

M'azang-ba 

Gusfim 

Gina 

Himja 

Kharaobi 

Khiba 

Khambi 

Mithi 

Morchaigibi 

Thuthaiii 

Bela 

Khangklira 

Bo. 

IJToship 

Wa 

Quchha 

Yaokharai 


Mushil 

Alu 

Mnru 
Boakhi 
Sola Khak 
Bidip 
Bukha 
Eiw, : 

Song 

Gain 

Bain 

Eum 
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English. Moran. Kachiri. Hodgson’s . Kmasa. 

Bodo. 

Cloth Hinkha Hi Hi Ri 

Cooking-pot Defee Mikham-dn ...... Makliam dn 

Curtain Hi Ehnngnai ■ Ri smig- , 

pliungba' 

Cotton-gin Fandap ...... Sergi 

Comb Khansong Kbansiang Khoehong 

Cane Rai Eaidang Wadix 

Chisel Baisali Baithli Daobit 

D. 

Dog Chaima Suimai Choima Sisha 

Duck Hangkhir Hangsafathai Hangsa Dasphlamdii 

Deer Haoma, Masamai Moch5 Moso, Mishai 

MashijMiing 

Deer (spotted) Meohai Kaore fithai Maobo Misbong 

Dove Daothu Daotlrn Dantho Daophri 

Die (v) Thila Thoi-nii Tbi 

Deaf Nabang Khama beng- Benga Hathong 

' ■ ■ ■ 'v' 

Dhnti Khisrai Qasnsa. Gamcha " Qainthfio* 

Da (big knife) Hangucha, Sekha Chiklm Sishong 

■ ■ Hansii. '■ 

Daughter Bisaii Pisa-zu Bisbii Basu 

B. 

Elephant Matma or ...... Moidet Miyang 

Manima 

Egg Daodi Diode Doudoi Daodi 

Eye Mutbai M%an Mogon Mu 

Ear Khama Ehama Elioma Ebaniao 

Earth Ha Ha Ha Ha 

Evening Mala Manahai Bili Saiubili 

Eat (y) Tifai Zaiih Ti 

P. 

fMa (great) 1 fDaonaiela 

Foil Bk.. DioJ f U." „ 

1 Sa (small) j | Daono-khase- 

^ chicken J ba 
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Eoglisli. 

Fisli'' ' 

Frog 


Fa&er ' 

Fatlier’s yo-iiii* Mini 
ger sister ■ , 

Failier or 
mother’s 
elder sister, 
or mother’s 
younger 
sister. 

Fire Hat 

Forest Hakri 

Field Faiaya 


' , ' P. E. T., Gnrdoii----5Pfc ' ■ 

; Morin / Kacliari ' ' Hodgson : 

■Bodo.,' : 

Ni' m GnE ' , , m , ' 

Tnnglernp l2nbu(Iin’blon) Iinbu bongla Hembrn 

Khoroma 
(very big) 
Gaoleiii. 

Abai Afa A phi Bofa 

And , ' Dede ■ , 
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''li-yaiig 

. ^ Barai ’ \ 

1 

i . 

J 

^A-do 


Flower 


Khnm 


Ath 

Hagra gedn 
Bnbii (rice- 
field) 

Debar 


Wat 


Bihar 


Fruit 

Bithai 

Fithai Bethai 

Bathai 

Fear (v) 

Khanui 

Gi-nu 

Kliin 

Fall (v) 

Kalaila 

Goglai-ml 

Galai 

Fetch (v) 

Labaha 

Lahaii thang- ...... 

Labii 



nu 


Feel thirst (v) Dikanguiig 

Doi-gang-nii 

Gangba 

Feel hungry 

Miam Sak- 

Moikham 

Hukhri 

(^) 

hiung 

bkliui-nu 


Forgivo (v) 

Saliiba 

Bakya-hiiiu 

Gax^ 

Fried 

Sariya 

Megongdo 

J emba 

Fin:.::;,:'' ^ 

Tiliife 

Gisip 

Gisip 

Fishing not 

Oha 

Zeh ...... 

Gheh 

Fdell 

Ban 

Ban .,,.M 


Fever 

Lumia 

Lam Zanai ...... 

Lumba 



G. 


Cioat 

Bariuna 

Barama Burma 

Burini 


Maijnng 


Wai 
Hagra 
Hadi (rice- 
field) 

Khum (in the 
plain) 

Khini (in this 
subdivision) 


J* I., 6 
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[JTo. 1, 


'English, 

Moran. 

Kacixari. 

Hodgsoii^S' 

Dimas a. 



■ Bodo. 


Grandcliild 'j 

1 

^ Alii 
\ 

( Aubau 

Bilion 

Busiithai 

or Grand- 
fatiier ^ 


AIo 

Daidfii 

Go (v) 

Tban-klieng 

Thang-nu 


Tiling 

Give (v) 

Karai 

Hu-nii 


Ri 

Good 

Madliumong 

Gakarra 

Gham 

Hambi 

Great 

Dikma 

Gadat 


Gedeba ; 

Ginger 

Haiteng 

Haizeng 

Haijeng 

Hajeng 

Gourd 

Kha-kkulu 

Laogaklia 

Lau 

Lao til ai, • ' ■ 

Girt 

Taiti 

HinakhaO'Sa 


Masainchii 

Gentleman 

Madai 

Giri 


Gedeba. '' 

Goitre 

Kidit 

Galandlii 


G6d5diba 

Gold 

Darbi 

Darbi 


Gajao 

Grandmoilier 

Ale 

Aboi 

Aboi 

Daidai 



H. 



Horse 

Karai 

Gorai 

Gorai thangan Gorai 

Hog 

Hawma, Sama Omi 

Yonm 

Hawni 

Huluk 

Huilao 



Hulao 

Husband 

Bisai 

Hu-a (nu-a) 

Bishai 

;Hasai : ■ 

Head 

Ear' 

Khali 

Khoro 

Khoro 

Hair 

Klianai 

Kbenai 

Khanai 

Khanai 

Hoe 

Kliiidi 

Kliuroi 

Douklii 

Khudi 



(Khodal) 



Heaven 

Pausa 

Aklirangsa 

Nokliorang 

Hakhisao 

Hail 

Langtliai 

Aratliai 

Krotliai 

Geclitbai 

Hear (v) 

Kb an along 

Khna-iiii 


Kliana 

Have (v) 

Aye 

Dang- a (with 


Dang 



possession) 



Husking 

DengkM 

Dingklii 


Samtho 

macliine 

Hat 

Kliauluk 

Khafroi 


Khailung 

Eotiey 

Bara 

Berema-ni-i 


Bercdi 



bkloi 



Hedge 

Tar eng 

Inzur 


Bari 

Hump-foacked 

Kusa 

Sing khiiza 


Teng khoii; 



I. 


gabai 

Iguana ' 

Mufu 

Mafu 

Muplio 

Mii'diubu 
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Eaglisli, 

Moran. 

Kaoliari. 

Hodgson's 

. Dimasab 



J. 

Bodo. 


Jackal 

Cheugaroo, 

Syel 

Siyal ■ 

■ Masrang . 


Cheiigali 




Jack-fmit 

Thaifeug 

Khaiithal 


Thai pbiYuu.£f 



fithai 





K. 



Keep (v) 

' Deu ■ 

Bakhi-nu 


Matiiad»' 

Kill (v) 

Thadiase 

Bu-that-nii 


Dotbai 


Khumdaifan 

g ...... 


... .rb 

Knife 

Khatari 

Daha(Khatri) Daha 

Sisbongsa ' ' 



L. 



Leg 

Hakong 

Atheng 

Gnitheng 

Yoga' 

Lightning 

Falamdang 

Mablip-daug 

Miiphlanio 

Sarap tbai 

Love (v) 

Maram-hang Au-nu 


Kbashao 

Laugh (v) 

Mini-yang 

Mini-nu 


Mini 

Lid, cover 

Sethai 

Khup-nai 


PliungjabI 

Loom 

Sesanhal 

Sal (na,!) 


Boron 

Lime 

Chuiii 

Sunoi 


Tbaisa 

Leaf of plain- 

Lie 

Bilai 


Lai 

tain 


M. 



Monkey 

Mukliara 

Mokhra 

Mokhora 

Masgu-sa 

Mouth 

Th^tnshup 

Khuga 

Khouga 

Khu 

Mother 

Ai 

Ai 

Aya 

Boma 

Moon 

Dan 

Akhabar 

Hokhabir 

Daiu 





nasal) 

Mountain, 

Hausi 

Hazu 

Hajo 

Haju 

Hill 

Moonlight 

Dau-hedung 

Dan orang- 


HokbaHeng' 

night 


srang 



Morning 

Maila 

Fakha naibai Phajani 

Pborong 

Mustard 

Tine 

Besar 


Suludi 

Melon 

Haihenaug 

Kumara 


Tbaisuma 





pliant 

Maize 

Maikhum 

Gum-mai 

)>«« e.fl 

Mangalai 

Mat 

lyam 

Em 

'tt't »''t t ' 

Sad all 

Man 

Habung 

Mausoi 


Siibung 
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Eiiglisli- 

Moran. 

Kachari. 

Hodgson’s 

Bodo. 

Diniisi. 

Molasses 

Kabdi 

Mitliai 


Gurudi 

Meat, fiesli 

Mahon 

JBidat 


Mogoiig 

Moiiej 

Eukai 

Thiklia 

F. 


Bang 

Kose 

Kungthang 

G-authang 

Gunthiing 

Giiog 

Neck 

Kud 

Gade 


Godo 

New 

Kadang . 

Gadaa 

0. 


Gadanl (nasal) 

Owl 

Daokhu 

Pbesai 

Daukhu 

Daokhu ' 

Old 

Kara 

Barai (brai) 

Brai, Buroi 

Garasa 

Obedient 

Kbauthai, 

Khorang 

Khuasanga 


Garaoldr© 

Old 

Katam 

Barai 

Brai, Buroi 

Gajam ' 

Onion 

Haiserang 

Sambaam 


Samphriing 

Oil 

Thau 

Thao 

P. 


Thao 

Porcupine 

Mechai ' 

Made 

Mfidoi 

Midi 

Parrot 

Phath 

Batha 

Batho 

Bato 

Pigeon 

Pharao 

Phai’io 

Pario 

Daophri 

Paternal Madi 

uncle’s wife 

Ano 


(Bo)«Madi 

Pursue (t) 

Khariung 

Un-un hasee* 
lang-nu 


EushM 

Pulse 

Sabai 

Sabai 

Shobaima 

Sabai 

Plantain 

Thailuk 

Thalit fithai 

Thali, Lai- 
phang 

Thailu (k) 

Paddy 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Mai 

Potato 

Tha 

Tha 

Bilati tha 

Thathai 

Pumpkin 

Lauthai 

Lau 


Khao khula- 

Pumpkin (red) Kumurn 

Lao gadoi 

»t* »»» 

gufa 

Khao khiila 
gajao 

Pillow 

Safrong 

Gandu 


Gandu 

Poison '■ -- 

Sang 

Bih 


Mdii 

Poud, tank or Diklior 

Boi khor 

*1* Hi 

Khirnii 


well 
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Euglisli. Moi’Sn. Eacliari. Hodgson’s Dimasa. 

Hodo. 

Q. 


R. 


•Bat. 

Romdir, 

Inzatfaoiigga In jud 

Mocho' \ 

Red ants 

Jyungebafc 

Rise 

Mazalu ...... 


River 

Disa 

Dui-sa Doi, JDoispa 

Dikhong 

Rain 

Rakha 

Rakha Rokha 

(small nulla) 
Disa 

Hadi 

Read or to 

Kay.ung 

Razap-nu 

Raja (no word 

sing (v) 
Rub oil (v) 

Thau sufai 

Thao fan-nh 

for read) 
Thaojang hu 

Runaway (v) Tlialla or 

Khatdang-nii ...... 

(oil with 
rub) 

Khai 

Rise (v) 

Khat-Iang 

Khatta 

Gasang-nn 

Baja 

Red 

Kata 

Gaza Gatcha 

Gajao 

Rich 

Badama 

Girigadat Dhonganang Ganang 

Rotten 

Sauong 

Gesyou Gecheo 

Gasao 

Rice (cooked) Miam 

Ikham (Mib- ...... 

Makham 

Reed 

Khaseng 

ham) 

Meowa 

Badun 

Rice (uncook- Mairung 

Mairang 

Mairong 

' ed) ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

Rice-floux’ 

Towal 

Gundui ...... 


(pounded) 


Hachidam 

Astham 

Yao stam 

Snake 

Tuba 

Zibon Jibo 

"Juhu 

SquiiTel 

Mangdad 

Kerketha Mantap 

Mandap 

Stomach 

Hadai 

Udai Bhandir 

How or Ho 

Son 

BisS 

Pisa (fsa) Bisha 

'Rasa 

Sickle 

Kliaai 

Kbasi Kaobi 

Songi 

Stone 

Lanthai 

Anthai Onthai 


Sand 

Haseng ^ 

Bali Bala 

Hajeng 
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Englisli. Moran. Kachiri. Hodgson’s Dtmasa, 

Bodo. 


Star 

Hatlirai 

Ha tbor-klii Hathotki 

Hatlirai 

San , 

San 

Slian^ Slian 

Saiii, (do) 

Sun's rays 

Sanliaiig-yongSan-nigraban 


Speak (y) 

Lekhaynng 

Bting-nn ...... 

Tlii 

Sleep (y) 

Thn sing 

Udn-mi ...... 

Tiiii 

Salute (y) 

Khnlum 

Kbalam-nii ...... 

Klruluiii 

Sell (y) 

PangTig 

Fan-mi 

Pbaiti 

Sweep (y) 

Hibong 

Sip-nu ...... 

Hasip,., 

Suckle (y) 

Alan tong 

Aliar-daumii ...... 

Aleiiji ri 

Smell (v) 

Sengma 

Manani-mi 

Babailaba 

Strong 

Kumma 

Balagra Balagra 

Eaobi 

Sweet 

Tlianma 

Gudoi Gad5i 

Diba , 

Sugar cane 

Kara 

Khnsyar ..... 

Guru ' 

Stool 

Kbamfelai 

Kbamfiai 

Khampblai 

Stove 

Daptbai 

Atsngraagdat ...... 

Hagab 

Spoon 

Khoka 

Samna ...... 

Khaokliu 

Stirring-rod 

Sah 

Kbaro ..... 

Khudu 

Spining wheel Tengthar 

IJgai 

Jentber 

Sieve 

Sarin 

Sandroi (Dala) 

Sang klioii 

Stick 

Hutumnm 

Larn ...... 

Goda 

Sister (elder) Abi 

Ada 

Bibi 

Do. (yonn- Nanao 

A-goi ...... 

Babandiio 

ger 




Salt 

Sam 

Sangkhre 

Sem 


Sarangfang 



Skin 

Kbong 

Bignr ...... 

Bugur 

Spear 

Yang 

IZang ...... 

Jong 


T. 


Tiger 

Maocbi, Micbi Mosa 

Mocha 

'■/Misi;" 

Tortoise 

Kbesao 

Thasa 

Khubebung 

Yado or ilib 
roga 

Tootb 

Hafai 

HMhai 

Hatbai 

.'■Hatbai 

Tongue 

Selai 

Salai 

Cbalai 

Salai 

Thunder 

Fakawala 

Akba khram Kbarammo 
dang 

Hakbasai- 

guriimba 

Timber 

Heng-fang Bang fang Bonpbang 
gran 

^ Sb is an aspirated sibilant letter. 

Wa bofang 
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Englisb.. 

Moran,., 

Kacbari. 

Hodgson’s 

Bodo. 

Dimasa., 

Tiiriist .(v) 

S al a 

Su-nu 


Jao 

Taken 

Keleng kliow Lang-nai 


Lakba 

Tub 

Harum 

Dabar 


Merong ' . 

Tree 

Fang 

Bang fang 


Bopban^, : 

Tliatcli ■ 

Tliibi 

Thoroi 


Hukbiim ' 


Taramfang 




; Tliief 

Sikliow 

Sikliao 

U. 

V. 


Makbao 

Vulture 

iTangra 

Sugan 

Sigun 

Kawai 

Vegetables 

Makdi 

Megang 

W. 


Samlai 

Wife’s brother Bihi 

Hin-aio 

Bihi 

Bilii 

Water 

Di 

Dui (DSi) 

Doi 

Hi 

Wind 

Bata 

Bao 

Bar 

Bar 

Weep (v) 

K a bung 

Gab-nii 

• 

Gara 

Wear (?) 

Penang or 
Sungug 

Gin-nu 


Gain (in nasal) 

Went 

Kliulio 

Tbang-bai 


Thang kba 

White 

Ivufut 

GMut 

Gukbut 

Giif u 

Water- jar 

Dirma 

Dibu 


Hibu (earth en- 
jar) 

Hidu (brass- 
jar) 

Woman (old) Kasi 

B^roi 


Garacbu 

W Oman 

(young) 

Sekbala 

Sekbala 


Masamcbu 

radei 

One 

Se 

Se (Siii) 

Obe 

Si 



'Eq (niii) 

Gui 

Gini 

Tliree 

Sam 

Tbam 

Tbam 

Gatbani 

Four 


Bri(Brm) 

Bre 

Biri 

Five 

Baba 

Ba 

Ba 

Bowa 


Do 

Ea (da) 

Ha 

Hii- (daw) 
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Englisli. 

Moran. 

Eacliarl. 

Hodgson^s 

Dimasa. 

Seven 

Sini 

Sni (sini) 

Sini 

■ Sini 

Eiglii} 

Sak 

Zat 


Olmi 

Fine 

Sakn (zi-kho) Tau (rA) 

„ 'o....' ■ . 

, Snkii 

Ten 

Ti 

Tife 


Ji ■ 

Eleven 

Tisi 



«Iis0 

Twelve 

TiNe 



Ji giiii, ; 
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1904,j H. Beveridge — Observations on General 2Iadagan^ s paper. 


Observations on General Maclagan^s paper on the Jesuit Missions to the 
Emperor Akhar^ for 1896,^. 38. — By H. Beveridge. 

[Read November, 1903.] 

General Maclagan’s paper is a very valuable and interesting one, 
but be has fallen into some mistakes from relying upon Mr. Bebatsek, 
etc. I beg to offer the following remarks as supplementary to it : 

It is somewhat singular that the writers who have discussed the 
religious opinions of the Emperor Akbar have said so comparatively 
little about the account of them given by Abul-Fazl in the historical 
portion of the Akbarnama. 

Mr. Blochmann has noticed the references in the Ain-i-Akbari, and 
he, as well as Vans Kennedy, H. H. Wilson, Rehatsek and General 
Maclagan, have given full abstracts of Badayimi^s account of the 
matter. But they have said little about the references in the historical 
parts of the Akbarnama, and with the exception of Rehatsek, none of 
them has noticed the chapter in the Akbarnama which deals expressly 
with Akbar’s position as the founder of a religion. This chapter occurs 
in the annals of the 24th year of the reign and is headed The accept- 
ance by the wise men of the age of the spiritual authority (Ijtihad) of 
the world^s lord.’^ 

This chapter is to he found in VoL III, p. 268 of the Bib. Ind. ed., 
which corresponds to YoL III, p. 140 of the Cawnpore ed. Rehatsek 
has indeed referred, though without citing tbe page, to two passages 
in this chapter, but he has not done so correctly, and so he has misled 
General Maclagan. 

Mr. Rehatsek, who was a man of varied accomplishments, but the 
conditions of whose life were not favourable to accuracy, published in 
the Calcutta Review for January 1886 an article called Missionaries 
to the Mogul Court,” and at page 3 he makes two erroneous statements. 
The first is that Abul Fazl states that the malevolent rumour of Akbar's 
hatred to Muhammadanism and of his having become a Brahman, was 
refuted by the Christian philosophers* Evidently this refers to two 
J. L 7 
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passages in the Akbarnama, Bib. In d. eel., Voh III, pp. 272, 73, cor- 
responding to III* of the Oawnpore edition. But tlioiigli Akbar s 
alleged dislike to the Muhammadan religion and partiality for Hinduism 
are there mentioned, nothing is said about the assertions being refuted 
by the Ohristians. The second misstatement is more serious. Mr. 
Behatsek says: “ The only passage in the whole Akbarnama in whicli a 
temporary inclination of Akbar towards Christianity has been alluded 
to is as follows 

“He coriTersed for some time on the religions information he had obtained 
from Christian priests, but it appeared after a short while, that their arguments 
had made no great impression upon his mind, so that he troubled himself no more 
with contemplations about asceticism, the allurements of poverty, and the despic- 
ahleness of a worldly life.” 

Now, it would indeed be extraordinary if Abul Fazl had represented 
his master as ceasing to be interested in contemplations about asceticism, 
etc., for he is continually saying the reverse. He is nevex’ weaiy of 
referring to Akhar’s love for a detached and solitary life, and of de- 
scribing him as keeping the lamp of privacy burning, though apparently 
engrossed in worldly business or pleasure. In the Memoi’abilia collected 
at the end of the Ain we find Akbar saying ; “ Discourses on philosophy 
have such a charm for me that they distract me from all else, and I 
forcibly restrain myself from listening to them, lest the necessary 
duties of the hour should be neglected ” (Jairett^s translation). It is 
incredible, too, that any one who aspired to found a now religion would 
think, or speak, lightly of asceticism. But in fact Abul FazI has no 
such passage as Mr. Kehatsek has ascribed to bim. The reference ho 
gives is to the Lucknow ed. III. 208. This corresponds to III. 128 of 
the Cawnpore ed. and to' III, 243, 44 of the Bib. Ind. ed. But the 
passage does not refer to Akbar at all ! It is a description of one 
‘Abdul Baqi Turkestan! who had been to Mecca and had picked up 
some religious notions from Christian philosophers (Abbar-i-Nasara). 
“ For a time,’’ says Abul Fazl, “ his fluency gained him credit, but it soon 
appeared that he had not exei’cised a seeing eye, and had not penetrated 
to the holy temple of religious observances (or asceticism, nyfeaO* He 
became convinced of his incapacity and of the waste that he had made 
of his life, and started his studios anew.” Probably this means that 
‘Abdul Baqi, who is described as being a man of good disposition and 
as acquainted with philosophy, became one of Akbar’s disciples, for w© 
learn from the Ain that he became a Sadr or chief minis tei* of religion. 

The chapter on Akbar’s “ Ijtihad describes the declaration of 
faith made by the Ulama, but does not give a copy of it. This, however, 
may be seen in Badayum, Lowe’s translation, p. 279, and also in the 
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Tabaqafc-i-Akbari of Kizam-u-d-din ihougli xinfortxinately tlie passage 
has not been translated in Elliot’s History. Curiously enongb, Abul 
Fazl does not mention bis father Mubarak as one of the anthors of the 
declaration. According to Badayuni, it was Mubarak who drafted the 
document and who was the chief instigator of it, and the only one who 
voluntarily Ksigned it. The chapter also tells of Akhar’s mounting the 
pulpit, and gives the verse composed for him by Faizi, though of course 
it makes no allusion to the break-down described by Badayuni. Ap- 
parently this incident took place in the last week of June 1579, and so 
about two months before the signing of the declaration which seems tohave 
occuiTed ill the heginning of September of that year, Abul Eazl however 
mentions the latter event first, which shows, if proof were needed, that 
he is not an accurate chronologist. The chapter goes on to notice the 
opposition excited by Akbar’s procedure, and how some accused him of 
claiming to be G od, others of his claiming to be a prophet, while a third set 
maintained that he was a Shia, and a fourth that he had turned a Hindu ! 

There is another chapter in which Abul Fazl describes the discus- 
sions in the ‘IbMatkhana or House of worship.” This is an earlier 
chapter and belongs to the 23rd year. (Bib. Ind. ed., HI, 252.) This 
chapter has been partially translated in Elliot, VI. 59, and is famous 
on account of its mention of Father Eodolfo Acquaviva.^ Presumably 
the reference to Acquaviva was inserted in a subsequent recension by 
the author, for it is wanting in the Lucknow and Cawnpore editions. 
Thei'e can be no doubt that Eodolfo Acquaviva is the person meant, 
though some MvSS. call him Eadif and some Eaunaq. In an excel- 
lent MS. belonging to the India Office, formerly numbered 564, and 
now 236, the name is spelt very carefully Euduifu, ail the points being 
given. It is singular, however, that Abul Fazl should have put his 
mention of Acquaviva into the 23rd year, i.e,, between lOfch March 1578 
and March 1579, for it is certain that Acquaviva did not reach Fathpiir Sikii 
till 18th February 1580^ and presumably he could not have taken part in 
the discussions in the Ibadatkhana till some months later, when he 
might have acquired sufficient fluency in Persian.^ 

1 This is the spelling of the Father himself at the end of his letter of 27t^ 
September 1682 in the Marsden MS. 9854. 

^ Bartoli says, 27th February, and probably 18 is a clerical error for 28. We 
are told by Bartoli that the land journey from Surat to Fatbpur took 43 days, and 
as they left that place on 15th January, this would make the day of their arrival 
27th February. They left Goa on the 17th November 1679 and arrived at Surat 
after twenty days. Appax^ently they stayed there for some time. Monserrat fell 
hi on the way and was left at Narwar, so that only Acquaviva and Enriquez arrived 
at Fatliptlr in February. 

S Eodolfo was a year in Goa before he started for Fathpfir, for he landed in 
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The chronology is imporfcantj^for it seems to show that the missioii 
of Acquaviva and his companions was doomed to failiire from the 
as it is evident that they arrived too late. 

Akbar had already made himself Pope, so to speak, and it was not 
likely that he wonld abandon his position as Mnjtahid and sit at the 
feet of a young Feringhi Padre. The anacliiOTism is not the only error 
in Abiil Fazhs account. He misrepresents the story of the proposed 
ordeal by fire, and represents Acquaviva as doing the very foolish thing 
of challenging the Muhammadan doctors to enter a fire. We know 
both from JBadayuni, and from the Jesuits that the proposal came from 
a Muhammadan. In all probability it was, as the Jesuits stated, not 
a bond fide proposal. Badayuni tells us that it came from ^uxikh Qutbu™ 
d-din of Jaleswar in the district of Agra. Evidently this is the Shaikh 
Quthu of Jales war mentioned in the Akbarnama III. 309 Bib. Ind, ed. 
There we are told that he was found out to be a cheat, and worthless 
outwardly and inwardly. This leads us to suppose that Blochmann is 
right in translating Bada 3 rum’s word T^araM as meaning that he was 
a wicked man, and that Mr. Lowe is wrong in taking it to mean that 
he was only intoxicated with Divine love. Badayuni, I think, meant 
to say that he was a drunken fanatic, and just such a person as a friend 
of S. Jamal Bakhtiyari was likely to be, for Jamil was notorious foi' 
his drunken habits, and was only tolerated by Akbar bceauso his sister' 
was one of the favourites of the harem. 

Akbar’s first introduction to the Portuguese was in the 17th year 
of his reign when he was engaged in besieging the fort of Siirat. Abul 
FazTs account of the matter HI. 27, is that the Portuguese had been 
invited by the besieged to lake over the fortress, but that when tliej 
found Akbar was too strong, they pretended that they had come on an 
embassy to him (See Elliot, VI, 42). It is likely enough that the 
Portuguese came with two objects in view. They had been invited by 
the besieged, just as they had been invited by Bahadur Shah forty 
years before, and they probably thought that they wmiild be able to 
repeat their success and to acquire Surat as they had acquired Din. 
But they were also prepared to act as amhassadoi's to Akbar and took a 
quantity of presents with them. Akbar, according to Abul Fazl, received 
them graciously and asked them many questions about the productions 
of Portugal, and the customs of the Europeans. It seemed as if he did 
this from a desire for knowledge, but he had another motive, namely, 
a wish to tame and civilise this savage race (guroh-i^wah-shi) ! 

India; on 13th September 1578, but probably there were no facilities at Goa for 
learning Persian, As we have seen he Mt Goa for Fatbpilr m Surat on 17th 
Kovember 1579. Acqiiaviva was canonised by the late Pope in 1893. 
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My friend Mr. White way has kindly referred me to Diego-da- Conto’s 
aeoonnt in his 9th Decade, Chap. XIII, p. 63, ed. seq, of the edition of 
Lisbon, 1786. It appears from it that the embassy referred to by Abu! 
Eazl was that which is known as Antonio Cabral’s,^ and which is referred 
to by General Maclagan in a note at p, 48. 

Conto does not say distinctly where the embassy was receiYed by 
Akbar. Probably this took place at Surat, thongh there may also haTe 
been negociations at Daman. The fact is that Akbar was as anxious to 
conciliate the Portuguese as the Portuguese were to please him. For 
Ms stepmother Haji Begam and also other ladies wished to visit Mecca, 
and could not do so without the favour of the Portuguese. It is there- 
fore c^uite possible that,' as Couto states, Akbar had previously sent an 
embassy to the Viceroy. Couto gives a translation of a firman granted 
by Akbar on 18th March 1573, that is ten dajs after Akbar had left 
Snrat. Possibly this was granted at Broach, where Akbar halted on 
his way from Surat to Ahmadabad. Couto also tells us that Akbar was 
waited upon by the Portuguese merchants at Cambay and that he 
assumed the Portuguese dress there. 

In the annals of the 23rd year Abul Fazl records III. 243, the 
arrival from Bengal of a Portuguese named Partab Bar and his wife 
Nashiirna^ or Xasunta. He describes Partab Bar as an oflScer of the 
merchants of the ports of Bengal. Afterwards, p. 320, he refers to him 
as giving protection to one of the Bengal rebels, and Blochmann, Ain 
translation 440, calls him the Portuguese governor of Hooghiy. If this 
is so, the Portuguese i^ecords should give his name, for presumably they 
contain a list of the governors. As remarked in Elliot, VI. 59, where 
the passage from the Akbarnama is translated, the names of Partab and 
his wife are very donbtful. 

There are several variations in the MSS., and among them is the 
reading Tab Barsu, which the author of the Darbar-i-Akbari seems to 
have found in his MS. (see his work, p. 67.) He also does not appear 
to have found any mention of FartaVs wife, and indeed the fact that 
the lady did come is not free from doubt, for there are, I believe, other 
MSS. which omit her name. However, I think that there can he no 
reasonable doubt that Partab Bar or Tar is either a corruption or the 

1 Du Jarric also speaks of an embassy of OabraFs in March 1578, and in this 
he is supported by the authorities, e.g,^ Perusohi, who ascribes Akbar^s original liking 
for the Christians to Antonio Cabral’s communications. He, however, also makes 
mention of Tavares. He gives the name of the priests of Satgaon as Julian 
Pereira. 

2 Variously called Hashurna, Nasunta, and Basurba. Possibly, as a lady has sug- 
gested to me, the name is Assunta, and the N belongs to the title Donna. Or it may 
be that the alif of ba, “ with ’’ is the first letter of her name. 
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Indian title of Pietro Tavares, a Portuguese captain wlio was at Akbar’s 
Court in 1578. His mission to Akbar is mentioned by Sebastian Man- 
rique— Marraj’s Discoveries in Asia, p. 11, 99— who says be went up from 
Hooghly. Bartoli, on the other band ( Missione al Gran Mogor, Piacenza, 
1819, p. 5) describes Mm as a military servant of Akbar. Tavares, ap- 
parently, deserves the credit of liaving been the first to introdnco 
Portuguese priests to Akbar. He induced him to send for Egidio Anes 
Pereira, or Julian Pereira, the vicar of Satgaon, and then the latter 
suggested to Akbar that he should send for priests from Goa. It was 
this which led to Akbar’s sending an ambassador to Goa, and to the 
mission of Bodolfo Acqnayiva and his companions. According to Bar- 
toli, Akbar had already been favourably impressed by the honesty of 
two priests who had come to Bengal some three years previously, and 
had rebuked their countrymen for cheating the imperial government in 
the matter of the customs. 

The exact date of the arrival of Tavares and Pereira is not known, 
but presumably it was in 1578. Tavares is represented by Bartoli as 
remarking to Akbar that the priests would be better able to instruct 
him in religion than the Brahmans and Mull as by whom lie was sur- 
rounded. This is an allusion to the discussions in the Tbadatkhana which, 
as we learn from tbe Akbarnama III. 252, -were re-inaugurated about 
the beginning of October J 578. The building, liowever, had been con- 
structed some three years before this — Akbarnama III, J12.t 

General Maclagan has touched, p. 53, upon the interesting question 
of Akbar^s Christian wife. It is not certain if there was such a lady, 
but possibly she was some relation of Tavares. 

Colonel Kincaid in an article in the Asiatic Quarterly E-eview, Vol. 
Ill, p. 164, speaks of a Juliana who married John Philip Bourbon, and 
who was Akbar’s sister-in-law, and the Catholic Bishop of Agra told 
Dr. WolS that there was a Juliana who acted as a Doctor in Akbar’s 
harem. Possibly, however, there has been a mistake of dates, and the 
lady Juliana meant is the lady who flourished in the time of Aurangzeb 
and Bahadur Shah 

General Maclagan has quoted a passage from Badayuni abotit a ques- 
tion put by Haji Ibrahim regarding the derivation of the word Musa. 
A Qazi’s son afterwards made a remark about this which was much 

I Abul Fazl puts the constrnotion of the building auto the 19th jear of the reign, 
and Higamu-d-din puts it into the 20th year. It was begun in the month :Zu-hqa‘da 
which, according to the Akbarnama HI. 334, is a month in which kindness should be 
shown to heretics. 

» Colonel Kincaid’s article appeared in the Asiatic Quarterly Beviow for Janu 
ary 1887, p. 164. He describes John Philip Bourbon as having bean born in 
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applauded, but of wbich the point is invisible to us. Tbe autbor of tbe 
Darblr-i-Akbari tells the story as a joke, p. 39, but fails to explain it 
Possibly the point consisted in an allusiori to the ‘Isa who was a rebel 
in Bengal, or it may be that the point consisted in asking an ignorant 
man like Akbar the explanation of a grammatical nicety. 

A more interesting reference to Christianity is found at p. 266 of 
Tol. Ill of the Akbaruama, where Akbar, in the course of speaking about 
the Hindu custom of Satl, observed to the Catholic priests that such 
sacrifice of life on the part of women would be more comprehensible in 
their country, as respect to women was part of their religion, and also 
as there a man was confined to one wife. 

At p. 42 General Maclagan quotes a passage from the Akbaruama 
(Bib. Ind. ed. III. 677) about one Padre Farmaleun. 

Formerly I suggested that this might be Fra Emmanuel Pinheiro, 
but General Maclagan has shown that this is untenable, 

I have now scarcely any doubt that the person meant is, as General 
Maclagan has suggested, the Greek Suh-deacon Leo, or Leon Grimon. 
Probably Abul Fazl rendered the initial G by a Q and wrote 
and the copyist missed one dot, which is all the difference betwen fa 
and gd/ when tbe letters are joined. The dictionaries tell us that qaf 
is sometimes used for g&f and indeed this must be the case in Arabic 
as that language has no G, An India Office MS. has Farbitun, and 
anotlier has Farrnllun. There is also the form Faribtun. Apparently 
the surname has been placed before the Christian name and the name 
written as if it were Grimonleon, 

What helps us to identify Grimon the Greek with Farmaleon is 
that Abul Fazl tells us that Padre Farmaleon was employed in making 
translations of Greek books. It would seem that though Grimon or 
Farmaleun came from Goa, he had nob come from Europe. 

He had been returning to his own country when he touched at Goa, 
and presumably he was on his way home from China, for his companions 
brought China goods with them. That Grimon stayed on at Akbar’s 
court for a considerable time we know from Du J arric^s aceount, who 
tells us that Grimon had a crown a day from Akbar, and that he relin- 
quished this, and also left his wife behind him when he accompanied 
Benedict Goes to Yarkand,"*- Abul FazTs account enables us to know 
the date of Grimon’s arrival at Lahore, for what he tells is, that he arrived 
on 26th Farwardin of the 35th year, that is, 5th or 6th April 1590. 
This makes it impossible that Farmileun is a mistake for Edward Leio- 
tou, as the latter one did not arrive till 1591. Leioton, too, did not stay 

I Da Jarrio says Yarkand, bui; apparently Sir Henry Yule says that Grimon 
turnod back at Kabul. 
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long at Court, and bis mission was not at all a success. It is unlikely 
therefore that Abul Fazl would mention him. On the other hand, 
Grimon seems to have stayed many years at Court, for he came in 1590 
and left with Goes on 15th February 1603. As he left his newly-niarried 
wife behind him, he probably returned to Agra from Kabul or Yarkand. 

At p. 56 General Maolagan gives a translation of Rodolfo Acqiia- 
viva’s letter of 27th September 1582, which is in the Marsden M.S.B.M. 
Add. M.S.S. 9854. The translation, however, seems inferior to that 
given in Father Goldie’s book (1897). 

Father Goldie also gives in an Appendix the original Portuguese. 
The words Dottor Iraperbicado, or Impervicado, which were applied to 
Mubarak by Father Monserrat, present a difficulty, the word Imper- 
bicado not being found in any dictionary. General Maclagan renders it 
self-sufficient,” but it seems to me from the context that the word was 
used as a compliment. I would suggest Iraporfiado, which might mean 
Not-obstinate, i,e.^ liberal or open-minded, which, indeed, was Muba- 
rak’s character. In a note to the translation by Mr. Phillips in Father 
Goldie’s book, it is said that the phrase is obviously a nickname. 

General Maclagan’s account of the 2nd and 3rd Missions is very 
interesting, but I have nothing to add to the information contained in it.^ 

1 There is an interesting passage about AkbaPs religious discussions in the Zab- 
datu-t-TawarM of Nur-al-haq.^jSfee Slliot, VI. 182* 
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Ofi/^lsa lDian, tJie ruler of in tha tmis of Ayhar. — Btj 

H, BeVEBIDG05. 

[Read December, 1903.] 

In 1874 Dr. Wise published in our Journal a valuahle account o£ 
the Bar«a Blmjas of Eastern Bengal, and lie followed this up b j a sup- 
plementary paper in 1875. J.A.S.B. XLIII, p. 197 and id. XLIV, 181. 
At p. 209 of his first paper there is the account of Isa Khan, Dr. 
Wise, in his modest way, expressed the hope that his notices might 
excite others to add further particulars, and to complete what is still 
wanting of the history of Bengal to the final conquest by the Muham- 
madans. The object of this present paper is to add some particulars 
about * Isa IQiaii from the third volume of the Akbarnama, a source 
which has not been directly used by Dr. Wise. 

It is a curious circumstance that Abul Eazl in the Ain, Jarrett 
IT, 117, calls ‘ Isa, ‘ Isa AfglianJ for in the Akbarnama III, 432, he says 
that his fatlier was a Bais Rajput, that is, a Rajput belonging to Bais- 
wara in Oudh. (See Elliot’s Supp. Glossary, ed. by Beames I, 13.) 
This seems to indicate that the Ain was written first, and before Abul 
Fazl had received correct information. The account in the Akbarnama 
agrees with the family tradition mentioned by Dr, Wise that ‘ Isa’s 
father was a Bais Rajput whose name was Kali Das Gajdani, and that 
when he became a Muhammadan be received the title of Sulaiman 
Khan. Abul Eazl tells us, that the father settled in the fiuviatile 
region of Bengal and became a rebel. In the reign of Salim Shah, the 
the son of Sher Shah, Taj Khan, the elder brother of Sulaiman Kara- 
rani, and Darya Khan were sent against him. After severe fighting 
he gave in, and was pardoned. But soon afterwards he rebelled again 
and was, by stratagem, made a prisoner and put to death. His two 
sons, ‘ Isa and Ishmael were sold to merchants and carried oB into Cen- 
tral Asia. When Salim Shah died (1554), Qutbu-d-din Khan, their 
father’s brother, behaved well, and after much searching found his two 

I So in text, but tbe ludia Office MSB. Kos. 235 and 236 have a quite different 
name, tn'sf., Magbbadi. 

J, I. 8 
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nephews and brought them back to Bengal. One would like to tliiiik 
that this good uncle was the Qufcbu-d-dm who left Sheu Shall inid be- 
came a recluse in disgust of the king* s breach of faith towards Piiraii 
Mai, ^Isa was remarkable for ability and prudence and rose to he at 
tlie head of the twelve zamindars of Bengal. Abul Payi*s language, if 
construed strictly, means that there were 12 zamindai's exclusive of 
* Isa, but this is not Pimenta’s statement. According to a tradition 
preserved by the JangalbM family he married Fatima a daughter of one 
Saiyid Ibrahim. Another tradition, Wise 202, is that he inanied a 
daughter of Gaud Eai of Bikrampur. Abul Fazl calls him the ruler 
(marzlm) of Bhati and says that though he always professed to be sub- 
missive to the rulers of Bengal, i.e.^ Sulaiman .Kararanl and Dadd, he 
had the good sense not to visit them. On the same page he gives the 
boundaries of Bhati, and does so in a way which has puzzled Professor 
Dowson (Elliott VI, 73) and myself. For he talks of Bhati being a 
tract which has Tanda on the south, and the ocean and the termination 
of the mountains of Thibet on the north ! Tliei'e surely must be some 
copjist*s mistake, but all the MSS. tell the same story. A possible 
interpretation is that the words mean South of Tanda and ISrorth of the 
ocean and the terminations of the hills of Tipperah. Blochmann 342 
n.L has “ from ISf.S., from Thibet to the ocean.** Abul Fazl goes on at 
pp. 433 and 438 to describe Shahbaz Khan*s campaigns against * Isa 
in 1584. At pp. 483 he says that Shahbiiz took the two foists which 
had been erected on each side of the Granges at Kliizrpur “ as this was 
the thoroughfare to and from Bhati.** Then he took Sonargaon, and 
the populous city of Kax^abiih which was ‘ laa*s residence. After that 
he hastened to Bara Sindur, which is a great city, and obtained much 
booty. Then he emerged into the Brahmaputra. He was nearly 
catching the rebel Ma‘§um Kabuli, when * Isa came back from Cuch 
Bihar with a large army. The imperialists had now to act on the 
defensive and took up their quarters in Toke (Totak in text) which is 
on the bank of the Brahmaputra, and opposite Agava Sindur (Kinura 
Sindur in text) and built a fort there. Then Shahhaz sent for Tarsau 
Khan to march from Bhowal of Dacca and also knoun as ISFagari) 
towards Khizrpiir and disconcert the enemy by attacking them on 
another side. Unfortunately Tarsan was rash and was cut oil by 
Ma^um wbo had taken refuge in the islands, (or more probably, the 
peninsula, Jazira) between the Lakhia and the Brahmaputra. 

It will be seen from the above that * Isa*s residence was at Kara- 
buh and not at Kliizrpur, and the question is where was this town. 
The Bib. Ind. gives the variant Katrabuh and the Lucknow ed. has 
also this form* The name occurs again at p. 733 in connection with , 
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^ Isa’s naval figlit with Eajali Man Singli’s son Dnrjan 
tlie latter was defeated and killed. There too we have the variant 
Katrahuli. In both cases the India office M.S. ISTo. 236 h<as KasraBnh 
which onlj differs by one dot from Katrabuh. The India Office MS. 
235 has Katrabiih or Katraluh. The Maasir-nl-Uinra II, 474, has 
ICairapfir. I think then that we may take it that Katrabiih is the 
correct rending, and it is evident that this is the Katraho of Dr, Wise's 
])aper, which he describes as being still the residence of descendants of 
'Isa Khan. J.A.S.B. for 1874, p. 211. See also p. 214 where Katrabo 
ill Sarkar Baziiha is mentioned in a sanad belonging to the Jangalbaii 
family. Bakbtarapnr which is mentioned by Dr. Wise as ‘ Isa's resi- 
dence is only given doubtfully by Mr. Blochmann, and appears to be a 
misreading for Katrabiib, the first letter h having been taken as part 
of the name, instead of as a preposition. It will be seen from Dr. 
Wise's paper that " Catrabo ” is mentioned by Sebastian Manriqne 
who was in Bengal in the first half of the 17th century, as one of the 
twelve provinces. Upon this Dr. Wise remarks : “ Catrabo is Katrabo, 
now a tappa on the Lakhya opposite Khizrphr and which for long was 
the property of the descendants of ' Isa Khan.” There does not appear 
to be any town or village of the name of Katrabo now in existence, and 
a tappa of course may be a pretty large area. I imagine that the tappa 
is what appears in the Ain Jarrett II, p. 138, as Katarraalbazii and 
which yielded a revenue of nearly three million of dams (about 
Bs. 75,000). In the text of the Ain, p. 404, we have the variant Kata- 
bal, and Tiefenthaler gives Katarbal. Kow in Bennel’s map of the 
Meglma to the head of the Lakhia, as reproduced in Tiefenthaler 
Vol, III., we have a place marked Goraboe N. of Dacca and on the 
right bank of the Lakhia or Banar, a little north of Ekdallah, 
May not tins be Katrabuh ? It seems evident that Shahbaz Khan 
after capturing Sonargaon sailed up the Lakhia, or marched along 
its banks to Agarasindur and Toke and then came out on the Brah- 
maputra, le., what was the Brahmaputra then and is still so called 
by the natives. The Kinara Sindur of the text is, I have no doubt, 
Agarasindur in the Mymensingh distinct, oppOvsite Toke and which 
in my time was another name for the Kikli thana* Goraboe is near 
the site of Doordooreah marked on Taylor's map in his topography of 
Dacca, and described by him at pp. 112-114. It is true that he marks 
Doordooreah as on the left bank of the Lakhya, but apparently the 
town and the fort were on opposite sides, p. 1J3. His words are: At 
one of these localities in thana Kapasia, known in the present day by 
tlie name of Doordooreah, and situated upon the banks of the Banar, 
about eight miles above Akdalla, are to be seen the remnins of a fort 
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and opposite to it the foundations of a town, both of which it is said 
were built and occupied by the Booneah Rajahs.*' By Booneah Di\ 
O'aylor means the dynasty -which according to him preceded the Pal 
kings, and of whom there is some account in Buohaiiaii and in Mr. 
Gait's paper on the Koo kings of Kamrup. J.A S.B. for 1898, p. 281. 
But the word Booneah is the same as Bliuya and as the Boiones of Man- 
riqneand Du. Jarric, Wise, J.A.S.B. for 1875, p. 181, and is as applicable 
to the Barah Bhuyas of the 16th century as to the mythical Biiddhists. 
Taylor also at p. 163 speaks of ‘Isa’s contemporary Cand Rai as being a 
Booneah ! At all events, Doordoorea was occupied by Muhammadans, 
if not built by them, for Taylor speaks of the foundations of a dargah 
and mosque there. Taylor’s description shows that the ruins are, or 
were, very extensive, and he suggests that they may really be the site 
of Ekdalla as the place commonly known by that name and which is 
further down the river, has no remains of a fort. 

At p. 438 Ahul Fazl tells ns how Shahbaz Khan had to retreat in 
the following year (1585) in disgrace from the country of BhM. He 
had encamped on the banks of the Panar, i.e., the Banar, a I’iver which, 
as Taylor says, unites the Bz^ahmaputra (ie., the old Brahmaputra) and 
the Lakhia. Shahbaz lay thei‘e for seven montlis and had frequent en- 
gagements with *Isa. At one time he was successful and obtained an 
agreement from ‘Isa that he would allow a royal officer, vh., a iktrogha to 
be stationed in the port of Sonax’gaon, but eventually he had to break 
up his camp and to retreat, first to Sherpur Murca in Bogra (on the 
Karatoja) and then to Tanda, with the loss of all his baggage and of 
many men. The causes of this disaster were the sickness of his troops, 
his quarrels with the officers,, and the flooding of his camp. This was 
effected hy ‘Isa’s having the bank of the Brahmaputra cut in fifteen 
places. From this fact it seems evident that Shahbaz’ camp was neaz" 
the head of the Banar, L e., it was near Toke well known to all travel- 
lers by water as a charmingly wooded spot near where the Banar or 
Sital Lakhia leaves the old Brahmaputra. It was about a year after 
this, namely, in 1586, that Ralph Fitch was at Sonargaou. His remark 
was that “ the chief king of all these countries was called Isacan, and 
he is the chief of all the other kings, and is a great friend to the 
Christians 1” Perhaps it is not too fanciful to suppose that his liking 
for the Chiustians was partly the result of his bearing the name of their 
Lord, Fitch’s statement however is somewhat opizosed to Plmenta’s 
remark that the conversion of Bengal was delayed by the circumstance 
that nine of the twelve princes were Muhammadans. At pp. 461, 479, 
632, 672, 697, 711, 714, 716 and 733 of the Akbarnama, Tol, III, there 
are various references to ‘Isa Khan, and we are told more than once of 
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Ills makiBg submission and sending presents. But be was never really 
subdued, and bis swamps and creeks enabled bim to preserve bis iude- 
pendence as e^Eectnally as tbe Aravalli Hills protected Kana Pratap of 
Udaipur. At p. 733 there is an account of ‘Isa’s defeating and killing 
Durjan Singli tbe son of Rajah Man Singh. Perhaps the story in Dr. 
Wise’s paper, p. 213, about ‘Isa’s slaying Man Singh’s son-in-law in single 
combat is a reminiscence of this naval battle. At p. 763 we are told of 
‘Isa’s death, which took place in the 44th year of Akbar’s reign and in 
the year 1008, 1599-1600, Dr. Wise, p. 210, says that ‘Isa left two sons 
Musa and Diwan ^ Muhammad Khan of whom nothing is known. But 
according to Abul Pazl p. 809 ‘Isa had a son named Daud who gave Man 
Singh some trouble. Daud apparently was in league with Kedar the 
ruler of Bikrampnr and Sarharpur and who evidently is the Kedar Rai 
of Bikrampnr, Wise, i.e., 202. 

In Mr, Grait’s paper, already referred to, pp. 290-91, there is a refer- 
ence to wars between the “ Gaur Pasha ” and the Rajah of Kuc Bihar, 
and we are told that Silarai was defeated (see p. 290) and taken prisoner 
and afterwards released on account of his curing the Gaur Pasha’s 
mother of a snake-bite. There we are told that the Gaur Pasha’s mother 
afterwards died and that Nar Karayan and Akbar combined to attack 
the Ganr Pasha, Silarai invaded his kingdom on the east and Man 
Singh from the west. The result was that the Gaur Pasha was defeat- 
ed and had to fly to the Faringhis. Further on Mr. Gait remarks, p. 
297, that the Mussalman historians of tbe period make no mention of 
the assistance said to have been rendered by hTar Narayan in the sub- 
jugation of Daud Shah. I submit that the apparent omission has 
been caused by Mr. Gait’s assuming that the Gaur Pasha meant was 
Daud Shah. The Kuc Bihar records apparently do not say so, and if 
we substitute ‘Isa Khan for Daud, the difficulty disappears. It is true 
that *Isa is not called Gaur Pasha by the Muhammadan historians, hut 
neither is Daud, and the latter and his father before him lived at Tanda 
and not at Gaur. Gaur is an 'old name for a part of the Baqirganj dis- 
trict, and we And the title Ganriya assumed by another pretender to the 
throne of Bengal. ‘Isa too might well be called Gaur Pasha for he is 
said to have ruled to the confines of Kuc Bihar. The story about the 
snake-bite can hardly apply to Daud Shah’s mother Nolakhha who sur« 
rendered to Khan Jahan and was sent up to Fatbpur. Heither was 
Man Singh employed in Bengal in the time of Daud Shah. He was so 
employed in the time of ‘Isa, and at p. 733 we find it recorded that Man 
Singh acted in conjunction with Lachmi Rfarain of Kuc Bihar and that 

1 Perhaps the Diwan Kot 4 m. above Khizrpur and on the right bank Lakhia is 
a memento of this son. 
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lie saved the latfcer, although in the river-conihat Mfm Skgh 
defeated and killed. We know also from p. 716 that ‘Isa supported 
the Patkuar against Lachml Narain, and we have in Dr. Wise’s paper, 
p. 218, a reference to a victory obtained over the Eoo B.ajah. It is 
curious that the Kiic Bihar chronicle should speak of the Ganr Pasha’s 
taking refuge with, the Paringhis (Mr. Gait’s paper, p, 291) and that 
Dr. Wise should mention the tradition that ‘Isa fied to Ohittagojig. 
Daud Khan certainly never did this, and indeed in his time there were 
probably no Faringhi settlements to fly to. 

POSTSCEIPT. 

Katrabuh is probably identical with the Catebaiuy of Taylor, 
Topography of Dacca, p. 64, where it is stated that ‘‘Harish Gandra, 
one of the Booneah Rajahs, resided at Catebarry near Sabar.” This 
statement is repeated in the Statistical Account of Bengal Y, 118, where 
the place is called “ Katibari near Sahhar. In the list of fiscal divi-' 
sions in the same volume, pp. 189-141, this is entered as No. 93 Katho- 
raho tappe. 

I take this opportunity of suggesting that Dr. Taylor’s very 
valuable work should be reprinted. He seems to have been the real 
father of statistical inquiries in Bengal. 

I also take the oppoi’tunity of suggesting that the unintelligible 
southern boundary for the country of Bhatl given by Abul Fa,zl, viz., 
“ South Tanda,” may be a mistake for Landa wliicb in the R-iyazu-s- 
Salatin is given as one of the boundaries of Orissa. I do not however 
know what place is meant by the author of the Riyaz. The passage 
occurs at p. 15, line 10 of his work; and the full houndaiy is Landa 
Dalul Bhatl is sometimes regarded as being merely a strip 

of land extending along the coast of Bengal. Thus Colonel Jarrett 
describes it in his translation of the Im II, 116, n. 3, as “ the coast- 
strip of the Sunderbans from Hijli to the Meghna.” But according to 
Abul Fazl’s description it was a very large tract of country, and its 
breadth from N.F.S. was 300 kos or more than Bengal whose breadth 
from N.E.S. was only 200 kos. Apparently it included the whole of 
East Bengal, together with much of Sylhet. The eastern boundary of 
Bhati is given by Abul Fazl as Habsha, or as Jasur (the MSS. do not 
agree), and Professor Dowson has rendered this as Jessore, Elliot YI, 73, 
But Abui Fazl calls the boundary a TFild‘yat or Country, and Jessore 
was not even a Sarkar in his time, but only an alternative name for a 
pargana. I therefore believe that the boundary meant is Jaintla winch 
in the Ain is spelt Jesa Jarrett, IT, 189, Perhaps this may help to ex- 
plain Abul Fazl’s impossible northern boundary, viz., yU dUrya4-iior 
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H. Beveridge — Isa Khan. 

the ocean. Perhaps what he meant, or his informants meant, was darya- 
i^smma, i.e., the river Soorma. 

As ‘Isa Khan and his brother were sold as slaves, it maj he pre- 
sumed, in spil-e of the tradition mentioned by Dr. Wise, that their father 
remained a Hindu, for it seems that a Muhammadan cannot be sold into 
slavery bj^ a Muhammadan. 
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[With Plates I and IL] 

This supplement has been started primarily in the hope that coin 
collectors in India may find it convenient to chronicle in its pages noti- 
ces of nnpiiblished or rare coins /which they may obtain from time to 
time. 

It is also meant to include notes on other subjects of antiquarian 
and philological interest which by themselves might not afford suffi- 
cient material for a paper in the main body of the Journal. 

It is a matter of common experience that casual finds by private 
persons of highly interesting coins ax’e not made public with the free- 
dom that is desirable. Almost all private cabinets contain specimens 
which their owners have not had any inclination or inducement to pub- 
lish in any recognised journal.- 

Public cabinets are also not entirely free from reproach in this 
matter. Supplements to prirtted catalogues are brought out at incon- 
veniently long intervals and new acquisitions of interest may thus remain 
unknown for years except to casual visitors. 

The search for Indian coins since the days of Prinsep and Thomas 
has continued to be keen. The enthusiasm of General Cunningham 
and Mr. 0. J. Eodgers in this direction has made itself widely felt, and 
the result is that every year brings to light numbers of coins previously 
unknown to numismatists. This is particularly noticeable in the case 
of the period covered iSy the later Muhammadan Sultans of Dehli whose 
coins were struck not only at the capital but at many of the more pro- 
minent towns in their territories. The list of these towns which is a 
matter of historical and possibly geographical interest is being yearly 
added to in consequence of private research. 

Similarly for progress in the study of ancient Indian history the 
publication of finds of new coins is all-important. 

It is in the help that such, notices afford to those engaged on 
the larger work of tabulating the numismatic records of specific periods 
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and dynasties tliat this supplement should be fonnd useful, if coin collec- 
tors and those interested in philological and antiquarian matters will 
but commit their observations to writing, to use the words of Sir William 
Jones, and send them to the Asiatic Society in Calcutta. 

MsDiiEVAL Coins. 

1. 'Samudra Gupta,— A. new variety of the Battle-axe type. Pi. j 

. Ohvene.—Kmg, standing, leaning on battle-axe and facing left- 
attendant in left field supporting a standard tipped with a crescent; 

Between attendant and king the word ^ 

3 

Between king and battle-axe the words. 

u 

(Note.—Uhe final “ra” and “ta” of “Samudra ” and “ Gupta ’’ are 
absent owing to want of space on the coin). 

£epe»d.— To right of battle-axe ^ 7f ^ kj-tanta. 

To left of attendan 23 g Tf J E § TC E 7T Vajitaraja jitajata 
Eererse.— Goddess on throne facing front with feet on a single lo- 

tus flower in full bloom. 

In right hand a fillet, in left hand a lotus flower. 

Monogram, 

Legend. ^ ^4 711/ ^fi^anta-para^u i.e. the battle-axe 

of Krfcanta. ; 118 grs. 

The novel features in this coin, which was obtained in Lucknow, 
are (1) the fuller legend on the obverse, (2) the position of the king^s 
name, (3) the lotus flower on the reverse in the goddess’s left hand and 
at her feet. H. IST. Wright, C.S. 

2. In our proceedings for 1881, at page 39, a gold coin belonging to 

the late Mr. B. jNTicholson is described. The inscription was x*ead “ SVi 
Dhairjyaraja ” by Dr. Hoernle. The coin is now in my possession, and 
it seems to me certain that the inscription should be I’ead §1 or 

S''ri Yigharaha- The style of the letters would connect it with the same 
period as the very common silver coins, of the Indo-Sassanian type, 
which bear the same name, though the devices (obverse, bull IJifaiidi, and 
lingam ; reverse, cow suckling calf) are purely Indian. PL I. 2. 
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Sdltans OF Dehli. 

3. a new mint. PJ. I. 3. 4. 

Towards the close of 1902 a rupee of Ghiyas-ud-dlii Baibaa was 
brouglit to me, similar in type to tlie coin illusteated by Thomas (Cliro- 
nicies of the Pathan Kings of Debli, Pi. 11. 42), bufc differing in its 
marginal legend. Unfortunately the latter is not perfect. A portion 
of it is, liowever, sufficiently preserved to enable the place of mintage to 
be deciphered with clearness. The legend on the reverse runs 

jjJ 

[Struck in tlie district of Sultanpur ...in the year 679 A. H.] 

On the obverse, too little of the margin is left to be of any further 
help. The coin weighs 165 grs. 

Twelve months later I came across a confirmation of the above 
reading on a small copper coin of the same king of the type given by 
Thomas on p. 135 of his Chronicles No. 115, Plate , II, Pig. 45. This 
little coin on the reverse has instead of the words 

The coin weighs 31 grs. 

To which Sultanphr this coin shonld be assigned I am unable to say. 
It cannot be the Sultanpur ( Warangal) of the coins of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, as Warangal was not named till late in the reign of Giiiyas- 
ud-din Tughlak. There was a Sultanpur within a short distance of old 
Dehli, but it is unlikely that there should have been two mints in such 
close proximity. 

It is more probable that the ‘^Khita Sultanpur^’ of Balban was in 
or near the province of Bengal which was the scene of the principal 
expedition of that monarch’s reign, H, N. Wright, O.S. 

Mughal Emperors op Hindustan. 

4. JaJianffh\. — A new zodiacal mohar. PL I. 5. 

Obverse , — Earn (Aries) to right looking backward over shoulder 
within rayed circle. 

Bev&i'se . — Within dotted circle. 

I -n j 

The legend forms the following couplet : — 

Bad mwan ta U Umad mihr o MUh 
Sihka4-tirdu4-JaMngh* SMh 
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[Ma}’' the coin of tlie camp of Jabangir Shah remain eiirreut as 
long as the smi and moon exist.] 

This interesting coin which was found by me in Dehli in October 
1902, stands by itself in almost every particular. The most recent 
publication on the ziodiacal coins of Jahangir is Monsieur Dronin’s 
article in the ** Revue ISTumismatique” in 1902 (p. 259), in which are 
described the zodiacal coins in the French ‘‘Cabinet des Medailles.” 
The British Musenm Catalogue contains an account of the 43 gold 
specimens in that Museum and Mr. J. S, Gibbs had a valuable paper 
entitled Hotes on the zodiacal Rupees and Mohars of Jahangir^’ in the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1878. These 
are the most important publications of recent date bearing on the sub- 
ject, and in none of them is any reference made to a coin resembling 
the one now described. 

Hitherto the only names of mints noticed on the zodiacal coins 
of Jahangir have been— 

On gold coins : Agra, Lahore, ^ AJmir,^ Ahmadabad,^ Fathpiir 
Slkri.* 

On silver coins: Abmadabad, Agra (from gold die), Kashniir, 
Fathpur Sikri.^ 

The present coin must have been struck in the camp (Urdu) 
of Jahangir, and is so far the only coin known to have been so struck 
by that king. Coins struck by Akbar in bis “Urdu” or “Urdu-i-Zafar- 
qarin” are met with. The sign of the Ram shews that my coin was 
struck in the Jfirst month fParwardin), possibly on the Nauroz, of 
Jahfingm^s 22nd year, corresponding to the seventh month (Rajab ) of 
1036 A. H. or March 1627 A. D, Where Jahangir actually was at that 
time I have not been able to ascertain with any exactitude. In the sixth 
month of his 21st year he left Kabul for Hindustan (Elliot and Dowson, 
Vol. YI, p. 429). He went to Lahore (idem p. 431), and in his 22nd 
year appears to have gone to Kfu^mlr (idem p, 485). He died 8 months 
later (28 Safar 1037 A.H.) on his way back to Lahore. Probably he 
was on his way from Lahore to Kashmir when the present coin was 
issued. 

Further, no other zodiacal coin is known of so late date. The 
latest specimen in the British Museum is dated 1033. M. Drouin, 

i M. Drotiin describes and figures a Sagittarius struck at Lahore in the name of 
Kurjahau. 

^ Gibbs A.S.B. Prog. 1883, 

^ B.M.O. No. 357 and Brouin (p. 0 of paper). 

^ See Gibba, J. A.S. Bom t 1878 ; the coins belonged to Col, Guthrie. 

s White King and Tost, Num. Ghron ; 1896, Tol XVI, p. 156. 
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thoiigli on p. 11 of his article Be iwarks that file period of zodiacal 
coins extends from 1019 to 1036, states on p. 16 of the same paper 
‘"lesannees de frappe vont done de 1019 d 1036 pour le moiinajage 
d’argent alors qn’elles osoillent entre 1026 et 1034* pour les mohrs.’' 
A rupee (Taurus) struck at Agra in 1035, wliioh is in the Cabinet , des 
Medailles, bears the latest date given by him. Mr. Gibbs remarked : 
“ The latest date among my own gold is Cancer 1034-20, and aiiioiig the 

silver 1027-13 ^ ^ * Marsden gives 1034-19 as the 

latest gold with the exception of the I’are Sagittarius at Paris which 
has Hurjahan Begam’s name on the reverse and which is 1035-20.” 

The engraving both of the obverse and reverse dies is particularly 
fine, and I believe that no other zodiacal moharis known with the figure 
of the Earn to the right. The reverse legend adds a new couplet to 
those hitherto recorded on the coins of Jahangir. The coin weighs 
168 grs. 

6. On the date of the Baltml Goins. Pi. I. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 

It is well-known that a series of coins issued from the Ahmadahad 
mint in the name of Sulfan Salim Shah, son of Akbar ^ah. How this 
Salim on mounting the imperial throne assumed the name of Jahangir^ 
and accordingly it is not strange that the Salimi silver rupees and 
copper tankis have generally been assigned to some period prior to his 
accession. The British Museum Catalogue, for instance, attributes 
them to Jahangir as Governor of Gujarat. Unfortunately for this 
hypothesis, however, the prince Salim never was Governor of Gtijarat. 
Below is the list of all the viceroys appointed by the Emperor Akbai* 
from the date of his subjugation of the province in A.D. 1573 until the 
accession of Jahangir in A.D. 1605, 

1. Mirza ‘Aziz Koka ... A.D. 1573-1575, 

2. Mirza ‘Ahd al Eahim Khan 1575-1577, 

3. Shihah al din Ahmad Khan ... 1577-1583. 

1 Jakaugir, the eldest son of the Emperor Akbar the Great, ''was named 
Mir7.a Salim on account of his coming into the world, as supposed, by the prayers 
** of Shai^ Salim Cishti, a venerable Shaikh and dervish who resided in the village 
“ of Sikri, now called Fatehpur Sikri, in the province of Igra,’' Beale ; Oriental 
Biographical Dictionary (1894), page 191. My Mend, Mr. J. I. Ghoae, m.a., of 
Ahmadabad, has kindly supplied me the following extract from the Tuzak-i-Jalian- 
giri : "After mj birth I was named Sultan Salim. But I never heard the blessed 
‘*lips of my^father address me either seriously or in jest as Muhammad Salim or 
‘‘ Sultan Salim. He always called me Shekho Baba When I became King it 

^ came into my mind that I should change my name (Salim) because of its resem-. 

blance to the names of the Qai^ars of Turkey, The Heavenly Tnspirer put into 
,, of Kings is to conquer the world, I should call myself 
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4... 

Ptimid.Khan Gujariti- . ... 

... 1583-1584. 

■ 5. 

Mirzi ‘Abd al Eabilm Khan (2nd time). 

... 1584-1587. 

,, 6 . 

IsmiVil Qiill Khan ... ' 

... 1587. 

7. 

Mirza ‘Aziz Koka' (2nd time) .■ ... 

... 1588-1592. 

■■■,, ■ B.„ 

Sultan MurM Bakhsh . 

... 1592-1600. 

9. 

Mirza ‘Aziz Koka (Srd time) 

... 1600-1606. 


Not only is Salim’s name absent from this list, but, inasmuch as 
in all the thirty- two years the viceroyalty w^as never vacant, no loop- 
hole even remains for the conjecture that Salim may at some time have 
held the Office of Oovernor. 

It is true that towards the end of Akbar’s reign Salim rose in 
rebellion, but tbe disaffection was shortlived^ and apparently was 
confined to the Allahabad District, No trace of it seems to have reach- 
ed the distant Ahmadabad, 

If then Salim’s coins were not struck by him either as Yiceroy or 
as rebel, we are evidently shut up to the conclusion that they were 
issued by his orders as Emperor, And if this be the case, we may safe- 
ly affirm that they must have been stimck in the very earliest part of 
his reign — befox^e bis newly adopted name Jahangir had quite come 
into vogue. On this point the evidence of the coins themselves is in- 
structive. They bear no Hijri year, but, as generally read, they have 
alongside of the name of the month of issue either the year 2 or the 
year 5, Not a single Salimi coin is known of the year 1 or 3 or 4, and 
none of any year later than 5, JEow to account for the strange lacuna 
was long a puzzle. The first clue to a solution was given by Mr. Nelson 
Wright who noticed that the coins supposed to read the year 5 do, as a 
matter of fact, read 50. The Persian figure 5 is here written as a small 
circle, and accordingly the following digit, zero, is represented merely 
by a dot. On several badly struck specimens the 5 appears clear enough, 
but in the process of coining the 0, which came nearer the edge of the 
die, has simply missed the fian altogether. On other specimens again 
the dot has been quite worn away. My own collection, however, con- 
tains five of these Salimi rupees with the 50 written distinctly as 0# 
With this clue in our hand the tangle all unravels. And in this 
way: — 

Clearly the 50 represents the 50th (or last) solar year of Akbar’s 
reign, his Ilahi 50, and the 2 the next succeeding solar year. In the 
earlier months of the Ilahi 50 Akbar was still on the throne, and the 
coins of these months bore his name. In the first week of the 8th 

I Eeferrmg to Salim’s rebellion Manoucbi writes : He repaired tbe disobedience 
of a few months by a sincere application ever after to all tbe offices of a dutifal 
son.’’ Catron’s Manouchi (English Translation, 1709), page 134. 
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niontli of tliaf year—on the 6th day of Iban— Salim mounted the throne. 
Forthwith in that same month of Aban coins were struck at tlie Ahmacla- 
bad mint in the name of Salim, but bearing still as their date the year 
50. Each succeeding month of that year Salim’s coins issued from 
Ahmadabad, these coins showing the name o f the Tnontli of issue and 
the year 50. When the new solar year began the same typo of coin was 
struck, hut with the date Ear ward in 2, and during the hrst foin^ months 
of this year 2 that issue continued with the mere change consequent 
upon the change of month. In the fifth month Salim (or, as he was 
now called, Jahangir) introduced his new type of coin — the well known 
‘‘heavy rupees”^ — with their entirely new legend* Besides substitut- 
ing his imperial name Jahangir for his birth-name Salim, he also so far 
at least as the Al^madabad coins are concerned, dropped the year 2 from 
these coins, and now for the first time admitted the year 1. As yet only 
one Hew Year’s Day (of the solar year) had occurred in his reign, and 
he now elected to count from that day his Ilahi year 

Thereafter most of his coins bore both the date of the Hijri (lunar) 
year and also the number of the regnal (solar) year — thus 1016-1, 1015- 
2, 1016-2, 1010-3, 1017-3, &c &c. 

In order to indicate the precise period to which the coins struck for 
Salim at Ahmadabad should, in my opinion, be assigned, I have drawn up 
the following Table of Synchronisms of the Arabic and Persian months 
for the three years beginning 10th March, O.S., 1605. In the Waqi‘at-i. 
Jahangiri it is definitely stated that the third solar year of Jahangir’s 
I’eign opened on a “ Thursday, the 2nd of Zu’l hijja, corresponding 
with the Isti of Earwardin.” Bowson-Elliot : YI. 316. With this as 
starting-point the coustruefcion of a Table of monthly synchronisms for 
the three preceding years presents no difhculty. It is only necessary to 
bear in mind — 

(a) that in the Hijri year months of 30 and 29 days alternate, one 
day being added to tiie last (short) month of any intercalary year ; 

(h) and that in the Persian year each month is of 30 days, but 
that 5 days — the gathas— are always added to the end of the last 
month. 

1 The Ilahl rupees of Akbar and Salim’s rupees invariably weigh each just a 
few grains under 180, but Jahangir’s heavy rupees rose at a bound to 3X5, and three 
years later to 222 grains, 

2 “ Jabangir counts the years of his reign by the solar reckoning, and tho first 
‘‘ year of his reign as coramenciag on the ISTew Year’s Day next fiffcor his accession, 

‘‘ with the entrance of the Sun into Aries, which corresponded with the llih 
*'qa‘da, 1014 A.H. (lOth March, 1606 A.O.)/’ Dowsou- Elliot, Hiatoiw of India, 
T I. 290, note 2.. - ' ' 
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Table of Monthly Syncheonisms. 

28 Shawwal 1013^ New Year’s day of 50tli solar year in 

Akbar’s reign.i = 9 Marcli, G.S., 1605. 
= lFarwardiii 50 of Akbar. 


30 Za’l qa^da 

1C13 = 1 Ardibiliiglit 50 „ 

,5 , 

1 Miiharram 

1014=1 Eiurdad 

50 „ 

)» 

1 Safar 

1014=1 Tir 

50 „ 

J» 

::\2;Rabl^.I ,, 

1014=1 Amardad 

50 „ 

jj 

2 Eal)i‘ II 

1014 sssl Shahriwar 50 „ 

39 

3 Jumada I 

1014 = 1 Mihr 

50 „ 

39 

3 Jumada 11 

1014 = 1 Aban 

50 „ 

33 

3-8 Jumada II 

1014 = 1-6 Aban 

50 „ 

39 

8 Jumada II 

1014 = 6 Aban 

50 ,, 

„ =11 October^ 


O.S., 1605. 



Saltm ascends the throne.^ 


8 J umMa II — 

3 Rajab 1014 = 6-30 Aban 

50 of Salim. 

4 Rajab 

1014 = 1 Agar 

50 „ 

»» 

4 Sha‘ban 

1014 = 1 Dai 

50 „ 

33 

5 Ramazan 

1014=1 Bahman 

50 „ 

33 

5 Sbawwal 

1014=1 Isfandarmuz 50 „ 

39 

11 Zul qa^da 

1014 = New Year’s 

day of 

1st solar year in 


Jabangir’e 

[ reign. 

corresponding 


to 10 March. O.S.. 

, 1606. 


= 1 Farwardin 

2 of Salim, 

11 ZnT hijja 

1014 = 1 Ardibiliisht 2 „ 

4 

jj 

11 Mnharram 

1015 = 1 Khurdad 

2 

93 

11 Safar 

1015=1 Tir 

2 „ 

93 

12 kabi^ I 

1015 = 1 AmardM 

1015-1 

of Jahangir. 

12 Rabi‘ II 

1015 = 1 Shahriwar 1015-1 

99 . . 99 

13 Jumada I 

1015 = 1 Mihr 

1015-1 

: 99 ' ■■ 99 

13 Jumada II 

1015= 1 Aban 

1015-1 

99 99 

14 Rajab 

1015=1 Izar 

1015-1 

39 33 

14 Sha'ban 

1015 = 1 Dai 

1015-1 

93 33 

•15;; Ramazan 

1015 = 1 Bahman 

1015-1 

J» 33 


i Brifc, Mus. CataL of Indian Coins — tke Ma gh al Emperors, page Ixii. Also Oun- 
ningliam^s Book of Indian Eras, p» 225. 

S Gf. B. E. TI. 284. The date 8 Jnraada ii, 1014 A.H., corresponds not to 
the 12th but to the 11th October, 1605 A.D, 

S D. E. YL 200, note 2. 

^ 1014 H. was an intercalary year, and thus its month 2n’i hijja contained 
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15 Shawwal 

1015 = 1 Isfandarmuz 1015-1 of Jahangir. 

,21 Zu’l qa‘da 

I015=J)3’ew Tear’s day of 2ud 

solar year in 


Jahangir’s 

reigii.^ = 10 

March, O.S., 


1607. 




= 1 Farwardin 

1015-2 of Jahangir. 

21 Dhul 

1015 = 1 Ardibihisht 1015-2 ,, 

n 

22 Muharram 

1016 = 1 KhiirdM 

1016-2 „ 

' JA . , 

22 Safar 

1016 = 1 Tir 

1016-2 „ 

f> 

23 Rabi‘ I 

1016 = 1 Amardad 

1016-2 „ 

3? , „ , 

23 EabT II 

1016=1 Shahiiwar 

1016-2 „ 

3 3, 

24 Jumada I 

1016 = 1 Mihr 

1016-2 „ 

33 

24 Jumada II 

1016 = 1 Aban 

1016-2 „ 

' 13'' 

25 Bajab 

1016 = 1 Izar 

1016-2 „ 

53, ' , 

25 Sha^ban 

1016 = 1 Dai 

1016-2 „ 

■ ■ „33 '■ 

26 Ramadan 

1016 = 1 Bahmau 

1016-2 „ 

35 

26 Shawwal 

1016 = 1 IsfandarmuzlOI 6-2 „ 

,53 

2 ZuT hijja 

1016 =New Year’s day of 3rd 

solar year ia 


Jahangir’s 

reign.^ = 9 

Marob, O.S., 


1608. 




= 1 Farwardin 

1016-3 of Jahangir. 

2 Muharram 

1017 = 1 Ardibihisfet 1017-3 , 

5 35 

2 Safar 

1017 = 1 Kbardad 

1017-3 , 

3 33 

3 Rabi 4 

1017 = 1 Tir 

1017-3 , 

'■}■■■ ■■■ 33' " ' 

&c. 

&o. &c. 

&c. 



From this Table it appears that the Saliini coins find ilieir place 
between Akbar's and Jahangir’s, and that the period of tlieir issue 
covered nine consecutive months. In complete accord with the arrange » 
ment indicated in the Table mj collection shows, either in silver or in 
copper, Akbar’s coins struck month by month from Farwardiii till Milir 
of the Ilahl year 50, but none later than Mihr. Next in evidence are 
the Salim! coins of the year 50 beginning with Aban (PL 1. 6) and 
continuing without a break till Isfandarmuz (PL I. 7. 8). ; and thcreaftcj* 
month by month from Farwardin till Tir (PL I. 9. 10) the Salim! coins of 
the year 2. Then follow, last of all, the ** heavy rupees” of Jahangir, 
dated not 1014-1 but 10154, 1015-2, 1016-2, 1016-3, &c. 

In support of the opinion that the Salimi coins of the year 50 
precede those of the year 2, one farther piece of evidence is noteworthy. 
Ex hypothesis the first Salimi coins to be struck were those of Aban 50. 

Cf. D. E. TI, 802- On Hn© 12 of page 302 correct 22nd to 2Xst, and 1603 to 

1607. 

» D. E. Tl, 316. 1016 H, being an . interoakry year, its mouth Zu'l ihjja 
contained 30 days, 
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Now it is precisely tlie coins of this montli that differ in .their legend 
from all subsequent issues. The difference consists largely bat not 
solely in the arrangement of the words, and extends both to the obverse 
and to the reverse. The coins struck in the following montli, Azar 
are of that modified type which was maintained till the dose of the 
series. !N*ow the explanation of this change is clear if, as our theory 
assumes, the Aban coins were the first struck. They simply did not 
meet wdth complete approval. The obverse was pronounced too crowded 
and the reverse too diffuse. Ordei’s w'ere accordingly given to omit 
altogether the one word Ilahl and further to so rearrange the component 
words of the legend that a portion only should find a place on the 
obverse and the remainder on the reverse. The new dies were ready 
before the coins of the second month were struck, and thereafter, so long 
as the Salimi series issued, no furtlmr variation was deemed necessary. 

This Aban 50 rupee is an evident link between Akbar’s of the 
preceding month and Salim’s of the succeeding. While its obverse 
bears Salim’s name and the Salimi legend, its reverse is identical in 
type with the reverse of the rupees struck at Ahaiadabad in tbe last 
year of Akbar’s reign. Geo. P. Taylor, 

Ahmadahad. 

6. The copper coinage of Murad Bakh^ son of Shdhjahan, PL I. 11. 

When Shahjahan fell ill in A. H. 1067 (1657 A.D.) and his sons 
asserted their claims to the throne of the Ma^al, Murad Bakhsh was in 
Gujarat* The mints from which he issued coins in his own name were 
confined to that province. 

His silver coins are not infrequently met with struck at eitlier 
Ahmadahad, Surat or Cambay (Khambayat) . The gold coins are extreme- 
ly scarce and but one or two struck at Afannadabad are known. One 
of these is figui’ed in the British Museum Catalogue (No, 692). Hitherto 
his copper coinage has been unknown. Mr. Framjee Jamas jee Tbana- 
wala, of Bombay, however, was fortunate in securing two specimens of 
dams (fulus) struck by Murad Baj^gh at Surat, and one of these he has 
kindly presented to me. The coins are of the usual size of Akbari dam 
and weigh 316 and 333 grains, respectively- They bear the following 
legends : — 


Obv. 




Rev. 





J. 1. 10 


H. N. WiuGJiT, C,S. 
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Miscellanbous. 

7. A eoT07iation medal of the first king of Otidli. IFl. IL 

Obverse , — Bust of king, three quarters face in Jiigh relief, crowned 
and garlanded — within circular area — remaining ground occupied by 
flowered tracery — marginal legend in florid characters beginning under 
the king’s left shoulder. 

<- 5 * 3 ^ y j) ^ j^. *^3 

iJkSihf &X¥» 

Meve^'se , — Arms of the king in high relief within circular area. 
Two lions rampant holding flags on each of which appeal’s a fish. 
Between them a dagger (kaiar) surmounted by a crown. Below the 
flags tW'O fishes forming a circle, head to head below streamer. In right-, 
hand corner of area the letter Marginal legend beginning opposite 
the right flag. 

feA. ji) ^ (55^ ^ 

Tfe%R-*l, 260 grs. Size 2^6'', 

This interesting medal was obtained in Allahabad wldther it had 
been brought from JhunsI in the Allahabad district. It apparently 
commemorates the assumption by Ghazxuddin Haidar of regal dignity 
in October, 1819 (1234 A. H.). This monarch was the eldest son of 
hiawab Sa’ada-t All IS an of Awadh and had five years previously 
succeeded his father as IsTawab Wazir. At this coronation ceremony the 
cx’own was delivered to the king by the British Eesident. Ghazi-uddin 
Haidar I’eigned as king of Awadh for eight years. One of the titles 
assumed by him at his coronation was Shah-i-Zaman, and this title 
appears on the medal. Beyond the Ai*.* on the obverse, which 
doubtless refers to the first year of the newly assumed sovereignty, there 
is no date recorded, nor does the reverse legend appear to be a chrono- 
gram. The workmanship is of a high order, and the appearance on the 
medal of the king’s portrait contrary to orthodox custom indicates 
that the design was probably entrusted to some European artist. An 
oil-painting and a marble bust representing the king similarly dia- 
demed and arrayed are in the Lucknow Museum, but the name of the 
artist has in neither case been preserved. A second specimen is in the 
cabinet of Mr. R. Burn, O.S., and was also obtained in Allahabad. 

II. K WiuaHT, c,s, 
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The Mints of the MtigAalBmpferors, — E. BurH. 

The literature on the subject of this article has increased consider- 
ublj since the publication in 1885 of Mr. Leggett’s notes^ on the mint 
towns of the Mohamedans. That book gives few references, some of 
the statements made in it appear incorrect, and iu view of the discover- 
ies made in the last twenty years, it is incomplete. At pp, 277-279 of 
his valuable paper on Some coins of the Mu^al Emperors,'’® Mr. 
Dames gives a list of the mints added to our knowledge since the pub- 
lication of the British Museum Catalogue in 1892. A few publications 
have escaped his notice, so that this list also is not complete. 

Such lists are of use in two ways. They have a distinct historical 
value as showing the towns included in the Mughal Empire, or in 
which the sway of particular emperors was recognised. To the numis- 
matist they are necessary as a guide in ascertaining whether a particu- 
lar coin is known or not. E’er the historian, a bare list of mint names 
for each king is sufficient, while the numismatist requires also to know 
the metal of which each coin is made, and the type of inscription on it, 
besides the date it bears, if any. To prepare the information required 
by the latter is a task involving great labour which I am not able to 
undertake at present, but the following table has been drawn up to 
provide for the numismatist more details than are available except in a 
number of scattered papers. Through the kindness of my friends, it 
contains no fewer than 222 new items of interest to the numismatist, 
i.e.f references to coins of mints not yet published for the particular 
emperors in the metals shown here, while these items include 42 new 
mints. 

The list has been drawn up on the following plan. The British 
Museum Catalogue was first taken, and all mints found dn it were noted. 
Other catalogues and papers were then searched, in the order shown 

1 London, Stevens and Sons, 119, Chancery Lane, W.C. ; Calcutta, Thacker 
S|>ink and Co.,* Bombay, Thacker and Co. 

^ Numismatic Chronicle, 1902. 
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beloWy and mints found in any one of these, but not in an eaidier pub™ 
lication vvere marked. To some extent, tbex^efore, the list reduces the 
labour of searching when it is required to see i??heth.er a particular 
type or date has been published ; for example an entry of R(l) shows 
that the coin cannot be in any of tbe three Museum Catalogues, Lastly* 
unpublished coins are shovYn ; for pidvate collections I am indebted to 
the courtesy of the owners, who have permitted me to mention their 
coins. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, I.O.S , has supplied- me with notes of 
unpublished coins in the Imperial Museum, Calcutta, and one in the 
British Museum, The Maharaja of Gwalior kindly allowed me to 
inspect the collection of coins made by the late Mr. Maries, which is 
now in his possession. I am responsible for the readings of the coins 
quoted from the Lucknow Museum, of which I have prepared a rough 
manuscript catalogue. The form of the list is intended as a permanent 
record, in which additions can be noted. IJnpublished coins are dis- 
tinguished by the references being in italics it will be an advantage 
if numismatists will kindly communicate to me or to the Society addi- 
tions to, or corrections in, the list for publication. There are several 
published papers to which I have not been able to refer which may 
contain coins which should be entered, and it is possible, though care 
has been taken, that some entries have been made incorrectly. 


Key to the reference ft r 

Oaiiilogue of the British Museum, 1892, 

„ Lahore „ 1894, 

y> Imperial „ (Calcutta), 

E. E, Oliver, Some copper coins of Akbar 

found at KaTigra/^ ... J.A.S.B. 
W, Yost, “ Some rare Muhammadan coins, ” „ 

„ “ Dogam Mint, ... ,, 

C. J. Rodgers, “ Mughal copper coius,” ... „ 

W. Irvine, ‘‘Later Mn^als,” ... „ 

0. J. Rodgers, “ RareMu^al coins,’* ... „ 

R. Born, “A new dam of Akbar,” Progs. A.S.B., 

W. Vosfc, and L. White King, “Some 

novelties in Mnghal coins,” Nam. Obron., 

G. B. Tajlox’, “the coins of Ahmadabad,” J.B R.A.S., 
L, Bames, “ Some coins of the Mughal 

Emperors,** Num, Chron., 

Compton, “ Military Adventurers,’* 


1894 ... 

, 1886, p. 

1895, p. 
1895, p. 

1895, p. 

1896, p. 
1S.96, p. 
1896, p. 

1896, p. 
1900, p. 

1902, p. 
P* 


B, .M. 
P.M. 

C. M. 

1 , 0 . 
37, Y(I). 
69, Y(2}. 
m, R(l). 
208, I. 

220, E(2). 
109, B{1). 

155, K(i). 
409, T(l), 

275, I)(l). 
143, C. 


1 X have treated all the coins from the Lucknow Museum as unpublished, 
tbough some of them have been described in the annual reports, because these are 
often not accessible »■ 


R, Baru-^Me MintB of the Mughal Etnipewrs, 
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Wolsoley ** li^oto on a find o£ copper 

coins in the W au District, Barar,’" J. 1902, p. 63, H (1 ). 


Unpunished coins. 


Colleciiioii of Mi\ Frainji (Bombay) 

„ H. Z. Darrah, I.O.S. (Allahabad) 

„ K,ev. 0 . B. Taylor, D.D. (Ahmadabad) 

„ Lucknow MuKOuni 

„ L;ite Mr. Maries (Gwalior) 

„ H. Nelson Wright, I.O.S (Allahabad) 

5, G-. B. Bleazby, Accoiiiifca Dept, „ 

„ W. Yost (Mujor, I.M.S.) (Muttra) 

„ U. W. Ellis (Jiibbnlpore) 

„ K. Burn, X.C.S, (Naini Tal or Allahabad) 

„ L, W, King, I.O.S., C.S.I. 

5, Samuel Smith, Liverpool 


If. (not completely 
Dr. examined), 

T. 

L. M, 

M, 

r. 

G.B, 

F. ' ' 

D. 

B. 

K, 

B. 


N. B , — Those emperors or princes whose coins only show a few 
mints are shown separately from the emperors of whom many mints 
are known. 

A complete discussion of the names of the towns given in the list 
is impossible. Some of the places have not been identified, and thei’e is 
dispute about others. I only propose to make short notes on a few of 
them, 

Itawa (a). — The coins in the Lucknow Museum show that the 
cliange in spelling from to iyiif took place in the 42nd regnal year 
of Aurangzeb. Coins dated 42 julus and 1109 A.H, are spelt in the 
former way, and those dated 42 and 1110 in the latter method. lYhafi 
Khan^ says that an order was issued to make this change (the examples 
he quotes being Alalwa, Bangala, Baglaaa, and Pariiala) in 1103 A.H. 

AjmIr. — S ee also under Salimgarh. I have been unable to find 
any reference to this name for Ajmir. It is doubtless connected with 
Shaikh Salim Chisj^ti from whom Prince Salim took liis name. The 
copper coin of Akbar bearing the mint name Salimgarh Ajmir is dated 
982 A.H. Shaikh Salim died in 979 and Prince Salim was born in 

Islamabad. — It is uncertain at which place this mint was situated. 
It has been usual to consider that Chittagong was meant, hut Dames^ 
favours Ohakna in the Bekhan, on the ground that it was conquered 
earlier. As shown in the list, I have a coin of Shah Alam II wfith 
Islamabad Mathura as the mini Rodgers had already suggested the 

I llliott, History of India, YII, p. B44t. 
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identification with Mathura, but it is still doubtful wdierc the earlier 
coins, on -which only the name Islamabad occurs, %vere struck, 

Asafabad Bareli. — In the catalogue o£ the Rodgers’ collection in 
the Lahore Museum, the late Mr. C. J. Rodgers has published a coin 
(ISro. 49, p* 231), of the Bareli Mint on which Lutfabad was restored for 
the letters A coin of Mr. hTelson Wright’s shows clearly 

that the correct reading is Isafabad. This coin is dated 30 jiilus and 
120 (2 or 3)A.H. In 1788, which corresponds to 1202-3 A.H., Lord 
Cornwallis executed a treaty with the ISTawab Vazlr, Isaf-ud-daula, 
permitting him to reimpose certain duties in Rohilkhand, but Asaf-uct- 
daula had obtained practical supremacy over that tract quite ten yeax’s 
before, so that earlier dates may be expected. 

IlahIbad. — On the copper coins of Akbar ascribed to this mint, 
tlie last letter of the name iS “ s ” and not “ d, ” as is pointed out in the 
footnote on p. 331 of the B.M. Catalogue. The inscription, howevei% is 
clearly Ml and not ^\, that is to say, it should probably he read 
Alhabas or llhabas, not Ilahabas. The Ain-i-Akbari ^ says ^^Ilcihahad 
anciently called Prayag was distinguished by His Impeiual Majesty by 
the former name.” In other places the name is spelt Ilahabas. Elliott^ 
quotes the Oahar Gulshan and other authorities for the statement that 
Shah Jahan changed the name to liahabad as the tei'mination of has 
savoured too much of Hinduism. On this Beames remarks that it is far 
more probable that liahabad was the original name given by the 
Muhammadans and the lower classes of Hindus altered the final syllable 
to a form they understood* It may be added that the termination is still 
commonly pronounced has by villagers in the neighbourhood. 

It seems to me, however, that the most reasonable supposition is to 
take llhabas as a purely Hindu name. All the copper coins I have 
seen are dated earlier than the year 40 Ilahi, On the other hand, on 
the well-known couplet coins of Akbar (or Jahangir in his father’s life-^ 
time), which are dated occasionally, the date is always in the forties, and 
the name is liahabad, as it is on the coin of Jahangir in the Pan jab 
Museum. The statement that ghah Jaban altered the spelling is thus 
incorrect. Another point is that the oldest part of the city of Allaha- 
bad is several miles away from the fort and junction, and it is quite 
possible that a village called Alhabas existed near the site of the 
Kliusru Bagh and the sai-’ai outside it. Bas is not an uncommon ter- 
mination, and the first half of the name is obviously the same as that 
of the hero llha who is well known in Northern Indian fable.® This 
i Jarrett^s translation, Yol. II, p. 158* 

S Memoirs, II, p 104. 

S See Ounn. Survey Eeports, To], TII. 
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is coniii'med by tlie fact that there are otliei’ villages named ilhabas or 
Ilaiiabas in the Doab, When the name was written in Persian, as on 
the copper coins, somebody noticed the fact that it could be read Ilaha- 
bas and the circnmstance that it was close to a very holy place of the 
Hindus easily led to the conversion into Ilahabad (founded by a god, 
not the God). 

BiNDUiBAN. — See also M^minabad. It has been suggested that 
Mmninabad is the town of that name in the Dekhan, and also that it is 
Bimlrabau. My silver coin of Shah ‘Alam 11 gives both Mumin ah ad 
and Bindraban. 

Patna, — I am not quite satisfied with the reading of Patna on 
B.M.jFos. 209 and 215 (see Plate VI). The name is written di:fferently 
from the ordinary way. I have a coin of Aurangzeb in which the same 
difierence is to be observed, but cannot suggest a satisfactory reading. 

Pe^awar. — T he coin of Akbar noted from this mint is B.M,, 
Ho. 177, which is not veiy rare. The B,M. Catalogue gives Sitapur as 
a preferable reading, while Eodgers read Sitpur,^ and identified it with 
a town of this name in the Muzajffargarh District. 

Jaunpur. — T he mint on a copper coin of Akhar II was read by Yost 
and White Kiiig^ as Dai'-ul-Mu§awwir, Deh, Jaunpur. Major Yost now 
agrees with me that the correct reading of the mint on that coin should 
be Dar-ul-Mansur, Jodhpur. The title Dir-ul-Mansfir appears on coins 
struck in the name of ‘Alamglr II, s and also on coins struck in the 
name of Shah ^Aiam II, while the sword on the obverse of the coin 
under discussion is one of the speoial marks of the State.^ I have, 
therefore, shown this coin under Jodhpur not Jaunpur. 

Chachrauli. — This is probably the capital of the Kalsia State in 
the Panjab, and it seems to me most likely that the name on the coin 
in the P.M. read Kachrauli is really Chachrauli. I have not been able 
to find any place called Kachrauli. The descriptions of the coins (Pan- 
jab Catalogue, Ho. 24, p. 236, and Calcutta Catalogue, Ho. 13106, p. 83), 
correspond very closely. 

Hafiz ABAC. — From the style of the coin, that marked under ‘^Alam- 
gir II appears to be rightly assigned to that king and not to ‘Alam- 
gir I. 

HusainIbad, — I have marked the copper coin of this mint of Shah 

I Panjab Catalogue, p. 36, 

® Num. Chron., 1896, p, 178, and PL XII, fig. 13. 

S Niim* Cliron,, 1896, p. 175, and Ph XII, fig. 8. 

^ Wobb, currencies of Kajputana, pp, 43, 45, and 48 

P Pitto, p* 43. 
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Alam^II, publislied by Major Vosfc^ as donbtfuL It seems to me more 
probably a coin of Najibabad. Tbe silver coins of Hnsainabad are 
unmistakable. 

Duogash. — Tbe reading of this name by Oliver on a dam of Akbar 
is doubtful, and it is possible that Dogam is tbe correct reading. There 
is no doubt about tbe name on rupees of Sbab *Aiam II. 

Zain-ul-bilad. — D ames ^ quotes Zinat-ul-bilad as a mint of Bafi’- 
ud-darjat. Taylor bas, however, shown® that that mint is really Abma- 
dabad, Tbe coin here referred to is different. 

Fathabad.— I have only seen a rubbing of tbe coin with this mint, 
and there is something besides this name, which Mr. Nelson Wright 
bas suggested may possibly be Dharwar. 

Farbuksaead. — T his mint is at first without any other name, but 
from ‘Alamgir II it is called Ahmadnagar FarrulAabad. The earliest 
date I have seen from which the second name is used is the third year 
of ‘Alamgir IT, while Farrukhabad alone occurs as late as the seventh 
year of Ahmad Shah or 1167 A.H. The Bangash. territories of Farru]^a- 
had were confiscated in 1163 A.H. under Ahmad Shah, of Delhi, 
but were recovered by Ahmad Khan Banga*^ the next year. It seems 
to me probable that tbe latter gave his name to tbe town, in view of 
bis later successes. 

Mxjhaumadnagar. — I n tbe inscription on tbe coin of this mint in 
tbe Panjab Museum as given in the Catalogue, p. 226, No. 16, it does 
not appear that there is also another name. That coin is dated in the 
11th regnal year and 1183 A.H. I have seen two other coins of 
Muhammadnagar, one dated 11 and 1184, and the other 12 without a 
Hijri year which exactly resemble this in type, but in addition to 
Mubammadnagar there is a name which may be read as Banda or 
Tanda, As one of these coins turned up in a treasure trove 

in which all the coins were fairly new, and all the known mints were 
in Kohilkband, it seems probable that this mint is to be placed there, 
but so far I have been unable to trace in. Tanda seems to me tbe most 
likely name, as this is faii’ly common in the sub-montane districts and 
means an encampment of Banjaras, who are especially numerous there. 

Mu§tAfa-abad, — D ames refers^ to three places of this name : ** One 
is in the Dekhan, being another name for Chopra (see E.D., YII, 307) ; 
one is in the Doah between Agra and Mainpuri, and one in what is now 
the Ambala District, which was plundered by the Sikhs in A.H. 1121 

1 1895, p. 46, and PI. Ill, fig. 30. 

S Knm, Oliron., 1902, p. 278. 

S J. Bo. Br. R Ab., 1900, p. 43B. 

4 Niim, ChroB , 1902, p 282. 
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(E.D.j VII, 423), It; is not far from Sadliaara (wrongly spelt Shadliura 
in E..D;), and will not be found on most modern maps, but is gi Yen in 
Eennell’s map of Hindostan of 1782. This is no doubt tlie place 
wbicli Capt. Yost mentions^ as between Sabaranpur and Ludhiana, and 
it seems to be a probable position for a mint in ghah 'Ham's timej 
although the site near Agra is also a possible one." 

I am unable to find anything at all in fayour of Ghopra being a 
mint of the Mughals. The Mustafa-abad of the Mainpuri District only 
appears on our maps as it is the village at the headquarters of a tahsil 
(since 1824) and gives its name to a pargana. The Mampw'i Gazetteer 
(p. 746) gives no historical connections with the place. The reference 
to Elliott's mention of Mu§tafa-abad in the Fanjab does not help 
much, as it refers to the impoverished people of the place, and includes 
it wdth others as “old seats of population; " I can find no later re- 
ference of any importance attaching to it. Mr. 0. S. Delmerick, how- 
ever, called my attention to the fact that Bampur, capital of the native 
state of that name in the United Provinces was also known as Mustafa- 
abad.^ A possible objection to this identification is that a native his- 
tory says the city wms founded in 1189 A.H. (1775 A.H.) while the 
coins are dated as early as 1184 A.H. On the other hand the history 
of the Rohillas used by Hamilton, ^ shows that Faizullah was settled 
at the city of Rampur as early as 1165 or 1168 A.H. (1754), and this 
is accepted by all writers.^ We know that the towns occupied hy the 
other heads of the Rohillas, Bareilly, Aonla, Bisauli, hluradabM, and 
Hajibabad ^vere all issuing coins, and it seems to me most probable 
that the Mustafa-abad mint was at Rtopur. 

Mumbai . — A s in the case of Arkat I have included coins of the East 
India Company. 

hriGPUR. — I think there can be no doubt that the coin on which the 
mint was read by Rodgers^ as Dar-ul-barat Kandi is really Dar-ul-bai’a- 
kat Nagpur, as read by Yost and King,® and I have therefore omitted 
Kandi. It has been suggested to me by Mr. Nelson Wright that Nagor 
should be read for Nagpur, and he prefers that reading on his coin of 
'Alamgir IL 

Nasrullanaoar. — A coin of this mint was in the find referred to under 
Mubo^nimadnagar and I expect the place was somewhere in Bohiikhand 

1 See l.A.S B., 1895, p. 46. 

^ See also Bmn^ur Gazetteer ^ p. 40. 

5 Hamilton's history of the Eohillas, pp. 120 and 122. 

4 Compare Sfcrachey’s Eohilla War, p. 18, Bareilly Qazetteerj p. 663* 

6 Fanjab Catalogue, No. SO, p. 228. 

^ Hum. Obron., 1896, p. 176. 

J, 1. 11 
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Ha2JSI (SlHrBABlD). — The reading of the inscription given by Cun- 
ningliam in Compton’s Military Adventurers, p. 143, is not correct. 
Sahibabad is quite clear on a coin of Mr. Nelson Wright’s. 

UNCEimiN Mints. — I have only included one of the numerous un- 
certain names we have, because it seems possible that this may be read 
and identified. 

Note . — Since this paper was written, the valuable ooliect-ion of Mr. Ellis has 
been acquired for the Luoknow Museum. 
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Akbau. 

Jahangir. 

Bhahjahan. 

Mint. 













M 

M 

M 

Al 

JE 

M 

M 

yE 

Itawa (a) 

Atak 


... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Atak Banaras 
Ajayur (?) 


... 

... 

P.M. 


... 



... 

... 

Ajiiiir 

Ahsanabad 


— 

... 

P.M. 

B.M. 

B.M. 

EO) 

... 

L.M. 

... 

Ahmadabad 


B.M. 

B.M. 

B.M. 

B.M. 

B.M. 

RiU 

B.M. 

BM. 

lid) 

Ahmadnagar 

... 

... 

L.M. 


G.M. 

P.M. 


G.M. 

Al^tarnagar Awadb, 


mmm 






Udaipur 

Urdii 

... 

B.M. 

b’m. 

... 

Vu 

a.B. 

ii{l) 


... 

PAL 

Urdu dar rah-i-dakbin 




L.M. 





Urdu Zafar Qarin 
Arkat 

... 

B.M. 

B.M. 

BM. 


... 


... 



Islamabad 

Islam Bandar 


... 

... 

... 

... 




... 

... 

Ism^ailgaph 


« •* 









Asir 

Asafabad Bareli 


B.M. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

A’zamnagar 

Akbarabad 

... 

K 

K 

... 

• «« 

ir* , 

K 

B.M. 

B M, 

P.M. 

Akbarpur 


... 

P.M. 

P.M. 





Akbarnagar 


•*. 

L.3L 

K 


I'UL 



im. 


Agra 


B.M. 

B.M. 

B.M. 

B.M. 

B M. 

B.M. 

oTm. 

B.M. 


Ilahabad ... 

Alwar 


.•* 

B.M. 

W, 

B.ai. 

P.M. 

... 

P.M. 

B.M. 

K 

Imtiyazgapb 






1 

• ’ * 

... 

Amirkot 

• •• 

... 

«•« 

d.M. 


.t. 

... 


***■ , i 

»»• , 

Ujain 

Awadb (Kbita) 


... 

P.BI 

Kfl) 

V(l} 





p*k. 

ii(i) 

Aurangabad 


... 




... 



1 . ■ 

Auranguagar 

Ausa 


..... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


K(i) 


Aonla 

UHcbpur 

•• 

... 

i ',: 

... 

... 

p!m. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Balapur 











Baroda ... 

-rt 






... 



,,, 

Barbanabad 




K 


.»# 

... 


... 


BurluTnpur 

Bareli 



B**M. 

P.M. 

b'.m. 

P*M. 


bVm. 

B.M. 

... 

Bisauli ... 





... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Baldat-i-Safa 

Bal wan tn agar 


... 




... 

... 

... 

,, • * ^ ■ 

... 

Banaras (Muhammada- 






... 

... 



bad) ... 
Bindraban 

Bandar Sbabi 
Bankapfir 


... 


P.M. 

... 

... 

... 
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wrs. 











-go E. Buru^r/re Mints of tlie Mughal Mmpef^ors^ [N'o. 2j 


Mint. 

EAFi'UD-DARAJAT. 

EAFi'UD-DAUIiAH. 

Muhammad. 

A 


M 

: A 

M 


A 

, M 

M 

ItSwa (a) 


P.M. 





B.M. 

■B.M. 


Atak 




... 

... 


... 

B.M. 

... 

Atak Bnnaras 

... 

... 

... 




... 

... 


xijayurl?) 


... 

... 



... 


B M. 


Ajnilr 


K 

... 


... 



■P.M. 

... 

Ahsanabad 


... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Ahmadabad 


T(l) 



T(l) 


... 

P.M. 

T(l) 

Alimadnagar 

... 

... 





o.’if. 

... 

... 

Aklitariiagar Awadh, 


... 



... 

... 

B.M. 

... 

Udaipur ... 


... 

««• 




... 

... 


Urdu 





... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Urdu dar rah i-dakliin 








... 

... 

Urdu Igafar Qarin ... 





... 

*.« 



... 

Arkat 


... 





... 

O.M. 

... 

Islamabad 





P.M. 


... 

B.M. 

••'J 

Islam Bandar 







... 



Ism’ailgarh 



... 




... 

... 


Asir 






... 


... 

... 

Asafabad Bareli 

•»# 

... 





«•» 

... 


A’zamnagar 

... 

... 

• •• 





•*. 


Akbarabad 


B.M, 


G,B, 

B.M. 


B.M. 

B.M. 

, ... 

Akbarpur 


... 








Akbarntigar 


... 

... 





• *« 


Agra 


■... ■■ 

... 






«!•« 

Ilahabld... 


•». 






L.ir. 


Aiwar 

••• 

... 






... 

« • # 

Imtijnzgarh 


««. 





B.M, 



Amirkot 







... 



Ujain 


B.ir. 


! 



C’.M. 

Z3L i 


Awadh f^ita) 

•*. 



' ”* i 
■ ... 1 





Aurangabad 


~ ... ■ 



... 





Aurangnagar 

Ansa 





1 

... 


... 


Aonla 


■■ 



... 





Elicbpur ... 




... 




i 

ih) 

Bala pur ... 

Baroda ... 

Bnrhrmiibrid 

... ■ 

... 

... 

::: 

... 


D(l} 

... 

... 

Burliaiipur 


D(l} 






P.M. 


Bareli 

Bisaull ... 
Baldat-l-Sat’a 

... 

E 


... 

B.M. 

... 


B.M. 

... 

Balwantr.agar 

Bauara s ( M uhammada- 

... 

... 

... 




... 


... 

bad) ... 

Bimlrfiban 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

O.M. 

B.M 


Bandar Shalil 










Banknpur 

“* 

... 



... 

... 


... 

... 



1904.] Burn— jPJie Mints of the Muahal Emperors* 8^ 


' Ahmad.' 

‘ilLAMGiS II. 

Shah ®Alam. II , 

AT 

M 

M 

M 

> 

M 


■M 

M 


. ... 

C.M. 

... ’ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

B.M. 


... 

r 


... 

B 



*v 


... 

T(i) 

• Vi 


T(i) 


‘7 

B3I. 



... 


... 

K 




, , 

... 

O.M. 

... 

b7m. 

... 

oVm. 

... 

«*« 

B*M. 



P.M. 



0(1) 


Q.R 

Q.B. 

P.M., 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


.... 

K ’ 

... 

;;; 

... 

... 

... 




‘jr 

c.ii. 

B.M. 



B.M. 


... 

B.ii. 

B(l) 





"... 

•*• 


... 

K(l) 


£k' 



... 



w 

... 



... 

'kil 

B.M. i 




... 


... 

... 


W i 



F” 

. - 

... 

... 

... 

.... 

... 



T 





• « • 

T - 






... 

H(i) 

... 

... 

. H(i) 


p.’ii. 

E(l) 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

p7m. 


w 

... 

•** 

/b 

P.M. 

. «•« 

Dfl) 

"a*. 


L.iL 


x.k 

TT 


..t 

- P.M. 

... 




*•* 

**• 


■ L3L 

■ ... 





B 



... 

... ■ ■' 

... 

W 

«•» 

■ , ... 

M 

««>• 

... 

O.B. 

... 


B.M. 

*«« 

L.M. 

CM* 

f »• 


■ B.M. 

B 

EfSj 

PM, 


•«. 



... 


... 

... 



... 


... 








S8 E. Burn — Mints of the Miigkal Emperors. [No. 2, 


Mint. 



Akbar 


Jahangir. 

^^AIUAHAN. 




M 

M 

M 

M 



M 

Bangala 



P.M. 



... 



... 


Butan ... 


... 


f * • 

... 


... 

... 



Bahadnrpatan 




... 


... 

... 


... 

... 

Bahadurgarh. 



... 

« t • ' 

§•» 

... 

... 




Baliraicli 



... 

V(l) 



... 

... 



Bharatpnr 



... 

... 







Blaarach ... 



... 

... 


... 

... 


b’m. 


Bha,kl£ar ... 



P.M. 

0 

... 


... 


« «« 

Bhopal ... 

... 

... 


... 


... 

... 

... 

P.M. 

... 

Bhilsa ... 


... 


... 



4i.. 



Bijapur ... 

... 



... 

«*« 


... 

... 


P.M. 

Bairata ... 


... 

p.k 

B.M. 


i 

P.M. 

*.* 

*■* 

PanTpat ... 









k’O) 


Pattan Deo 


... 

... 

... 




Da 

... 

Patna ... 


P.M. 

B.M. 

0 

B.M. 

B.M. 

... 

C.M. 

B.M. 

R(I) 

Panjnagar 




... 


P.M 

... 

... 

... 

Purbandar 

... 



... 



... ■ 

... 

... 

... 

Punch ... 




• «. 

... 

... 


... 

... 


Peshawar 

... 

••• 

B.M. 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

Tatta 

... 

... 

B.M. 

... 


B.M. 


... 

B.M. 

... 

Jalalpiir 




' V(l} 







Jalair 

a*. 




f ... 

p’m. 





Jammu ... 

... 



... 


... 





Jodhpur ... 



... 


... 

... 




" .** '■ 

Jaunpur ... 


B.M. 

B.M. 

B.M. 

... 

... 





Junagayh 


• •e 


**ii 

... 

... 



ifM. 


Jhansi ... 








... 



Jahangiroagar 





b7m. 

B.M. 





Jaipur .„ 

... 

— 

... 


... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

ChachrauH 

Chunar „ 

... 

... 


P‘.M. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

«•» 

Chaitanr 

Chinapatau 

... 


G.B. 

P.M. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Eharpur ... 

BunyScl 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Khairpur 

Khairnagar 


_ f M 


0*.M. 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 
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Eafi'ud-daeajat. 

Eafi^ud-daulah, 

Muhammad. 

Mint. 












£ 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

JE 

Ban^ala 











Batan 







... 

... 



Biiliadurpatan 

Bahadurgarhi 







.... 

... 



Babraicli 

Bharatpur 

Bharuch. 

Bliaklcar 

Bhopal 

Bliilsa ... 





... 

... 

... 



p.M. : 

Bljapilr ... 
Bairata ... 

... 

... 

... 




... 

... 

... 


Panipafc 

Pattan Deo 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

» # # 

... 

..1 

... 

Patna ... 
Panjnagar 
Piirbandar 

Punch ... 

... 

... 

D(l) 



... 






Peshawar 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... , 

.M 

PM. 

pIi. 

Patta 

... 

! .... 

... 



1 


... ; 

B.M.i 

: Bf 

Jalalpur 

Jalair ... 

Jammu ... 
Jodhpur ... 

... 


... 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Jaunpur ... 
Juiiagarli 



... 




... 

... 



Jhansi ... 









... 


JahangTrnagar 

Jaipur 



. 

... 


... 

... 


oVii:. 

B.M. 

... 

Chachrauli 

Chunar ... 

... 

... 

* * ft 

... 







Chaitaiir 





...I 

.»« ; 

... 

... 

... 


Chiuapatan 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


C.M. 


E^arpur ... 











Efeujista Bimyad 
Khairpur... 

... 


... 

• tft 

... 

b‘m. 

... 

b7m. 


«<ai 

Khairnagar 

... 


... 

UK* 

... 

... 

... 

... 








K. Barn — The Mints of the MughTl Bin^eron, 


>^AHJAHAN 


JahangIe. 


A KBAE. 


Hafixabad 

I^asnabad ( PAiisanabad) 

Hnsainabad 

Hisiir 

jjaidarabad .. 


Dadar 

Dflr-ubJibad 
Dar-i-tassawur (?) 
Damla ... 
Dil^adabad 
Dogam ... 
Daulatabad 
Dehli 
Bei’a 

Dingarli ... 
Deogarh 
Dewal •«. 


Bantbor (Ranibam- 
bbor) 

Bobtas 


Zain-nl-Bilad 


Sarangpilr 
Sambbar 
Satganw 
Sirsa(?) ... 

Sironj 
Srinagar.,, 
Sallmgarh, Ajmir 
Sambbal... 

Surat 

Saliaranpur 

Sahrind 


gbababadj Qananj 
^abjabaoabad 
^olapur.,. 
Sbernur *„ 




94 M:, Minis of [No. 2,^ 



Bafi'ud-dabajat. 

HAFi^UD-DAULAH. 

Muhammad. 

Mint, 




1 






M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 


M 

Htifizabad, 

Hasnfibad f PAl^sanabiid 
Hiisainabad 




... 

... 

... 

... 

V(l) 

... 

Hisar 

Haiclarabad 

•,« 

... 


..." 

... 

... 

. G.R 

D(i) 

I 

Dadar 










Dar-nl-Jiliad 



-*» 







Dar-i-tassawnr (?) 
Damla ... 
Dilshadabad 

Dogam ... 

Danlatabad 

Debli ... 


... 

- 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Dera ... ... 

Dingayb ... 

Beogarh ,,, 

Bewal 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



pIm. 


Eanfchor (Eaiitbafn- 
bhorj ... 

Eohtas ... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

!*'. 1 

iff* 

Zain-nl-Bilad 

... 

... 

... 

... 


1 ' **^ 

... 

TF 


Saraagpur 

Sambbar 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... ' 



Satganw ... 

Sirsa(?)... 

Sironj 

Srinagar 

Salimgarhj Ajmir 


... 


... 


•*» 

... 



Samblial... 










Siirat ... 

Sabaranpur 




... 

b7m. 

... 

B.M. 

B.M* 

liii) 

Bahx’ind ... 

... 

D'(i) 

... 

... 


... 

... 

P*M. 

... 

Sbababad, Qananj ,,, 
^abjalianabad 

Sliolapfir 

b'm. 

b’.’m. 


B.M. 

P.M. 

... 

b‘m. 

B.M. 

B.M. 

E(i) 

^erpur 

... 

... 


... 


... 

... 

... 
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Akbar. 


Jaeangir. 

SlIAnjAHAN. 

' Mint. 










M 

M 

m 

N 

M 

M 

M 

Ail 


gliergarh 

Shergarli, Qaiiaiij ... 

... 

E 

OM 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

^afarabad 








P.M. 


^afarpur.., 

... 

... 

... 






^afarnagar 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

P.M. 


'Alamgirpur 










^Azlmabad 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Fathabad 

Fathpur 

bVm, 

B.H. 

bVm. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

P.M. 


i’arruldiabad 









S’arrnldinacfar 







* k t 

« « • 

... 

Firoznagar 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


' 

Qamarnagar 

Qaudliar,.* 

... 

... 


... 

B.M. 

p’m. 

... 

■B.M. 

. 

Qanauj ... 



P.M. 

... 

... 

... 

... ■ 

Kabul 

«•» 

b.m. 

B.M. 


B.M. 

P.M. 


B.M. 


Kalpi 



P.M. 

... 



KMn ... 







... 

•** 

Katak 

KachrauH (? Chaob- 

... 


■ . 

... 

IF 


... 

IF 


raul!) ... 

• «* 









Kararabad - 

Krisbnagar 




... 


... 

... 

... 


Karimabad 







... 

... 


Kashmir ... 

Kalanur ... 

Kora 

P.M. 

... 

V{i> 

»** 


» ■ « 

... 

B.M. 

■■■ 

Khaubayafe 

KIrafcpnr.,, 

... 


K 


... 

«*• : 

• «* 

d.M. 

«*« 

P.M. 

■■■ '■***./ 

««« 

Gulbnrga 

Ouikanda 

... 




... 



LJt 


Gangpur... 

'' 5** 


*•» 


... 

*•* 

... 


Gwaixar 


**. 

b’.m. 

*♦4 

... 

... 

... 

z 

"''Aft 
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R. Burn — The Mints of the Mii gli al Emperors, [No, 


Mikt. 

EAPfUD-DAI 

UJAT. 

EAFfUD-DAULAII. 

Mtjhammab. 

i ^ 

M 



M 

.M 

M 

M 


ghergarli 


•** 








^hergayb, QanauJ 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


Xafarabld 










?afarpur... 

... 

• > t 








^afarnogar 


... 

... 

... 

... 

: ^ ... 




’Alamgirpur 










^-Azim abaci 


••• 

... 

... 

B.M. 

... 


bTm 


S’atbabiid 










S’athpur 

«•» 

... 


'.1 

*•• 


«*. 

«M , 

... 

FarriiMiabad 

... 






***“ 

Ti AfT 

*,•» 

iFarral^nagar 







«•» 


... 

FIroznagar 

... 

... 

— 




... 



Qamariiagai’ 

Qartdbar 

... 

... 




... 


K(l) 


Qanauj 

! , ... 


••• 

... 

... 

1 

... 


... . 

Kabnl 

P.M, 






1 



Kalpi 





... 



... 

P.M. 

Kiman ... 





... 


... 

’ *** 

, * * , , ' 

Katak 





•»» 


... 

... 

I ■••• 

Kachratili (? Ciiacli- 





... 


... 


; ■: *.* ,, 

rauli 

Karilrabad ,,, 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

... 


Krishnagar 



«»• 


•*. 

... , 

... 

... 

... 

Karimabad 



•*» 

*** 

... 

, ... 


... 


Kaslimir... 





... 





Kalanur 






... 

B.M,.., 

P.M. 


^ova 

Khanbayat 


B.M. 

»« • 

... 

*F 

... 

• ** 


... 

Kitatpur.*, 

... 



... 

... 


... 

O.M. 

... 

Gnlbarga j 










Crulkaada 



' ««♦ 


... 



... 

... 

Oangpur,,, 


, *•*... 

**» 

... 



... 

... 


Owaiiar 


P.M, 


... 

JC 


... 

P.M, 
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Akbae. 


JA HA NO IB. 

Shahjahan. 

Miot, 

1 









M 

M 

M 

M 

JR 


M 

M 

M ■ 

Gobinclpiu’ 



P.M. 




1 - 



Gut! 










Gorakhpur 



V(l} 







Gokulgarh 

... 



... 

... 

... 


... 


Luhor 

B.M. 

B.M. 

BM. 

B.M. 

B.M 



K 


Lakhuan... 

Labri Bandar 

»*• 

p’.'m. 

P.M. 

••• 

... 


... 

W 

o.m] 

Malpur 



B.M. 







Slanikpur 

... 


B(l) 



' ^ 




Manghir .. 



K{1) 







Mathura (Islamabad) 










Mujfihidabacl 

Maehllpatan 




... 

... 





Mnhammadabad 
Mubammadnagar ... 

... 









Maklisusabad 

Madan kot 

Muradabad 



K 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Miirghidabad 



"* 


• • • 





Mustafa-abad 




... 





«»• 

Hugafi-arabacI 

Mnzaffargarli 


•«» 

... 





£m. 


Mu’azzimabad 








... 

.... 

Multan 

Malikanagar 

Muliiarnagar 


F.M. 

B.M. 


... 


B*M. 

B.M. 


Mnmbai 







... 

... 


Mandu ,,, 

Muminabad 

Mah Indraptir 

Mahisur ... 

... 

... 

... 

P.M. 

... 



... 

... 

Mfrath 

Mailapur*,, 

... 

... 

*6 

... 

... 

.M 

... 

... 


K^arnol 

Kagpfir ... 

Hagor ... ’** 

... 

W 

B.M. 


... 

LJL 

... 


Y(l} 

Nahan [[[ 

^^ajafgarh 




«#« 

... 




... 

Hajibabad 

KajibgaiK , ]][ 

... 

... 



... 




... 

IsTarv^ar 

^^a§rnllanagar ,**’ 

4«t 


... 



... 


1 
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EAFi'UD.DARAJAT, 

EAFi^UD-DAULAir. 

Muhammab. 

Hint, 













M 


M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

'.M 

Gobindpur 

Gull 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Gorakhpur 

... 

... 

«** 

^ , 



-‘ifr 


... 


Gokulgarh 

... 


... 

« »« 

... 


... 

... 



Lalior ... 





O.M. 

B.M. 


B.M. 

B.M. 


Lakhnnu 

•*. 

... 

J3 



W 


JB 


Lahrl Bandar 

... 

... 

... 

' «*• 

... 

... 

... 



Malpur 











Manikpur 

... 

... 









Manghir 

... 


... 








Mathura (Islamabad) 

... 

... 








Mnjahidabad 

Machlipatan 



... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


, 

Muhammadabad 

ft* 









M abammad n agar 











Makhsusabad 











Madau Kot 

Murid abad 


... 

... 



... 



... 

f i*« 

Marshidabid 

Mustafa-abad 

... 

... 

K(1J 


... 

bIt. 

ft v« 

o’.M. 

b"m. 


Mnzal^arabrid 

Mnzaffargarh 

Mu*azzimabad 

• •• 

*9 0 

bVm. 


... 


... 

... . 

... i 

... ' 


, ft « • 

* 1 « 

MuUau ... 
Malikanagar 

•■9 * 


w 

... 


w 

... 


P.M, 

P.M. 

Mulharnagar 

• II 





*•* 




• ** 

Mumbai 

Maiidu ... 

... 


... 

... 

■ W** 




B.M. 

... 

Mumiuabacl 





**t 

... 


. • • * 



Mah Indrupur 
Mahlsur ... 

... 


1 

*** 


p’m. 

... 

««* 


... 

Mirath 






... 



... 

... 

llailapur ... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

*■ .. . 

Naruol ... 

Nagpur ... 

Hagor ... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 


... 


... 

• « a 

Nahan ... 
Najafgarh 
Napbabad 
Na^|bgarb 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

... 

Narwar 





... 

... 



... 


Nasruilauagar 



... 

• ** 

■„. ■ ■ 

... 


... 

m 

... 
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Mint. 

Akbar. 

Jahangir. 

SrrlHJAHAN. 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

JE 


M 


Xiisratabad 










Nagar 

... 

... 

m 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Wfiliiibad (?) ... , 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Hafchras ... 










Hansi (Sfihibabad) ... 

... 

! ■ 

«•* 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Ilardwar... ... ' 

... 

' ••• 

... 

... 

... 

•*« 

... 

... 
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On rsome Arch wologieal remains in the Oisirict of BAjshaht. — Sy 
Maulavi Abdul Wall 

[Read juBe, 1903.] 

A few moutlis ago I was so fortunate as to find in tlae Eecord-rooin 
of tlie Magistrate of Bajsbalii a jhiglilj interesting report on tiie arcliaeo- 
logical buildings of tbe district. Mr. J. S. Carstairs, late Magistrate 
and Collector of Kajsbahi, submitted in bis letter, "NTo. 86, dated tbe 
11^ April, 1872, an account of tbe Jami^ Masjids^ at Bagba and Ku- 
samba to tbe Commissioner of tbe Division. Tbis report, witb its 
rougb sketches ( a copy of wbicb I took),® is of tbe bigbest value at the 
present moment, as botb tbe buildings bave fallen into utter ruins. 
Mj acknowledgments are due to Saiyid Tafazzul Husain Sahib, Sir- 
risbtadar to tbe Magistrate of Eaj^abi, for bis finding out tbe report 
for me, and for preserving it so long from being destroyed as a waste- 
paper. 

The paper is submitted as, its author bad penned it. I Iiave only 
modified tbe spellings of certain Oriental words according to tbe system 
of transliteration adopted by tlie Society, and pmt them in angular 
brackets. I bave divided tbe paper into two parts, and put Mr. Car- 
stair’s report in double inverted commas, adding a few notes of mine 
below each part. 

Tbe Arabic texts of tbe original inscriptions bave been procured 
and cai'efully deciphered and translated, 

I bave ilie honor to submit a report on tbe ArcbcBoIogical Build- 
ings in this district visited by me during tbe year 1871-72, 

** The fii’st to be mentioned is the old Bagba Mosciiie. It is sup- 
posed to bave been built in tbe year 930 of tbe Hegira [ Hijra]. It 

1 The word Jami, does not oecuriii the inscription of the KnScamba Mas- 

jid. It; was not constrocted by a King, but daring the reign of a King, by a noble- 
man. 

^ These sketches were too roiigh for publication and have been omittecb— Ed. 
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lias 10 domes visible outside over the 'roof a.nd supported inside, by .vaul- 
ted arches running lengthways and transverse between, the walls and' 
the four stone pillars, which stand along the centre of the interior. 

“ The marginal sketch shows the style of the arches and the cha- 
racter of the central pillars. In the west wall there are three orna- 
mental recesses intended for the leaders of devotion, the central recess 
being for the Imam. The building is 54 feet long by 45 feet broad : 
the walls of brick are 7 feet in thickness ; at a distance the building has 
an unsightly appearance, looks in fact like a queer-shaped barn of red 
brick. The following rough sketch may convey an idea of its form, 
but I have not attempted to show the fillagree ornamentation of great- 
ly varying patterns and details with which the walls on all four sides 
are covered and which are carved apparently out of the brick. Some 
of these patterns are extremely elegant. I venture to reproduce a few* 
of the easiest on the margin and also a specimen of the favourite device 
which, with innumerable variations of details is repeated again and 
again all round. Over the central door is an insoidption of which I an- 
nex a copy. It runs to the following effect 

May God pour down his blessings on the Prophet who said :— 
The man that maketh a seat for God on earth shall hnd in turn a seat 
made ready for him in Heaven by God. The founder of this Jumah 
Masjid was a great and benevolent Emperor who was also the son of an 
Emperor. He was victorious in all worldly and religions affairs : — Abool 
Muzaffar TSTiizrut Shah [ Abu-l-Muzaffar iN'uvSrat »Sl]ah ]5 son of Sbah 
Sultan Hosseinul Hosseinee [ Sultan Husain-al-Hnsaini]. May God 
keep him and his country and his empire for ever in safety. The year 
930 ( of the Hegira).’^ 

There is great difficulty about ascertaining the real facts connec- 
ted with the erection of this building and the acqnisition of the sur- 
roiinding iakhraj property by the Khondakors of Bagha. In the year 
1815 the Board of Revenue directed the then Collector to make enquir- 
ies about the Bagha Estate, hut it was found that no accurate informa- 
tion was forthcoming, and that only incorrect information was furnished 
by the Khondakors who were afraid of measures being taken for the 
resumption of their Iakhraj. 

** The following is the popnlar story about Bagha. An emperor of 
Gaur on his way to Dacca encamped near Bagha. As Ere was wanted 
men were sent out to find a house. Coming to a jungle from which 
smoke was ascending, they found a fakeer who, though fires were 
burning and tigers wore roaring round him, went on quietly with 
his prayers to God. The men seized up some fire and rushed back with 
it to the camp where they told the Emperor wdiat they had seen. The 
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Emperor, filled with curiosif-.y, went forth and Tisited the fakeer 
and found him as has been reported. Tlien the Emperor waited on the 
fakeer whose name was Shah Mahamed Doolla [Shah Miihammad 
Dank] and besought him saying, “ 0 man of God, shall thy servant 
advance to Dacca or wait here.’* Then the Fakeer answered and 
vsaid, “ Wait thou here one day.’* So the Emperor waited. And it 
came to pass the very same day that there came messengers to him 
from Dacca saying, “ Behold, the fighting is over, and the victory 
is thine.’* Then was the Emperor greatly pleased and said, Behold 
here is a great man,” and he offered unto him many lands, free of rent, 
but these the man of God would not accept, saying, Kay, my lord ; but 
thy servant cannot hear of this thing. For he that once hath turned 
his hack npon the world, how shall he not be averse to the vanities 
thereof- Bnt let thy favour be showed unto thy servant’s son.” And 
the name of his son was Hazrufc Moulana Danesh-Mund [Hazrat Mau- 
lana Danishmand]. To him, therefore, did the Emperor give a royal 
grant of two and twenty mauzahs of rent-free land. This Mauiana 
Danesh-Mund was the father of Abdool Waheb who, according to an- 
other account, was the person to whom the Emperor of Delhi, Shah 
Jahan on a tour in this district awarded the rent-free tenures round the 
musjid, as a reward for his gi'*eat learning, in the year 1083. It is said 
that in the Sunnud [ Sanad] no other provision was made and that the 
lands were given solely for the support of himself and his descendants, 
that the descendants considering that the Lakhraj, as assigned, might be 
liable to resumption, altered the grant, so as to make it appear that 
half was to be devoted to religious seiwices, and that it was to be en- 
joyed only by men of learning and religion in the family. Abdool Wa- 
hib’s [Abdu-l-Wahhab’s] son Mahamed Rufifik [Muhammad Raflq] 
was the first Roish [Rais] or Sebait of the musjid. 

At the north end of the building are 3 tombs, said to be those of 
the Darogahs who took part in building the masjid, and in the neigh- 
bourhood are cemeteries in which all the members of the Bagha family 
wdien they die are buried, but there is nothing architecturally striking 
about their tombs. 

The chief representatives of the family are now minors and their 
properties are under the management of the Civil Court. Kear the 
mosque is a large tank in a very dirty state and over-grown all over 
with weeds/’ 

Notes. 

Long before the present territorial aristocracy of the District of 
Rajsbahi— the Th&nm of Putiya, the Rajas of Nafcor and Digba- 
pat-iya had acquired tlieir Zanxindans, the part of the country in 
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■wliicli the Masjid and the big tank of Bagha are situated formed 

a part of the Pargana Lashkarpur, which again according to the Ain-i- 
Altbart was included within the administrative jurisdiction of Sarkar 
Barbakabad. The Qasba-i-Bagha is situated in Bilmaria (or Lalpur) 
Police Circle, under hTator Sub-division, to the South-east of Rampur- 
Boalia. According to the Statistical Accounts of Raj^ain;^ the Muham- 
madan x^ent-free tenui-es and aimas are most numerous in the police 
thanas of Bilmaria and ISTator. 

The following is the Arabic text of the inscription in beautiful 
Tu ghr a. Charactei* — ^ 

^IIclLJ) iijUhLJf (2) ^ 

# j (SJUf MA 

Tbanslatign. 

The Prophet, upon whom be blessings and peace, says — He who- 
maketh a Masjid for God on earth, will have an abode made for him by 
God in Heaven like it/* This Cathedral mosque was built by the 
exalted and benevolent Saltan, the Sultan son of a Sultan, Nasiru-d- 
Dunya wad-Din, Abu-l-Muzaffar Nusx’at Shah the Sultan, son of Sultan 
Husain Shah-al-Husaini, — May God perpetuate his kingdom and rule, — 
in the year 930 (A.H). 

Sultau ‘Alahiddin Husain Shah, who was a contemporary of the 
Delhi Emperor Sikandar Lodi, was succeeded by bis son Abu-1 -Muzaffax' 
IST asiru-d-Din Nup'at Shah. The latter x’eigned from A.D, 1518 to 
1532, coiTesponding to A.H. 925 to 939. During the I’^eign of this 
monarch, in the year 930 A.H. or 1523-4 A.D., the beautiful Masjid 
at Bagha was constructed and a tank excavated, JSTot far from Bagha, 
at Alakhdiimpur, lived at that time ‘Ala Bakh^i Bax'ldiurdar La^kaii : 
the i'‘uins of his house can still be seen. He was at once a great man 
and a Royal Jagmdar of Pargana La^karpur, which yielded an 
annual income of Rupees three lakhs and sixty thousand. This Jagir he 
had received fi^om Husain Shah. 

About this time came from Ba gh dad Maulana Shah Alu^azzam 
Danishmand,^ who is known by his more familiar name Shah Daula. 
He married Zibu-n-Msa, daughter of the Jagirdar. Their son was 

^ The inscription is in 3 lines, 24 f inches long, and 5| inches broad. 

The Persian titles * Danishmand ’ and ' Shah Danla, ’ clearly show that the 
Maulana did not come direct from Baghdad, where only Arabic titles are used. 
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that renowned scholar and man, Maulana Hamid Danishmand, whose 
life and fame cast an additional lustre on the famiI 3 ^ His son Shall 
‘Abdu-l-Wahhab got in 1033 A.H. from Shah Jahan, son of Emperor 
forty -two mauzas, with an annual rent of Rs. 8,000 as a Jagrr, 
This Jaglr, was given by that prince, while as it appears from history, 
he held temporarily the Dictatorship of Bengal, having rebelled against 
his father. In 1032 A.H. (1662 A.D.) a bloody battle w^as fought 
between the Subahdar Ibrahim Khan Eath-Jang and that Prince, in 
which the faithful Subahdar died fighting. This grant, so it appears, 
was subsequently ratified and reaffirmed by Emperor Jahangir ; thus 
the Bagha Jaglr was not, as it is said, conferred by both of them under 
separate Sanads. 

In the year 1047 A.H. (1637 A.D.) Shah Muhammad Rafiq, son 
of ^Abdu-i-Wahhab, made a waqf of the eight-annas share of che pro- 
perty, the remaining eight annas x^emaining with the sons of his brother, 
Niiru-I-'lrifin. The Mutawalli of the Estate, xvho is stjded Ba'zs, per- 
forms all the duties of his office, €,g., the celebration of the looking 
after the Madrasah, theMasjid and the Musafiiin (wayfarers) <fec., &c. 
The first Ra’is was Mu‘inu-1-Islam, eldest son of Shah Muhammad 
Rafiq, the do7iOT. The second and third Rahses were respectively his 
son and gi'andson, Shamsu-l-Islam and Sharifu-l-Islam. The fourth 
Bahs was Paslhu-1-Islam, bi’other of Sharif u-l-Islam. Pnsiliu-l-lslam’s 
son, Faizu-l-IsIam, who -was the fifth Ra’is, died without leaving any 
male issue. He was, therefore, succeeded, by bis son-in-law, Nur ‘Ham, 
as the sixth Ra’is. Kliundkar ‘Abdullah, the son of the latter, was 
elevated to gadi^ as the Seventh Ra’is. 

Shah Muhammad Rafiq’s second son, Badrii-1-Islam, and grandson, 
AmIru-l-Islam, were not Ba’ises, as Rafiq’s eldest son, and the latter’s 
descendants, succeeded one after another, till the time of the fifth Ra’is, 
PasIhu-l-Islam, who died leaving no male issue. As ‘Abdullah, like his 
father, was not descended from the male line of the donor, and as also 
not qualified for the post of Mutawalli, Amiru-l-Isiam’s son Musafiru-h 
Islam instituted in 1805 A.D. a suit in the Sadr Diwani ‘Aclalat, 
Calcutta, to establish his rights as a Mutaivalli. The case being de- 
cided in his favour, he was installed in 1806 as the eighth Ra’is, when 
‘Abdullah had to retire. Musafiru-l-Islam’s two sons, MuzaEaru-l-Tslam 
and ‘Azizu-hlslam succeeded one after the other as the ninth and tenth 
Ba’ises. The latter having lost a grown-up son, declared as his successor 
to the Biyasat his other son, Tansiqu-I-Jshlm, who succeeded him. 
The present or the twelfth Ra’is, Amiru-I- Islam, is a brother of Tansiqu- 
I-Islam. 

The family of the Bagha Khundkai’s Las enjoyed till lately great 
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■respect. It is said, tbat Sbab Danla was desceMcIecl from tlie ‘^A'bbasi 
Kballfa, Hariui-ar-Ea.^id of Ba gb dad. Sb-ali Da^mla rail; away fx’om 
Bagbflad, and married tbe daughter of ‘Ala EaMisb BarMiiirdar, Ja- 
girdar of Lasbkarpfir or Putiya. His family has been known as a half 
family, because according to tbe proverb man is biifc half .a man 
till he gets a wife’*’ be came to Bengal alone or witbont a wife. 

Tlie aut-bor of tbe Riyazn-s^Salatin states that Raja Kan s, among 
bis other tyrannical acts, bad killed Sbaikb Badrn-i-Islam ‘Abbasi, 
owing to tbe latter not showing sufficient respect to him. Kbnndkar 
Fazl-i- Rabbi in bis “ Origin of tbe Miisalraans of Bengal,’* and in the 
‘‘ Tasdiqu-n-Kibad,” endorses this account, and states that Sbaikb 
Badrn-l-IsIam was a disciple of tbe saint Kiir Qatb-i- ‘Ham, and that 
SiiltaJO- Ibrahim Sbarqi of Jannpnr came at the special request of the 
saint to pniiisbKans,. As tbe founder of tbe Kbnndkar family of Bagba 
flourished during tbe reign of King Knsrat Shall in tbe beginning of 
the Sixteenth Century A.D., and Raja Kans reigned almost a centary- 
and-a-balf before that, either tbe fact stated is untrue, or tbe person said, 
to be kiRed has not been identified. 

Tbe income of tbe big aima Estate bas been variously estimated, 
Mr. Adam, in bis Report on Education, states that its income, accord- 
ing to tbe Collector of Rajv^abi was Rs. 30,000. According to my 
information its income was over Rs. 18,000 per annum. As the estate 
is not well managed, its income must be of a fluctuating nature. 

Jn tbe earthquake of lvS.97, tbe Jami‘ Masjid was severely damaged. 
Its walls on three sides are still standing : tbe front or Eastern wall and 
tbe I’oof have fallen. During tbe famine of 1897 A.D,, tbe Covern- 
inent began re-excavating tbe big tank as a relief measure, but it was 
stopped as tbe rains set in, and has not since been resumed. It is to be 
regretted that this ‘ fine mosque, one of the few handsome amcient build- 
ings in tbe District,’ sbonid be allowed to remain iji this dilapidated 
state, while there be an endowment of land for tbe maintenance of tbe 
same and other charitable woi'ks.^ 

A x'eligions fair is held at Bagba to celebi’ate tbe ‘Idd-Ramazau 


on the termination of the fastings, 

Raet it, — Kusamba, 

Tbe next Building I have to mention is tbe mosque at Kusamba 
in Manda Thannab in fixe north of tbe Distinct, It is of tbe same shape 

1 The mosqne baa been inspected by me ou behalf of Government in October 
1903, and its restoration lias been sanotioned,, All tbe domes have fallen, but tbe 
walls are still fairly intact, with tbe exception of a portion of the Eastern facade. 
J[ii all details, the mosque is ajliuost a dupUcuto of tb© fainoiisTantjpara Manjid at 


A. It. m 
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&s tliat at Baglia, but smaller and built of solid stone instead of bricks. 
It lias 6 domes and there are 2 pillars only along the centre of the in- 
terior. The arches are of the same shape as those in the Bagha 
mosque : there are nine arches lengthways and 8 arches transverse, in- 
cluding those cut into the side walls. At each end of the bnildino> 
there are 2 recess windows. On the east side are 3 doors. On the 
west side are 2 decorated recesses for the leaders of devotion, adorned 
with dark green stone into which ornamental devices, very elegant and 
chaste, have been carved. The mosque was roughly measured as 40 
haths long by 30 haths broad, and the walls of stone are 4| haths in 
■depth. On the outside of massive stone there is very little ornamenta- 
tion. Over the middle doorway is an inscription of which I annex a 
copy to the following effect: “May Ood pour forth bk>ssmgs on the 
Prophet who said, “ The man that maketh a place for the worship of 
God on earth shall in turn be made happy by Ood in the day of judg- 
ment.” The founder of this mosque wa..s a powerful and benevolent 
Emperor, one who was victorious in worldly and religious affairs, namely 
Abool Muzaffar Bahadur [Ahu-l-Muzaffar Bahadur], son of Sultan Ma- 
Lamcd Gasiee [Sultan Muhammad Ghazl]. May God keep him and 
his country and empire in safety. He was a mighty Emperor full of 
glory and had a large army. Constructed by Suleyman Bam in the 
jear 903 of the Hegirak” 

III the interior on the west side but to the north of the recesses 
are first a stone pulpit with stairs and next reaching to the north-west 
corner a stone DargaJi with stairs. 

'• Rough sketches of these and of one of the pillars are attempted 

below% 

“ The pillars are massive as shown on the margin. The roof is 
overgrown with heavy jungle which threatens in time to bring down 
ge whole building. This would be a great pity as the buildir.g is the 
fanest ana oldest of its kind in the district. Close to the mosque is an 
immense tank of fine clear water : it looks quite like a lake and is said 
to extend over an area of 70 bighas. If proper care were taken of this 
property it would be a most interesting and picturesque neighbourhood. 

It has fallen into the the hands of a Hindu Mooktear [Mukhtarl 

<<r ""f i* in good order. 

^Ihe following is the popular tale about this mosque : 

‘ A zemindar, by name Chilman Maznmdar, who lived in Kalisaffa, 
Gavr, hut the oarviugs of the latter exhibit greater skill and elegance. Tl.o ones- 

.T, cZss ^ '*• “ “■ ““ '■ •* 

1 See holow for a correct tranfloript and translation of this inscription. 
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fell into arrears of rent, and for bis debts was imprisoned at Ivloorslii- 
dabiid by tlie Nawab. In tbe moutli of Aswiii one niglit of tlie 
Dnrga . Poo jab be sang some pathetic songs so ■ beautifully as to 
eneliaiifc one of the iJiawab’s Begums wlio was listening to bis sing- 
ing, Slio spoke about bim next day to tbe ISTawab, and be gave 
orders to tbe jailor to j^roduce forth witli tbe man who bad been 
siTiging in the Jail during tbe previous night. The jailor accordingly 
produced Gbilman Mazumdar, who was informed that be vras then and 
tlicire to marry tbe Begum wbom be bad enclianted and also to trim 
iMabomedat)„ He declined at first and expostulated strongly, on wliicb 
tbe Nawab sentenced bim to death as tbe alternative. Tlie Mazumdar, 
to save bis life, consented and turned Musalman, took tbe name of So- 
leeui Kbaii and was married to tbe Begum. Then the Begum urged 
to the Nawab that this husband of her bad not tbe means to support 
lier, ou which tbe Nawab gave them in a sanad a lakbraj grant of Per- 
ganab Kaligaon, and authorized them to take from bis Treasury as 
much wealth as they could load themselves with, in one probar’s time. 
So the Begum and her Khan went into tbe Treasury and carried off a.s 
much wealth as they could manage to stowaway about their persons with- 
in tbe time allowed. They went to Kusbamba near tbe Khan’s old borne 
and built tliemselves a fine bouse, which is now in utter ruins and quite 
inaccessible on account of tbe thick jungle. Then they erected first a 
smaller mosque which is also now inaccessible, and then tbe larger mas- 
jid under notice. Two tanks were excavated, and the Khan dedicated 
one to bis Goaroo Thalmr accox’ding to the Hindu Sbastras, and the other 
is known by tbe name of tbe Sbonadigbee, after bis wife tbe Begum, who 
was named Sbona Beebee. Sona Bibee soon bore him a son, and 
the family occupied their property happily for many years. But in 
tbe time of Soleem’s great-grandson, Rajah Baidjaiiatb of Dinajpur 
made an inroad, looted tbe pi’opei'ty, and took possession of Perganab 
Kaligaon. Subsequently tbe Perganab came into tbe bands of the 
British Government and was disposed of to several zemindax’s. 

‘‘The water of the lai’ge Digbee is said to be veiy cleai\ No 
jungle gTOWs in it and from this fact, and also from the comparatively 
high temperatui'e of its water duidng tbe cold season, it is geuerallj 
alleged that there are metals lying in it.” 

Notes. ■ 

To tbe north of Bampur-Boalia, tbe px^esent headquarters of 
Eaj.^iab!, and west of tbe Naugaoii Sub-Division, on the west bank 
of tbe Atrai river, is situated — Manda, a considerable village ami the 
headquarters of tbe tbana of that name. About four miles south of it 
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is Kusamba or Eusatubi, where the mosque which is not, however, th® 
oldest mosque of the Distidct,- is Situated,^ It is to be regi’etted that these 
interesting archajological remains are at present in a very bad state 
of preservation. Only iAree out of six' domes now remain, which are 
broken, and the debris from them cover the inner floor of the mosque, 
iortuuately the walls are still standing, but some of their stones have 
fallen or been removed by unscrupulous villagers. It appears that the 
ba-se of the building was erected on a platform, supported by arches 
with passages underneath. Although jUngie has grown, and the pas“ 
sages have thereby been blocked up,, the entrance to the passages can 
still be seen. Though dilapidated, the mosque was entire till the terri- 
ble earthquake of 1897, when the top portions of the domes fell, 
killing two persons who had gone into the interior of the bnilding-’ 
while the^fa‘eiga procession Irad assembled in the neighbourhood of the 
masjid. The mimbar can be reached by stone steps, though it is not 
very safe, at their present state, to do so. 

The large area towards the back of the Masjid is covered with thick 
vegetation. It contains moats, smaller tanks, and the remains of two or 
three brick-built buildings for the use of Muhammadan nobles and officialsi 

The tale as to the origin of the Masjid, as heard by Mr, Carstairs,' 
and still repeated by the villagers, I am loath to believe in its entirety! 
Gaur can easily be substituted for Murshidabad, as the latter city was 
not then founded. Eevenue Collectors wei-e often incarcerated till they 
had paid iheir dues or satisfied the authorities in other ways. There is 
nothnig. strange in this. SouaBibi, if that was her name, could not he 
the Begum: most probably she was one of her maid-servants. The 
able may be thus modified The zamindar used to play on a flute. 
Being pleased with the music. Sona Bibi begged the king to liberate 
him and allow her to be united with him in holy matrimony. As Song 
Bibi was a Musalman woman, and the zamindar a Hindu, the king could 
not allow such an interdicted alliance. The zamindar having adopted 
the safe course, the king allowed the couple to depart as husband and 
wife, having given them money enough from’ the Eoyal Treasury for their 
immediate needs, and a JSgtr of Mauza Kusambi with 327 other vilbi- 
gea in its neighbourhood for their future wants. It is impossible to 
suppose that the prisoner would have fared better if he was foolish 
enoug, o p ease one of the Royal ladies, No sovereign would put 
away a wife, because his wife desii-ed it., 

as of ancient tanks, tombs and- temples as we» 

Two of Z mn? “ BagmaratWin Eajshaia 

""" Matoganj, and one at Namaz-gaon. The locality 
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From tlie inscription copied below, it will be observed that tl\e- 
Kusamba Mosque was built by Sulaiman in tbe reign of Saltan 
Qbiyasuddin Abii-l-Muzalfar Bahadur Shah, tbe son of Muhammad 
Shall Gliazi of the family of Sur Af^aiis, in the Hijri year 966’ 
A.H., corresponding to 1558-9 A.D., some thirty-five years after the’ 
Bagha Mosque. Sultan Gliiyasuddin Bahadur Shah reigned from 
A.H. 962 to 938 only. It appears that Sulaimao obtained his building-- 
materials from ruined and unused Hindu temples, but showed great 
toleration in preserving those that Were in good order or till then used. 

Babu Jageswar Biswas, late Deputy Magistrate of Kajshahi, who' 
visited the Masjid on the 11th December 1901, saw that the stone con- 
taining the inscription about the foundation of the mosque had fallen 
down at the earthquake or later on, and that it was kept inclined against 
the wall of the middle-arched door of the mosque. In September, 1902, 
I learnt that it was removed by one Khudi Munshi of the village to his 
own house, and there it now rests. 

I take this opportunity of suggesting that when steps are being 
taken to preserve the ruins of Gaur and Panduah, it is worth while to 
repair this ancient and stone-built Masjid of the District, and preserve it 
from further dilapidation. 

The following is the text of the inscription engraved in hold Tughra 
character. It is in two lines, each line measuring' 2 ft. 7f in. by 8| in. 
Ai aJl/} ^4 Alii Aj aB ^ (1 ) 

(^) (*Wt| lyllaLJl Aje 

J eSliot}J{ ii.U. !S'^ 

Translation : — 

The Prophet, may God’s blessings and favour he on him, has said, 
He who maketh a mosque for God, desiring thereby God’s honour, 
will have one like it built for him by God in pax*adise.” In the time of 
the exalted and benevolent Sultan, Ghij^asii>d Dunya- wad-Din Abu-l- 
Muzaffar Bahadur Shah, the Sultan, son of Muhammad Shah Ghazi,. 
(may God perpetuate his kingdom and his sovex'eigaty, and exalt hiS' 
command and dignity, and may his army and example be honoured I ) 
constructed by Sulaiman, (may his justice be lasting ! ) in the year 966*^ 
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..4 iisl of Tibetan books brought from Lhasa by the Japanese monk, Mr. Ekai 
Kaica 6ochi. — By E. H. 0. Walsh, I.O.S. 

ilie books wliich are contained in tlie following list are a collection 
wliicli was brought from Lhasa by a Japanese monk, Mr, Ekai Eawa 
Goohi, who kindly placed them at my disposal when in Darjeeling on 
Ids way back from Lhasa in the summer of 1902. Mr. Ekai Kawa 
Gochi who is a doctor of the Tokio University visited Tibet with the 
purpose of studying Tibetan Buddhism at Lhasa and also of making a 
collection of such valuable books from the point of view of Buddhist 
religion and Doctrine, as he could obtain, to take back to Japan for his 
University, and the result of a year’s, work in this respect, during the 
time that he remained as a monk in the great monastery of Sera, and 
practiced as a doctor of medicine in Lhasa itself is contained in the 
present list. 

Before refen-iug more fully to the ist I will therefore give a short 
description of Mr. Ekai Kawa G-oclii himself. 

_ Mr. Ekai Kawa Gochi, who is a Japanese and a Bnddhi.st by reliction 
is 34 years of age. He came to India in 1898, with letters of recommen-’ 
dation from Mr. Bonio Nanju, Professor of Sanskrit in the Tokio Univer- 
Mty, to Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur. He remained for two years in 
Darjeeling where he lived with Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, and 
underhis supervision studied Tibetan, from Lama Shab Dung. When he 
lad acquired a sufficient knowledge of Tibetan he started in Eebruary, 
1900, for Tibet. Having fii-st visited Gaya he went on to Nepal and 
a ter staying there a month with a Lama at the Temple of Muktanath 
at Kathmandu ho went ou to Tsha rong, on the frontier of Tibet, where 
he remained for a year studying Tibetan with a Geshe (Professor) of 

J:T He then started on his journey, 

in Tibet He first visited Lake Mansarowar and Mount Kailash where 
lie spent three months at the Monastery of “ Pretapuri.” From here he 

Twt T'K"’ " through 

?tl o’t wliere he used to obtain accommodation 

in the 1 ents of the Nomads, who graze large herds of yaks. From Harjye 
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where there is a small Monastery he went on to Sakya Monastery where 
he stayed ten days. From there he went on to Tashi Llinnpo, which took 
five clays, and stayed there for three weeks. He then went on to Ramha, 
where he stayed four months at the Monastery, where he read the 
‘‘Kangyur’' (bkah-agyiir) and was admitted as a monk and giYeii the 
monks dress. From there he went on to Lhasa where he arrived March 
1901, and at once obtained admission as a novice (Drapa) at the Monastery 
of Sera, and pursued his studies there until he had to leave in June, 1902, 
as his identity then became known to certain persons and he had to es- 
cape so as to prevent his being taken for a foreign spy. During the 
time he wms at Sera he practiced as a doctor in Lhasa and in this way 
made a number of friends amongst the infiiiential men, and officials, and 
it was on this account that he was able to get away, and also to bring 
with him the collection of Tibetan books which he had occupied his 
time in making and wdiich was the object of his visit. 

He did not himself wish to leave Lhasa and wished to represer.t 
bis case to the Dalai Lama that he was himself a Buddhist and had 
mex'ely visited the country in disguise as a Tibetan monk for religious 
purposes with the object of leariiyig the Tibetan Buddhist teacliing. 
His friends, however, dissuaded him from doing this, as they feared his 
discovery as a foreigner would compromise them ; as it would be held 
that they ought to have discovered the fact before and reported it, 
and it was on their advice tha,t he at once secretly made his escape before 
his identity was generally known. 

Mr. Bkai Kawa Gochi remained for some time in Darjeeling, during 
which time I saw him on several occasions. He then proceeded to again 
visit Kathmandu, where he spent some time, and has since returned 
to Japan. 

The list of hoohs^ hroitglib from Lhasa , — The list contains the names 
of 85 books. In the second columsi will be found the name of the book 
with a transliteration in the Homan Character. In the transliterahion I 
have used the letter a for the prefix and the others are transliterated 

by their corresponding Roman letter without and diacritical marks. 

In the third column are given the particulars of the book. The 
she of the leaf, the printing press or other place that it was obtained 
from, and the price paid for it. 

As the width of the margin of the paper left I’ound the printed 
wood-block that forms each page values considerably I have also noted 
the size of the actual printing on the leaf as well as the size of the leaf 
itself. As all Tibetan books are printed on both sides of the paper the 
number of pages in each case is double the number of the leaves ; as 
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tlie leaf is numbered and not the page. I lia¥e also, to make tlie des- 
cription more complete, given in each case tlie number of lines of print 
that go to the page in each book, -whicb number is always xiniform 
tlironghont the book. All Tibetan printed books are xylographs and each 
page forms a separate woodblock. In most cases if a book is required 
the intending purchaser goes to the printing press, generally attached 
to a Monastery, where its woodblocks are kept, and has it printed to 
order. Mr. Ekai Kawa Gochi obtained most of his books in this way, 
and he told me that he found it necessary to clieok the numbering of all 
the leaves very carefully to see that the printer had actually printed 
everyone ; as otherwise it is a very common form of fraud to leave a 
large number of leaves out. 

Some books for which there is a general demand are printed ready 
for sale and can be bought at book- shops other than the acinal printing 
press, and wherever this is the case I have noted it in column 3. 

In ordering a book to be printed the purchaser can either purchase 
the paper at the printing press, or, as is very often done he procures his 
paper elsewhere and makes it over to the press and in that case pays 
for the actual printing only for which the ordinary rate is two Tanghas 
(=12 annas) a day for the printer, without food, or one Tangha ( = 6 
annas) a day, and food. The printer works from about 8. a.m. to about 
4 P.M. and can print about 2G0 pages a day. The general rate, including 
paper is two Tanglcas per fifty pages and an ex fra half tanka ( == 3 
annas) more for a special order. I have given in eacli case the price at 
which the book is obtainable in Lhasa. The price is given in Tanglcas,^^ 
the Tibetan standard silver coin, equivalent to six annas (-T.), and I 
have given the equivalent in Indian money. 

From columm 3 it will be seen that 14 of the books were printed 
at the Depnng Monastery Press, 8 at the Press attached to the Palace 
at Fotala, the Dalai Lama’s, residence, 7 at the Chief Printing Press 
and book-shop in Lhasa at Paljor Rabdan, 4 at tbe Piilunka Monas- 
tery, 3 at the Tengeling Monastery, 3 at Meru, 1 at Sera, and 1 at 
Chos-tse-ling, aU monasteries in op near Lhasa. 

Of the remainder, 28 are procurable ready printed, at any book-sel- 
lers. They are chiefly (e.p., Hos. 35 to 52) cheap Religious or Devotional 
books, costing a few annas each, and used mostly by the Lamas, but 
also by tbe Laity. Many of these latter are written in Sanskrit, which 
is printed in the old form of the Sanskrit letters known as ‘‘ Lan-islia, ” 
which is the old Svayamhhu character of Magadha and always emploved " 
in Tibet, and in such case the Transliteration in Tibetan is printed, 
usually above the Sanskrit line and the Translation in Tibetan below 
the Sanskrit, 
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Tlie slioH iiescription of tlie contents of tlie bookj in column 4, was 
given by Mr. Ekai Kawa GocM himself, and my tbanks are due to him 
for the trouble he took in stating the subject matter of each book, and 
also to Rai Sarat Chandi’a Das, Bahadur, who kindly assisted him in 
doing this, and dictated to Migmar Tendap what should be given as 
such description. 

My thanks are also due to Migmar Tendup for kindly transcribing 
the names of the books in column 2^ and taking down the description in 
coL 4. 
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E. H. G. VfskMi— Tibetan books from Lhasa. 
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E. H. C. Walsh — Tibetan hooks from Lhasa. 
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G, W. Bvitir—Eistory of the Htdwa Baf , 


Ilisiory of the Hnt'Wa Baj with some mirecorded events of the administra« 
tion of Warren Hastings and of the Indian MtUiny.-^By Gieindra Nath 
Dutt. 

(With a Genealogical Table.) 

The Eajas of Hutwa are of the same caste as the Eajas of Benares, 
Bettiah, and Tikari, They are popularly called Babhans or Ehuinhar 
Babhans, to which caste the majority of the landed aristocracy of Behai’ 
belong. Although the origin of the Bhuinhars is much disputed, there 
is every reason to believe that they had been swaying over Behar 
from a prehistoric age'. The word “ Babhan ” is neither Sanskrit nor 
Prakrit. But the word distinctly appears to have been used in the 
inscriptions of Asoka and in the Buddhist Suttas in the sense of 
Brahmin. This, as well as their locale^ the cradle and arena of 
Buddhism, has led antiquarians to believe the Babhans to be those 
Brahmins who had turned Buddhists in the palmy days of Baddhism, 
but had forsaken Buddhism after its downfall and usurped the lands 
of the Buddhist monasteries for which they were called Bhuinhars, ’’ 
which too is not a Sanskrit word. The Pandits hold them to be 
Murdhabhisiktas,^^ a caste, mentioned in Maiiu and other Smritis, 
intermediate between the Brahmin’ and the Kshatriya, whilst the 
Babhans hold themselves to he those Brahmins who had, out of the 
sis duties enjoined, forsaken three and allege the term to be a phonetic 
contraction of Brahmin. The Desahali,^ ( a rare MSS. in the collection of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal) which narrates the conquest of a Buddhist 
king, speaks of a king Batul, who had settled at Amnoui’ making 
friendship with the Bhuinhars there, and who subsequently conquered 

^ ^cf I 1 

i ITcTgrt^ ef^ I fWW 

I f^trm ^ Iff T«n#»f?rTiF^ 
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Clieynpore^ and the extensive tract on both sides of the Ganges after 
killing the Bhninhars who swayed there. The Hntwa Raj' family ; also 
dates its origin from a prehistoric age. The present minor Maharaja- 
Knmar traces his descent from a long line of ancestors, Rajas, whom he 
counts up to 102 generations above him. The founder of the Dynasty was 
Raja Bir Sen. Allowing even an average of 25 years for each generation, 
Raja Bir Sen would be about 25 centuries older than the present progeny 
of his and this would caiTy us back some six centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, ix.y nearly about the time of Buddha’s birth. The popular 
belief is that this part of the country anciently called Ko^ala was in the 
days of yore inhabited by an aboriginal race called the C keros and 
numerous mounds, ghats, square wells, and old tanks are still being 
pointed out as the vestiges of supremacy of the Ohero Rajas. The 
remnants of this aboriginal race are still to be found in this part of the 
country and many of them hold jagirs from the Bettiah Raj for their 
services as guards and peons; but they have now been classed in the 
lowest order of the Hindu Society with the Mtisahars* This popular 
belief seems to have a very good historical significance as we know from 
history that the first spread of Aryan colonisation from the banks of 
the Saraswati was to Kurnkshetra (Karnal), Fanchal (Rohilkliund), 
Matsy a (Jaipur), Surasena (Mathura), Kasi (Benares), Kosal (Oudh), 
Magadh (South Behai'), Videha (North Behar). Thus it appears pro- 
bable that the aboriginal Cheros were overturned by the Aiyan Kshatri- 
yas, the present Rajputs (some of whom still hold a vei’y high position, 
as for instance, the Maharajas of Majhowli who draw even a longer 
chain of ancestors than the Hutwa Rajas), who in their turn were 
subverted by the Bliuinliars, amongst whom, very probably, was Raja 
Bir Sen, the founder of the present Hutwa Raj Dynasty. The history 
of Kosala at the age ascribed to Bir Sen further goes to confirm tlxe 
aforesaid conclusion. We know that the two greatest kingdoms oi: tlie 
south-eastern half of the Gangetic valley were the lands of Kosala 
and Magadha which had become the chief scenes of Buddha’s teaching 
and laboui’s. ** The S'akyas, the family to which Buddha belonged, were 
the forerunners of such Rajput families as have in later times, by the aid 
of armed bands, held their ground against the neighbouring Rajas. Of 
these greater monarchies there stood in the closest proximity to the 
S'akyas the powerful kingdom of Kosala adjoining it on the south and 
west. The kings of Kosala are said to have brought the S'akya land 
within their power and to have exterminated the ruling family. The 
Kosala king to whom this act was ascribed was Vidudabha, the son of 

. 1 Tboso villages at A mnour and Cheynporo in the Stwan District still 

inhablt-od by intlueniial Rajputs and Bliuinliars* 
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Baddlia’s contemporary and patron Pasenadi, and tliab the latei' legends 
represent the Sakyas as having been destroyed during Buddha^s life- 
time/^ It is, therefore, not improbable that Baja Bir Sen had received the 
Pi.aJ and the title from king Vidudabha for bis services in subverting 
the S'akyas/ The fact that the ancient seat of the earliest Rajas were at 
Bliarlhiclioivra^ Perg. Balempore, Majhowli, in the district of Gorakhpur, 
further goes to establish this conclusion. The Baghochia Bhuinhars® to 
which the Hutwa Rajas belong still exist there. 

The patronymic of the earlier Rajas was “ Sen/^ which in the 16tli 
descent was changed to “ Simha” and in the 83rd to “Mall,*’ and in the 
87th to “ Shahi. ” The tradition is that these titles were conferred 
on them by the Emperor of Delhi, But this cannot at least be correct 
in the case of the 16bh Raja Jagat Sinha, whose date, according to the 
aforesaid calculation, comes to be about 160 B.O., when the modern Delhi 
was unknown. Although Tudhisthira, the hero of the Mahabharata, 
founded the city of Indraprastha, the site of which coincides with a 
part of Delhi, nothing was known of it till the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, when king Dilu founded a new city which he named Delhi 
after himself. Moreover, at this remote period, the Maurya kings of 
Magadh, descendants of the mighty Asoka, were reigningintheHorthern 
India and there was no “Emperor” or “ King of Delhi.” But the date 
thus ascribed to this Raja brings us very approximately to a historical 
incident. Meander, the Bactrian king of Sakala, in the Pan jab, had 
advanced in 141 B.O., as far as the city of Saketa in Kosala (Ayodhya), 
but had to retrace his steps on account of the stubborn resistance he 
met with from Pusyamitra, the general of the last Maurya king, 
Brihadratha. It seems that Raja Jagat Sinha had assisted the Maurya 
king in driving out his enemies and thus got the title of “Sinha” 
which means ‘ Lion,* an emblem of the Mauryas which is still found on 
the pillars of Asoka in these parts. But as the name of even the great 
king Asoka had been forgotten by the people, and has only been 
unearthed by the researches of scholars, everything of remote antiquity 
is erroneously ascribed to Delhi, the real fact having been lost in 
oblivion. 

i When this paper was read in the meeting, Mahamahopadbyaya Hara 
Prasad Shastri argued that if we only loosen a little the rigidity of assigning 
the 25 years* rule to each Raja, we could at once' identify this Bir Sen, the founder 
of the Hutwa Raj family, with a historical personage, Bir Sen, who was General 
of the Sunga king and had conquered Deccan and was ancestor of the Sen kings of 
Bengal. 

^ The tradition is that the Bagachin Bhuinhars and the Bisen Rajputs, to which 
the Majliowli Rajas belong, are descended from the one and the same ancestor, 
Mayur Bbafct, who had four wives of four castes. 
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By the same metliod of calcalation we arrive at tlie date of tlie 83rd 
Baja, Jay Mall, to be about J525 A.D. This was an age of iiiii*est and 
disorder in India. The last of the Lodi kings fell into the hands of 
Babar in the Battle of Panipat and Babar became master of an exteir 
give territory from the western limits of Bengal to the eastern bound- 
ary of Persia. The Pathans had attempted to setup a new kingdom 
at Jaunpur under the leadership of Darya Khan Lohani. On hearing 
of this Babar set out for Jaunpur and defeated him. In his expedition 
he obtained possession of Benares and Patna, and his son Prince 
Humaynn was left to tranquilise and settle Oudh. Behar was in pos- 
session of Mahmud Lodi,^ who made himself master in 1529. Babar 
defeated Malimnd Lodi and appointed the grandson of Darya Khan to 
the Government of Behar. Then followed the memorable fights between 
Humaynn and Sher Shah resulting in Humayun’s fiiight. The battles 
of Buxar (1539) and Kanauj in which Humaynn was completely routed 
by Sher Shah took place at this time, and Sher Shah ascended 
the throne of Delhi in 1540 A.D. Such times of disorder and troubles 
gave ample scope for exhibiting one’s military genius, and there 
seems little doubt that Baja Jay Mall had aided one of the parties 
and received, or more probably assumed, tlie title of Malla ” (mean- 
ing in Sanskrit, ‘Wrestler),’ forit is not likely that any Mahomedan 
kings of such remote date would have conferred a title w^hich has purely 
a Sanskrit origin and signification. To fix accurately the dates of tliesa 
earlier Baj as is, if not altogether hopeless, a hard task, and in this respect 
the Sanads, &c,, if available, would have been of much use, hut all earlier* 
records of the Baj were either destroyed or taken away by the rebel 
Maharaja Fateh Sliahi of whom we will speak later on. In the absence 
of any such documentary evidence, the materials for the history of the 
period of these earlier Bajas are necessai'ily the composition of the 
hereditaiy bards (Baj Bhats) retained in the Dimbar, the tradition 
current in the Raj family and in collateral branches and the popular 
belief in the places alleged to have been connected with any historical 
incidents. 

We have come to the Baja who is the 86 th in descent, Kalyan Mall, 
the first in the line to receive the title of Maharn ja. He had made his 
seat at Kalyanpur, named after him, where the ruins of his fortress 
and a big well of 50 feet in diameter, said to have been constructed by 

1 Copper coins of the Loclis are often found in these parts. The aiithox* found 
some, as also the former D.S.P, of Saran, Mr. Knyvett, near Katnya Police outpost 
in 1898. 

3 The title “ Malla** is very old. As for the “ Mallas” of Ivusiwara and Para, 
‘Vide Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XI, Buddhist Suttas. 
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liim are still extant. We calculate liis date, with a greater historical 
certainty, to be 1600 A.D., Le,^ the latter part of the reign of Akbar, 
vv’heii the great Financier Raja Todar Mall was Viceroy of Bengal and 
Behar and the division of the country into Parganas after a general 
survey was taken in hand. Kalyan Mall must have greatly assisted 
Todar Mall in his undertakings, and in recognition of the services 
rendered by him the pargana Kalyanpur Knadi, wherein his seat lay, 
was named after his capital and he was made a Maharaja by the Great 
Akbar, {Vide Note on page 227.) 

The next, 87th Raja, was Maharaja Hhemkaran Singh Shahi, 
Bahadur, who received both the title of Maharaja Bahadur’’ and 
Shahi ” from the Emperor of Delhi. This last patronymic is yet 
current in the family. liis date we calculate to foe 1625 A.D., in tlie 
latter part of the reign of Jahangir, when Behar enjoyed a degree of 
internal tranquility 'which had not fallen to its lob at any time previous 
to the Maliomedan conquest. In the da^^s of Akbar, Jahangir, and 
ShahJahan,we find the Hindu chiefs appointing their agents in the 
court of Delhi to protect and further their interest, to personally 
attend in the Emperor’s court, and to accept military and civil 
services under them ; and some such meritorions services had enabled 
Khemkaran Shahi to get the doable title of Maharaja Bahadur ” and 
Shahi ” (a word of Jpure Persian origin meaning ‘ of royal rank ’) and 
raised him to the highest pitch of honour he could aspire. The fact 
that the Majliowli chiefs received similar honours and that the 
Darbhanga and Bettiah Maharajas owe their origin to these Emperors 
of Delhi goes to corroborate our conclusion.^ 

Maharaja Khemkaran Shahi was equally blessed in the ramifica- 
tion of his issues. We find from the genealogical tree of the Hutvva 
Raj family, annexed herewith, that he had five sons and a brother and 
must have found the little fortress of Kalyanpur too small for him and 
very much unsuited to his present high position. So he must have 
shifted his capital from Kalyanpur to Husainpur, about -3 miles from 
Kalyanpur, and built an extensive fort there on a very imposing site 
and commanding position between the junctions of the two rivers Jharai 
and Shiahi, the last one now entirely silted up. Husainpur remained 
the seat of the Hutwa Maharajas till it was destroyed during tlie 
reign of Warren Hastings in the rehellion of Maharaja Fateh Shahi, 
the 99th in descent, who had also enlarged the precinct of the fort by 

1 It is a. noteworthy fact that the foar quondam chiefs of Behar, Dumraon 
Bettiah, Darbhanga and Hutwa, received similar honour almost simulfcaneously from 
ih© British Government. They 'were all made Enight Commanders of the Indian 
Empire one by one. 
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adding anofclier fort wMoh is still called tlie Nay a hillaliJ^ Affcer tli© 
fall of Husaiupur the family split into two, the elder branch in the direct 
line of Maharaja Fateh Shahi establishing at Tancolii, where they 
found the Tancohi Raj in Gorakhpur ; and the younger branch, descend- 
ants of Babii Basant Shahi, establishing at Hutwa, founded the present 
Hutwa Raj at about 1802 A.D. The ruins of the fort Husaiupur are 
still extant, and the place abounds in sites’- of historical interest. The 
late Maharaja Sir Krishna Pratap Shahi, Bahadur, K.C J.E., had built a 
decent bungalow on an elevated place in the ‘‘old fort ’’ in front of an 
ancient archway still supporting a big banyan tree, had laid a very ex- 
tensive mango garden of about 300 Behar bighas on both sides of the 
road, excavated a big tank with ghat in front of the temple of Siva 
constructed by him, and re- excavated one within the fort and edified its 
bank with a masonry ghM. 

A historical tradition is associated with the name of the 95th 
Maharaja Jubraj Shahi, Bahadur. He is said to have wrested Pargana 
Seepah, which still forms a portion of the Raj, from Raja Kabul 
Mahomed, of Barheria, who was killed in the fight. The lineal descen- 
dants of Raja Kabul Mahomed who are still living in the destroyed cita- 
del have in their family a like tradition with respect to the imins of 
their fortune. There is a nice legend connected with this event. It is 
said that Mahai^aja Jubraj Shahi Bahadur was several times defeated in 
liis wars with the Raja Kabul Mahomed of Barheria, who began to ex- 
tend his estate by encroaching on the Husainpur (Hutwa) Raj. The 
Mahomedan chief is said to have made a haughty proposal to the Maha- 
raja to give up two villages, TurkaJia and Blmrhalia^ and to retain two 
others, Selari and Bhelari, and demanded that if the Maharaja was not 
agreeable to that settlement he would claim all the four.® After'* his 
last defeat the Maharaja was fleeing through the jungles with a hand- 
ful of followers, when the Goddess Bliavani appeared to him in a dream 
and complained that she was miserable under the Mahomedan rules. 
She encouraged the Maharaja to figlit again with his handful of men. 
and promised aid. “ The moment you commence your journey,^’ she 
said, “you will see a jackal on the left and a serpent on the right, bow 
down to the former and kill the latter,” The Maharaja acted according 

^ There is a stone image of a Goddess called under a Bar tree on 

the bank of the Jharai river. The Eajas of Husainpnr before going to battle nsocl 

to worship her and present offerings. Probably is a phonetic contraction 

of meaning Goddess of assistance. 


* Thus sings tile bard " T jftT: I I 
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to lier instructions and gained a complete victory over liis adversary at 
tlie decisive battle of Ramobandrapore, a mile east of Tbaway, The 
image of Durga was found in the forest of Tbaway, wbicb was an old 
fortress, in accordance with the dream dreamt by tbe Mabaraja, under a 
singular and peculiar tree wbicb still exists witbin tbe temple compound 
and whose leaves some years ago were sent to tbe Society for identifica- 
tion. It is reported that one of tbe feet of tbe Goddess bad sunk to a 
fathomless depth and tbe other is out resting on a figure of a lion. Tbe 
Maharajas of Hutwa have raised a splendid temple for tbe Goddess and 
built a palace for their residence as they often resort there for worship- 
ping tbe Goddess. Food ‘‘RaZi” for jackals is still offered jn tbe jan- 
gles. A big fair is held there in tbe month of Ohait, 

To ascertain more correctly tbe date of Mabaraj Jnbraj Sbabi, 
Bahadur, we should make tbe date of Maharaja Fateh Sbabi, wbicb is 
very well-known and authentic, our locus standi^ because only three 
generations intervened between him and Maharaja Fateh Sbabi who 
bad raised tbe standard of rebellion against tbe British Government in 
1767 A.D» By tbe examination of tbe genealogical tree of tbe Hutwa 
Raj family, it appears that tbe two Maharajas, tbe 96tb and the 9Hh, 
who succeeded Maharaja Jubraj Sbabi, Bahadur, bad only an ephemeral 
existence, and Maharaja Obait Sbabi, Bahadur, tbe eldest son of Jubraj 
Sbabi, dying without any issue and tbe Raj reverting, in accordance 
with its time-immemorial Kulacara, to tbe eldest male member of tbe 
family, Maharaja Kurtal Sbabi, Bahadur, a brother of Maharaja Jubraj 
Sbabi, and tbe 4th son of Maharaja Balbbadra Sbabi, Bahadur. So 
allowing a lapse of 50 years instead of 75 from Jubraj Sbabi to Fateh 
Sbabi, tbe former seems to have lived at about 1719 A.D. This was a 
period of anarchy and unrest in India. The Great Moghul Empire was 
doomed. About this time (1719) Farrukbsiyar^s life was put an end to, 
and tbe Saiyid brothers were carrying on tbe Government in tbe name of 
Muhammad Shah, tbe emperor elected by them. Tbe Hizam of Hydera- 
bad bad become independent, tbe Marbattas were plundering the 
Deccan, Malwa, and Guzerat, and every chief in India was trying to 
raise bis bead inspired with a spirit of self-agrandisement. 

We now come to Maharaja Sirdar Sbabi, tbe immediate predecessor 
of Maharaja Fateh Sbabi. He seems to have lived till 1747. He is said 
to have invaded tbe principality of Majbowli, in Gorakhpur, and to have 
demolished their fortress.^ It is said that one of tbe conditions on which 

i Tbe Majbowli Maharajas were of considerable influence during tbo reign of 
tbe Deibi Mogbui Emperors. They were called ** tilalc dhari Bajas, i.e,, empowered 
to instal other Eajas. It is said that one of tbe menial servants (a Kabar by caste) 
Of a Maharaja of Majbowli while shampooing tbe foot of bis master bad accidentally 
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Sirdar Shalii bad made peace with tbe Majliowli Baja, was tliat tbe 
latter was not to go aboat with Nishans (flags), and drums (Daiikas), 
ensigns of Bajasliip, until be bad retaken these by force from tbe Hnsain- 
pnr (Hiitwa) Eajas; and that tbe Majliowli oliiefs, tlioiigli tliey are still 
known as Bajas, yet go about conforming to tbe conditions of ibis, as they 
deem it, ignominiotis treaty. These Nisbans and Dankas of Majliowli 
are said to be still in possession of tbe Tiimcobi Rajas, tbe elder tiraiicb 
of tbe Hiitwa Raj family, residing in Gorakhpur District. This must 
bave been during the total fall of tbe Delhi Empire wbicli ensued after 
tbe invasion and departure of J^Tadir Shah. The Marbattas were tbe 
masters of tbe whole Deccan and commenced depredation in Bengal and 
Beliar exacting GJiauth under tbe leadership of Ragbuji Bbonsli ; 
Malwa and Guzerat bad separated from tbe Empire; tbe Sikhs were 
powerful ill Punjab and tbe Robilias were virtually, independent. In 
short the Emperor was Empei'or of India only in name, and tlie loca^ 
chiefs fought with each other with impunity. 

Next we come to a period of which we have authentic records which 
well supply an omission of events yet unrecorded by any historian of 
Warren Has tingsVadministration. Even Burke with all his mastery of 
details in his ‘Impeachment’ was not cognisant of the State of Behar 
at that time. Tiie 99th of the line was Mahai’aja Fateh Shahi Bahadur, 
who, as we have already .stated, was a rebel against the British Govern- 
ment in 1767. His lot was cast in troubled and eventful times. The 
Mahomedau power was fast waning, and the English Government had 
not 3^et been firmly established in the land. The last of the Moghnls, 
Shah Alam II, by repeated invasions, did more to unsettle tbe affairs of 
Behar than to gain any advantage for himself. He bad been incited to 
these attempts, by some of the chief zemindars, amongst othei's, Balvant 
Singh of Benares, a relation and friend of Fateh Shahi’s famil}?^. Mir 
Kasim’s attempt at uprooting the British power had signally failed, and 

fallen on his feefc dozing, and his forehead touched the Maharaja's toe. “ Thou art 
a Raja now and I will give you a Raj, ” exclaimed the Maharaja, and promised that 
the distance he w^ould carry him in sleep in a Palki would he his Raj. The Falki- 
bearers went round a considerable portion of the Maharaja's estate, who was only 
aw'akeued by the cries of his honest men alarmed to see the Maharaja's doom. 
The portion thus got by the Palki-bearers now forms the Pordowna Estate in 
Gorakhpur, and although the Roy Sahebs of Perdowna (the decendants of the re* 
cipient of the grant) are bigger Zemindars in the district than the present Mahfi raj a 
himself, they attend on the Majhowli Maharaja on the Daschra day with Eathar 
cMUnchi to exhibit their loyalty. 

The high position then held’^ by the Majhowli chief must have been one of 
envy to Maharaja Sirdar Sahi, and to humiliate the former must have been the 
latter's ambition. 

3, h '24 
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the East India Company obtained the Dewani of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. The administration of affairs in Behar was vested in a joint 
council of Europeans and natives, and when at the end of the year 1767, 
the Revenue Collector of Sircar Saran demanded rents on behalf of the 
Company, Fateh Shahi not only refused to pay them but gave hght to 
the Company’s troops who were sent against him in consequence, and it 
was with much difficulty that these ti’oops succeeded in expelling him 
from Husainpur. The revenue of the district of Husainpur was then 
farmed out to one Govind Ram ; but Fateh Shahi, who had retired into 
the jungles bordering on the then independent dominions of the Yizier 
of Oudh and the province of Behar, watched every opportunity of making- 
raids into the district, to plunder tiie villages and stop the collection of 
revenue. The unsettled state of the country, his easy access to the 
territories of an independent prince, where British troops were unable to 
pursue him and where a part of his zemindari was situated, the im- 
penetrable jungles which surrounded the place, Pargana Jogini, to 
which he had removed his family residence (the present Tumcohi) 
from Husainpur, the collusion of the amils of the Vizier of Oudh, and 
above all the attachment of the subjects to their expelled Raja and their 
dislike of a Government farmer, — all contributed to favour his designs, 
and he kept the country around in a constant slate of terror and the 
British authorities constantly on the alert. In 1772, the j^ear just pre- 
ceding Warren Hastings’ aj^pointment to the Governor- Generals hip of 
the Indian possessions of the Company, in one of these raids, Govind Ram, 
the Government farmer, was put to death, and the I’e venue collection 
came to a stand -still The Collector of Sircar Saran, which included 
the former district of Husainpur, finding that the rents could not be 
collected so long as Fateh Shahi remained in that situation, recommend- 
ed that he should be induced to come in on the promise of an allowance 
being granted him by Government, Govind Ram’s murder was forgiven 
on Fateh Shahi’s solemnly denying any knowledge of the transaction, and 
the Collector’s recommendation on his behalf was acceded to. Fateh 
Shahi then came to Patna, and on an allowance being fixed for his main- 
tenance promised to live quietly with his family at Husainpur, which 
was then under the charge of one Mir Jumla,^ who was styled Superin- 
tendent of Government Revenue j and the Husainpur Raj Estates, after 
being kept under direct management for a year, were let out in farm to 
Babu Basant Shahi, cousin of Maharaja Fateh Shahi, on the security of 
the unfortunate Baja Chait Singh of Benares. But the turbulent dis- 
position of Fateh Shahi did not long allow him to remain in this condi- 
tion of quietude. ^ Within two months he withdrew again from the 
i This is evideiitly a mistake for Mir Jamal ; see page 210*— Ed. 
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country and coiiimenced anew his career as a border freebooter. Con- 
stant complaints now began to be I’eceived at the Central Board of 
Patna, from the officers entrusted with the collections, of the various 
depreciations committed by Fateli Shabi ; and in tlie beginning of Ma.y, 
1775, the Provincial Gonncil, which tlieii liad taken the place of the 
Central Board, received infoiunation that both Babu Basant Shahi and Mir 
.Tumla had been killed by him in a night-attack which he had made on 
theTii at a place called Jadopiir on the bank of the Gandak. It is said 
that Pateh Shahi was at the jungle of GharlcMa on the opposite side of 
the liver Khamm^ bordering on the district of Gorakhpur, when he had 
received information that Babu Basant Shahi was collecting rent at 
Jadopur which was about 22 miles from his abode. Fateh Shahi started 
at once with one thousand hoz’semen and three hundred matchlock men, 
and marching the whole night reached his enemy’s abode eaidy in the 
morning of the next day and surrounded it. Two legends are current 
regarding the murder of Babu Basant Shahi. One is that Fateh Shahi 
had implored Basant Shahi to join his side against the English, which 
proposal Basant Shahi had stubbornly refused on the ground that he 
had pledged not to be disloyal to the English. Tbereiipon Fateh Shahi 
challenged Basant Shahi to a duel in which, the latter was killed* The 
other is that Fateh Shahi, after overtaking Basant Shahi, was overpower- 
ed with a feeling of fraternal affieotion and was retreating, when he was 
questioned by one of his menial servants, Gopal Bari, and a kinsman- 
follower, why lie let off Basant Shahi after getting him within his hold 
with so much trouble. To this the Maharaja is said to have abusively 
replied, I let him off because be was my cousin. Was he your son-in-law 
tliat you let him off ? ” Thus incited, these two men at once rushed 
upon Basant Shahi and beheaded him. The place where he was behead- 
ed, once a garden, is still called Mndkataija Bag^ and the pee^piil tree under 
which this atrocious act was committed, is yet worshipped by the Maha- 
rajas of Hutwa, ^Yl^o directly owe their origin to Basant Shahi. Maha- 
raja Fateh Shahi then sent the head of the deceased to his wife at Hu- 
sainpiir, who w’itii her husband’s head on her lap ascended the funeral pyre 
followed by 13 of her maid-servants, tittering at tiie same time an ever- 
lasting curse to her progeny who would ever have any connection what- 
soever svitli Fateh Shahi’s family — a mandate still strictly adhered to 
by the Maharajas of Hutwa, who when passing through the Tamcolii 
(Fateh Shahi’s) Baj do not even drink “water or take any food belonging 
to the place. Under the shadowy grove of an ancient Banian tree in the 
fort of liusainpur there exist li^StmpaB wliereiii are enshrined tlie ashes 
of these 14 SattB who ai*e worshipped annually and every time the 
Maharajas and Maharauis of Hutwa visit the place. 
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The news of the murder of Babu Basaiit Shabi and Mir Jiimla 
having been reported to the authorities, two companies of Sepoys 
under Lieutenant Erskiiie, the 16tli Battalion of Bengal Sepoys, who 
were then at a short distance, immediatly set out in pursuit, but Fateli 
Sliahi conducted his movement with such celerity that he had fled to 
his retreat of Jogini jungle with his booty before any information of 
his movements w^as received, Fateh Shahi had under him now a train- 
ed body of liorsemen and matchlock men, and liis followers liad been 
swollen by the addition of FaJdrs and banditti. The whole country 
was brought under contribution hy him, and Lieutenant Erskine express- 
ed an opinion to the provincial council at Patna, that unless a body of 
troops were to follow and drive him out of the Jogiui jungles, Fateh 
Shahi would prove a pest to the inhabitants around, and that there was 
so many entrances to this jmigle that it would take at least a battalion 
of Sepoys to block them up ahd pursue the rebel with any prospect of 
success. The provincial council of Patna recommended in their letter, 
dated 14th June, 1775, to the Hon’ble Warren Hastings, Governor- 
Genei'al and Council of Revenue, that as Fateh Shahi had taken 
possession in the dominions of Nawab Asafuddaula of Ouclb, and as 
it was not practicable to seize his person without the assistance of the 
Nawab^s faujdars in the Gorakhpur District, the Nawab should be writ- 
ten to through Mr. Bristow, the then British resident at the Court of 
Oudh, to render such assistance. Accordingly the Governor-Greneral 
and Council wrote to the Nawab of Oudh and Mr* Bristow that the 
person found to be concerned in the murder might be apprehended. 
But though there was a seeming compliance with this request, nothing 
appears to have been definitely done for the arrest of Fateh Shahi. 
Lieutenant Hardinge then stationed at Baragaon (3 miles from the 
present Hutwa) was sent in pursuit with a body of Sepoys of the ofch 
battalion. His instructions were to co-operate with Syed Mahomed, the 
Faujdar of Gorakhpur, for the arrest of Fateh Shahi, and on no account 
to act as principal. Lieutenant Hardinge and his detachment remained 
for seven days in Syed Mahomed’s camp in hourly expectation of coming 
into close quarters with the rebel, and when Hardinge persuaded the 
Syed to march within a hundred and fifty yards of the rebel entrench- 
ments, thinking that an effort to seize the rebel would then be inevitable, 
Syed Mahomed’s troops stopped short, and would not advance a yard 
towards the jungle. At this juncture, Hardinge received a message 
from the Syed telling him that the attack would be deferred till the 
next morning. It was afterwards found that Syed Mahomed , was 
then engaged in settling his revenue matters with the rebel and Lieute* 
nant Hardinge, thinking that his instructions were .to assist in the 
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arrest of Fateli SliaM and not to collect re venue for tlieN a wab, at once 
returned to Baragaon with his detachment in disgust. He, however 
found that reheFs position so strong that he wrote to the Provincial 
Council of Patna that to ensure success, he must have a greater force 
than that which he then commanded, and also a gun. The season of the 
year was then too far advanced to despatch a military force for a fresh 
attempt to seize Fateh Shaln ; hut Lieutenant Hardiuge was instructed 
to surprise him if possible, and to issue a proclamation offering a re- 
ward of Bs. 10,000 to any person who should either apprehend liim or^ 
point out the place of his residence. In the meantime the Nawab of; 
Oudh was written to, to farm out the portion of Husainpur zemindary 
comprised in his dominions on a fair and equitable adjustment of rent 
to the farmer with whom the rest of the zemindary situated in the 
British Territory had been settled ; and Captain Coxe, then commanding 
a battalion at Bagaha, was instructed to hold himself readj" to march 
with his battalion to Gorakhpur and to use his utmost endeavours in 
conjunction wuth the Kawab’s f 01 * 00 , both to apprehend Fateh Slialii and 
to put th.e farmer in possession of the Husainpur zemiiidary, 

ISTothing, however, appears to have been clone, as the English Gov- 
eiuiment, soon after, was embarassed on all sides by the rebellion of 
Raja Chait Singh of Benares (Idth Augusf, 1781), which spread a 
regular conflagration in Behar, or more strictly, in the countries between 
Allahabad to Monghyr. In Behar there was a regular concentration 
of troops to harass the English. The revolt of Chait Singh burst sud- 
denly on the officials of Behar, and Mr. Ross, the Revenue Chief at the 
head of the Executive Administration of Patna, wrote to the Council 
at Calcutta 011 the 20th August, 1781, that “ since the revolt of Raja 
Chait Singh on the 16th instant, every communication by Dale had been 
cut off from thence to Benares, and so well had he (Chait Singh) con- 
ceited measures that Mr. Ross could obtain no intelligence whatever 
:from that quarter/’ On the 29th August, Mr. Grome, the Collector of 
Saran, wrote to inform Mr. Ross that Riza Kuli Khan the amil of 
Sasseram was at that time with Raja Chait Singh, and many of the in- 
habitants of that district, particularly the Ujain Rajputs, were sincere- 
ly attached to him, and that one Bunyad Singh, who belonged to Chaitn- 
pore and afterwards became a Mahomedan, was with 150 horses and 500 
armed Sepoys on his way to Ramnagar to join Riza Kuli Khan. 
A letter dated the 6th October, 1781, from Mi*. Ross to Major Hai?dy, 
Commanding the Patna Militia, shows that Fateh Shahi was still giv- 
ing trouble in Saran at that period with several zemindars and otliers 
in the jurisdiction of the Revenite Chief of Patnn, and had armed and 
clothed his dependants in the military accoutrements of the Company j 
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and Major Hardy was accordingly directed to seize all people so dressed 
in masquerade.” The letter of Mr. Ross to the Oonneil at Calcutta 
above alluded to goes on to say that he had despatched private messen- 
gers to Mr. Middleton at Lucknow, Colonel Hannay in the Gorakhpur 
country, Colonel James Morgan commanding the brigade at Oawnpore, 
and Captain Williams bordering on the Banga and Sircar Saran districts 
to apprise them of these events. Along with this letter was an extract 
from a private letter from Captain Hokes, coniinandiog a battalion in 
Major Moses CrawfoixTs regiment at Biixar, on its march to Benares 
dated the 25th August, 1781, addressed to Captain Haukeslj Hall at 
Dinapore which stated that the country between the river Karamnasa 
and Benares was lined with troops against whom it was madness to pro- 
ceed with a force less than four battalions and as many guns, and that 
the companies of Popham's regiment that was left at Mirzapore and had 
attempted to join the Sikhs that had returned to Chunar with Mr. 
Hastings, had sufe:ed an astonishing loss. They were intercepted in a 
narrow passage in some of the streets of that town and were butchered 
in a most inhuman manner. Captain Mayafee, of the artillery, was be- 
headed and his head was carried about the town as a trophy. This 
gentleman had also the company of Frenchmen that Sir Eyre Coote 
brought from Madras, consisting of 100 men, who were also miserably 
hacked to pieces, and only 14 of them escaped to Chunar. Five other 
artillery officers were killed and wounded with Captain Mayafee and 
to complete their misfortune, Captain Maxwell and his battalion 
were in great danger as parties of men were lying in wait to intercept 
his passage at the ghats of Gogra. The letter further stated that a 
number of Dandies (rowers) of the Governor’s fleet that arrived that day, 
gave an account of sevei’al of their brethren being tied together and 
chucked in the river and drowned and others cut to pieces, ” The mur- 
der of the English soldiers was retaliated with vengeance ; for we find 
Major Moses Crawford commanding the 2Sth regiment of Sepoys, 
writing from Camp Dildarnagar : “ The roads on all quarters are stop- 
ped, and harharas going between this and Ramnagar can only travel in 
the night and conceal themselves in the day, and even then they are 
sometimes obliged to show a light pair of heels for their escape. Yon 
will have observed that; Popham in a sally among the enemy some 
nights ago possessed himself of four guns and that many of Raja Ohait 
Singh’s followers are relinquishing his cause. ■ This I heard from Popham’s 
harhara. It is uncertain whether this will reach you, as it must pass 
through a very large jungle which is filled with a crowd of rascals who 
make a point of intei’cepting our correspondence as much as they can. 
1 have just sent offi a party to bum one of their villages in this neigh- 
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bouiiiood,' in terrorem to tlie rest, We have plenty of provisions of all 
sorts and commonly get it for the trouble of taking it from deserted 
villages, or of those who are disaffected to us, which villages we always 
burn.’^ 

At Aurangabad Raja Narain Singh of Siris and Cutumba had 'col- 
lected a large body of matchlock men and joined Ohait Singh’s fauj- 
dar, Becliu Singh, at Marahab, with a force estimated at 15,000 strong, 
and in order to resist progreSvS of Major James Crawford’s regiiiient 
which marched from Ohetra to effect a junction with Ma.jor Moses Craw- 
ford at Buxar, who was directed by the Governor- General to take post in 
the vicinity of Bijiigarh to intercept Chait Singli’s troops at Ramivagar, 
Farain Singh posted himself at the foot of the pass of Argoor with 
1,500 matchlock men intending to dispute the passage of the troops. 
Major Crawford hearing of this arrangement quitted Argoor and made 
for Cowreah pass w^hich he occupied, and pushed his way without moles- 
tation over the hills to Bijiigarh. Narain Singh was afterwards arrest- 
ed and prosecuted for rebellion and murder of one Byroo Singh, an in- 
ferior zemindar under him, and was sent to Dacca as a State prisoner. 

Raja Akbar Ali Klian of Nurhat and Samoy was confined at Patna 
for owing heavy arrears. On the breaking out of Chait Singh’s rebel- 
lion he made his escape and raised a body of 5,000 matchlock men and 
commenced plundering the country. On the 13th October^ 1781, En- 
sign Downes, of Militia, wassent to quell the msurrection and to capture 
the rebel, but he speedily found his force of one company insufficient for 
the purpose, as the Raja had taken a strong position in the Gunieah 
pass to resist the advance of the troops. Accordingly two companies of 
soldiers under Captain Powell were despatched foom Dinapore, who after 
a hard struggle on the 22iid October, occupied a hill which commanded 
the enemy’s position. The rebel was driven out of the pass with sig- 
nal loss and chased into the Kharackpur hills in the jurisdiction of Mr. 
Cleveland who was requested to seize him. Apparently afterwards the 
rebellion of Akbar AH was condoned. 

Such being the troubled times in Behar, and the North-West, it 
was impossible for Maharaja Fateh Sliahi to keep quiet and not to avail 
of this opportunity. In forwarding the petition of Maharaja Kalyan 
Singh, of Patna, and his Naib Raja Kiieali Ram — persons with whom the 
whole of Subah Behar was settled by the Governor-General in April, 
1781, under the title of Dewan of the company — to the Governor- Gene- 
ral at Oiuinargarh on the 30th August, Mr. Ross wrote: Fateh Shahi 
had been induced from the present aspect of things to enter Husainpurj 
but Mr* Gronie, the Collector of that district, had taken the most effec- 
tual measures to prevent him from penetrating any great length in the 
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district.” Fateli Shalii’s action at this moment lias been well described 
in the annexed petition of tbe sons of Baba Dlmjju Singli (of wliom 
we shall presently speak) forwarded to Mr. Tliomas Grabam, Acting 
Pi'eskleiit and Member of tbe Board of Bevenue, Fort William, by tbe 
Acting Collector, of Saran, with his letter of 11 tb July, 1805. In it we 
find tbat, in 1189 F.S. (1781 A,D.) wbeii tbe Governor-General w^as 
at Benares to panisb tbe rebel Bjaja Cbait , Singb be bad ordered tbe 
different divisions of the army inclading the battalion stationed at Bai'a- 
gaoti in Pergunah Kalyanpnr Kowadi to join him at tbat place. Raja 
Pateb Sbabi availing himself of tbe opportunity offerred bj their ab- 
sence, came with Ajeet Mull and other zemindars from Gorakhpur with a 
body of 20,000 men to Baragaon and attacked and plundered the station. 
Mr. Groiue, the Collector of the district, on receipt of this intelligence 
wrote a parwanah to Dliajju Singh desiring him to join the iehsildar 
and afford his assistance in driving Maharaja Fateh Shahi beyond the 
boundary of the company’s provinces. Dliujju Singb immediately call- 
ed bis adherents amounting to about one thousand men, and after unre- 
mitting exertions for eighteen days succeeded in defeating Fateh Shahi in 
•battle, and at length obliged him to retreat to the jungles with the loss 
of many hundreds of the people who fell in different engagements. 
Dhujju Singh and his sons were also severely wounded when Major 
Lucas with a reinforcement of regular troops came to his assistance and 
uniting his forces with those of Dhujju Singh, whom for their gallant 
conduct he honoured by giving the lead in action, soon after drove Fateh 
Shahi out of the District.^ That gentleman reported to the Government 
the zeal and meritorious behaviour of Dhujju Singh, and the Governor- 
General was pleased to send for Dhujju Singh to Benares, bestowed on 
him a hhelat of gold cloth and the usual habitments with many other 
distinguished marks of his favour, and promised that when the Governor- 
General would return to Patna he would dismiss him with further 
honorary rewards, and at the same time ordering the Dewan, Canto Babu, 
to furnish whatever be might require for bis expenses. The Governor- 
General then went to Bijugarb, and when be returned from thence to 
Oalcutfa, Dhujju Singh intended to have gone wdth him, but owing to the 
wounds he had received in the battles he was unable to do so. When 
the Governor-General reached Calcutta he issued orders to Mr. Grome 
directing him to pay a "pension of Rs, 200 per month for the main- 
tenance of Dhujju Singh and the widows and orpliaiis of those killed 
or wounded in the fight.” 

t 'fhere still exist at Baragaon the tombs of the European ofiUcers killed in this 
fighi}. There is no tablet on them denoting their names. 
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Tlie rebellion of Cliaifc Singh was quelled, peace and tranq uility 
restored, and yet we find till 1785 Fateh Sbahi at large, the terror of the 
surrounding countries and the source of tx’oubles to British G-ovemmeiit, 
and the local authorities were afraid to grant the BaJ to the next heir, 
Babtt Mahesh Dutt Siiahi, the son of Basant Sliahi, lest be should ob- 
struct the collections and repeat towards the son the same atrocities 
which he had perpetrated on the father. 

Before ascending the funeral pyre with her husband’s head on her 
lap, the wife of Basant Shahi entrusted her only minor son to the care of 
Babu Dhujju Singh, of Bhurthoohi, a Bajput feudal lord of great iii- 
fiuence under the Husainpur Baj, and he served as guardian of the 
minor with fidelity proverbial to his race. He saw the best way to secure 
the interest of his ward was to carry out loyally the wishes of the Bi'i- 
iish Government and set his face against the murderer of his father. 
With this view he expended all that he was worth and borrowed to the 
full extent of his credit, in raising a body of troops. With these men 
and Mahesh Dutt Shahi by his side, he was night and day with Captain 
Ooxe traversing the woods in pursuit of Fateh Shahi, and earned the 
good-will of the local authorities for himself and his master. Tlie^ Re- 
venue Council of Patna in their letter to the Governor-General in 
Council, dated 17th April, 1778, recommended, that “ Fateh Shahi 
should be declared to have forfeited his zemindary, and that it should 
bo bestowed on the young Mabesh Dutt Shahi, and that some villages 
should be added to the ialw7t;a of. Bhujju Singh who should be declared 
the Dewan.” To this recommendation the Governor- General in Council 
wrote in reply : have attentively considered your recommenda- 

tions of Mahesh Dutt and Dliujju Singli but do not think it proper at 
this time to comply with them. You may inform them that, when, 
with tlieir assistance, we shall have apprehended the person of Fateh 
Sliahi, wo sliall pay proper attention to their pretentions and services,” 
( Vide Appendix) . 

With the return of a settled state of things in 1785, Fateh Shahi 
though still at large, and in the enjoyment of that poi’tion of his zeniiu- 
daries which was situated in the district of Gorakhpur in the dominions 
of the ]¥awab of Oudh, left his predatory life and peacefully settled 
himself down, perhaps finding in despair all his attempts to gain inde- 
pendence only to prove futile. He became in 1808 a fahir after leading 
the life of a Bobin Hood continuously for 18 years and a retired life for 
24 years. It was the constant endeavours of his sons to regain the good- 
will of the British authorities in order to recover their lost patrimony. 
In 1790 the youngest son petitioned before Mr. Montgomerie, the Settle- 
ment Officer of Saran, to be allowed to settle for the roveuiie of the 
h I. 25 
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Husainpur Raj on behalf of Fateh Shahi, and the claim was treated in- 
admissible. Similar applications were also made in 1816 and 1821 with 
the same result. In June 1829 the great-grandson of Fateh Shahi 
brought a regular suit for the recovery of the Raj, and it was dismissed 
as barred by limitation. A similar claim was again set up in 1848 with 
the like result. 

In 1784 when Fateh Shahi had commenced to quietly settle dowBj 
Babu Mahesh Dutt again applied for a Sanad for the zemiudary of 
Husainpur, and the G-oYernment wrote in reply to the Gommittee of 
Revenue, in their letter dated 2nd Novembei’, 1784, saying, that should 
they think it advisable to invest the petitioner with the zemindary of 
Husainpur, it should be done on the expressed conditions of his effectu- 
ally suppressing the depredations of Fateh Siiahi, and if possible deliver- 
ing up his person to Government within the term of one year. At the 
same time they inserted a clause in his Scinad to the effect that, in the 
event of his failing in obtaining these ends either from negligence or any 
other cause, that might be deemed unsatisfactory by Government, upon 
a report thereof which the Gommittee was directed to make to Govern- 
ment on the expiration of the current Behar year, he would subject 
himself to immediate dispossession with the loss of every interest which 
he might hold in the land in question. {Vide Appendix). Wiien the 
Government accordingly was about to confer upon Babu Mahesh Dutt 
Shahi the Husainpur Raj he died in 1785 A.D. It is said that the 
astrologers having predicted that Babu Mahesh Dutt’s lease of life was 
only for 22 years, his guardian Dhujju Singh hastened to marry him at 
an early age with the daughter of the Chainpur Babu, iu order that 
he might have an issue to continue his line ; ^ and requested the Babu 
to send the bride to the bridegroom^s house within the year of the mar- 
riage, which was contraiy to his family custom. The bride’s father sent 
a haughty answer of refusal, whereupon Dhujju Singh bad Mahesh Dutt 
married again at once for the second time to a poor country girl who 
gave birth^® to a posthumus child, afterwards Maharaja Ohattvadhari 

i In this marriage of the orphan Mahesh Dntt Shahi, the ceremony called ‘‘ Imli 
Glioinai^ by which the matron of the house, placing the bridegroom on her lap, 
has to taste a mango leaf chewed by him, was performed by Dhujju Singh’s wife. 
Dhujju Singh’s descendants are therefore to some extent looked down by their 
jealous clansmen who erroneously allege they have lost their caste thereby. 

55 It is said that when the bride was being taken to the bridegroom’s house in 
a Palki, a big cobra with upraised hood interposed at a place, south of the present 
Hutwa, and would not let the Palki pass. The astrologers were consulted and they 
declared this to be an auspicious omen, showing that the bride would be the mother 
of a mighty ruler who would bring the country under one umbrella 
Hence the Maharaja was so named. 
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ShaM Baliadur, about two months after Babu Mahesh Datt^s demise 
On the 21st January, 1791, the Government of Lord Corawaliis on tiie 
recommendation of the local authorities conferred on Ohattradhari 
Shabi, the minor son of Mahesh Dutt Shahi, the confiscated estate of 
Husainpur, But as the grantee was then only five years of age the 
estate passed under the protection of the Court of Wardsj then recently 
formed, Dhujju Singh continuing to he the guardian of the minor. In 
1802 Cliatt rad bari Shahi attained majoxnty and came into actual posses- 
sion of his zemindaries. He now shifted from Bhurthuhee, where he 
and Jiis late father lived so long under Dhujju Singh’s protection, and 
founded the present seat of Hutwa^ where he built his palace and fort 
surrounded with moats, and granted to Babu Dhujju Singh as jagir 
the village Hutwa Boojrook (meaning the guardian of Hut wa), which 
was named after bis own capital. But the title of Maharaja Bahadur” 
was not conferred on him till 1837, that is, until Fateh Shahi, of whom 
it may be said — 

“ He left a name at which the world grew pale, 

To paint a moral or adorn a tale ” 

was no more heard of for sevei’al years; for it appears to have been 
thought) that there could not be two Maharajas of Husainpur as long 
as Fateh Shabi was alive. It was on the 27th February, 1837, that the 
Government of Lord Auckland conferred on him the title of Maharaja 
Bahadur with the usual Meto, and the pesMas of Rs. 50,009 paid by 
him on this occasion was placed at the disposal of the General Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction to be disposed of iu the interest of educa- 
tion. Appendix). 

Maharaja Chattradbai'i Shahi rendered valuable assistance to the 
British Government during the Sauthal rebellion by placing his resources 
at the disposal of Government and promptly executing the order of the 
district authorities. But the most conspicuous services rendered by him 
to British Governmeot were in the stormy days of the Indian Mutiny of 
1857-58. “ Throughout the crisis,” wrote the Collector and Magistrate 

of Baran, Mr, Richardson, ‘Hhe Raja proved himself a staunch ally of 
the British Government; his loyalty was never for a moment doubted, 
and from the very outset of the rebellion the whole of his resources 

i Evidently Mr. W. Hoey is wrong in. identifying Hutwa witb. Hastigrama f Jour- 
nal, A.S.B., Yol. LXIX, Part T, Ko. 1, Page 80, of 1900). From my personal know- 
ledge I am in a position to say that all that he had heard of the late Raja of Hut- 
wa’s enclosing the ground near Sewan Station is a pure myth. The spot was intend® 
ed for a tenting-ground near the station, as he had to make a drive of 14 miles from 
and to Sewan station and Hutwa. No ‘Brahmin had ever spoken to him disparagingly 
of the spot, nor is his death attributed to Ms enclosing it. 
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were placed at the disposal o£ the authorities in the district for the pre- 
fer vatiou of peace and order.” (Vide Appendix). When the Mutiny 
broke ont in the district of Shahabad and Gorakhpur in June, 1857, the 
Maharaja, an old man of seventy, at once put himself in communica- 
tion with the local authorities, engaged a large contingent of armed men 
with which he guarded all the ghats and private houses of Government 
officials, and sometimes fought with the rebels. “ The elect of this active 
measure,” as described by the Collector to the Commissioner in the letter 
dated the 18th March, 1858, ‘‘was that whilst the Gorakhpur district 
was temporarily abandoned to anarchy and I'apine, not a village on the 
Saran side of the boundary became the scene of disorder.” (Vide 
Appendix). When a large body of mutineers appeared at Subhanpury 
near Sewan, the Maharaja assisted the sub-divisional Officer, Mr. Lynch, 
with horses and men, fought the rebels and gained a signal victory.^ It 
is indeed a pity that the historians of the Indian Mutiny, while they 
have indulged in enumerating petty and minor details, have entirely 
omitted to make any mention of the service rendered by this Maharaja 
of Hutwa. 

An internal rising forms an episode in Maharaja Cbattradhari 
Shahi’s time. A brahmin of Bhore, named Bujhawan Misir, became very 
powerful, having been aided by the ever-turbuleiit Rajputs of the place 
who are called “Khans.” Bujhawan Misir claimed the whole country 
on the other side of the Jherai river to be his hrit (Brahmottar), even the 
forts of Husainpur. Each time the Maharajahs troops sent to dispossess 
him were beaten back — in fact Bujhawan Misir held the country in such 
terror for some time that no one from the Hutwa side could dare cross 
the Jherai.^ At last the Maharaja had to seek tlie help of the Govern- 
ment, and Bujhawan was dispossessed of the country and killed by the 
troops of Government. There were also constant fights with the 
Bettiah Raj about demarcation of boundaries between the two Estates, 
and thousands of both sides were killed. 

1 These mutineers had looted the Government treasury and the puhlio offices 
in Miizafifarpur District, but being repulsed therefrom had preceded to Sewan. On 
the following morning the troops brokeput in open mutiny. Headed by Jarif Khazi 
they robbed the Mongliyr Mail and plundered the Collector’s house. They then 
attacked the Treasury and Jail, but the Police and najibs stood to their posts and 
drove them off, on which they decamped towards Aliganj Sewan,” — (Sir J. Kaye’s 
History of the Sepoy War, Tol. III.) 

* Thus sang the bard “x:mT V# TSJST#)’ W# 1 

“The Raja was reduced to dimitmtive, and his soldiers 
were reduced to the position of a cotton-dresser, while Bujhawan Misir fought 
making the earth tremble under his feet,’^ 
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Maliara 3 a Cliattradh ari Sli alii was a great patron of Satsskri t learii- 
iiig. He I’etained in liis Durbar learned pandits from Mitbila and Benares, 
and other places amongst whom, before he became a Sanyasi, wjis the 
renowned Ram Niranjan Svami, the gi*eatest Savant of India at that 
age, who survived even Maharaja Rajendra Pratap Shahi, successor of 
Maharaja Ghattradhari Shahi. He had opened a Sanskrit school in 
charge of the said Savant^ wherein nearly 1,000 students from all parts 
of India received education and were fed by the Raj. With such 
veneration was this Savant held hy the Hutwa Maharajas, that the late 
Maharaja Sir Krishna Pratap Shahi Bahadur had specially indented 
from France a jewelled Sirpech (aigTette) containing an enamelled image 
of this Savant^ and had named his son and heir, the pi’esent Maharaj 
Kumar, after his monastic nomenclature and had published a beantifal 
biography. 

Maharaja Ghattradhari Shahi was an able and excellent administra- 
tor, He considerably enlai'ged his Raj and with it its income. The 
whole villages on the borders of the Gandak and Gogra now possessed 
by the Raj he got from the Babus of Pursa on their downfall. He died 
on the 1661i March, 1858, leaving, it is said, behind him about 40 lakhs 
of Rupees in the treasury, the greater portion of which is said to have 
been squandered awaj^ by his successor in the great Hutwa case, atid the 
rest invested in the purchase of jewellery of the deposed king of Oudh^ 
The fruit of his Mutiny services was enjoyed by his successor, Maha- 
ra.ja Rajendra Pi-atap Shahi, who obtained a perpetual jagir in Shaha- 
bad district out of the confiscated estates of the rebel Knar Singh, 
then yielding an annual rental of Rs. 20,000, having continued 
to tread in the footsteps of his great-grandfather, Maharaja Ghattra- 
dhari Shahi, in rendering valuable assistance to Goveriiment in the sup- 
pression of tlie Mutiny. {Vide Appendix). 

The two sons of the Maharaja Ghattradhari Shahi having died before 
their father, it was the turn of Maharaj -Kumar Ugra Pratap Slialii, the 
father of Rajendra Pratap Shahi to succeed; but Maharaja Ghattra- 
dhari Shahi having left a will and expressed his intention before his 
deatli that Rajendra Pratap, theson of Ugra Pratap, was to succeed him, 
Ugra Pratap Shahi waived his claim in favour of his son who was 
installed Maharaja in 1858, {Vide Appendix). The two sons of the 
second sou of Maharaja Ghattradhari Shahi, Babii Tilakdhari Shahi, 

^ So extravagant was liis snccessor, Maharaja Bajendra Pratap Shalii, that in 
his slnharin theTerrai Jnnglos, where he stayed for six months, his camp equipages 
consisted of 60 elephants, several big 2jemiiidars related to him, and also ma.ny 
dancing girls — may even his own Bazar to supply msach to retinues and camp- 
followors and equal nuinbor of advancing tents {Pe^h-hhima) for the next stago. 
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and Babu Bir Pratap Shabi, thereupon laid claim for the partition of the 
Eaj on the plea that the estate was an ordinary ^emindary. Their suit 
at first was tried by the District Court of Saran ; but Babu Tilak Dhari 
Shahi withdrew his claim on a compromise, having got by it some vil- 
lages for his maintenance {Kkorish) ; but Babu Bir Pratap Shahi whose 
claim was dismissed by the District Court carried it on to the High 
Court of Calcutta and then to the Privy Council, which settled for 
good that the Hutwa Eaj still, as it was before Maharaja Fateh Shahids 
defection, is an impai’tible Eaj, descendible under KiilacU to the eldest 
son, to the exclusion of all younger brothers who were only to get a 
maintenance, and fixed Rs. 1,000 as monthly pension for Babu Bir 
Protap Shahi’s maintenance. {Vide the exti^acts of judgments enclosed,) 

Maharaja Rajendra Pratap Shahi died in 1871, leaving an only 
minor son of II;, the late Maharaja Sir Krishna Pratap Shahi Baha- 
dur, K.G.I. E., and the Court of Wards took up for the second time the 
administration of the Hutwa Raj. He attained majority in 1874, and 
was installed as Maharaja Bahadur in August of that year at Chupra 
at a grand Durbar by the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir 
Richard Temple, He received a medal of distinction struck in comme- 
moration of the visit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to India in 1874-75, 
and another in 1877 at the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi on the pro- 
clamation of Her Most Gracious Majesty the late Queen Victoria as 
Empress of India. In 1S89 he was created, unsolicited, a Knight Com- 
mander of the Exalted Order of the Indian Empire. 

When the memorable cow-riot broke out at Basantpur in 1894, the 
Officiating Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Anthony Macdonald, wiz’ed to the 
Maharaja saying that he depended on him in restoring peace in the dis- 
trict. The Maharaja immediately despatched all his Sowars, Sepoys, and 
Carbineers to help the Commissioner, Mr. Forbes, stationed there in quell- 
ing the riot. In such high esteem was he held by that distinguished 
officer, Sir Anthony Macdonald, that in one of his letters he wrote to him in 
the following strain: “There is no nobleman in these provinces whose 
approbation I value more highly than yours, and very few so high, and 
there is no one from whom I should be so glad to receive, now and 
then, an expression of opinion on general topics.*^ 

He was allowed by the Government of India, on the recommenda- 
tion of the then Collector, Mr. Bourdillon (now Sir James Austin 
Bourdillon, late Officiating Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal), who had 
remarked that he could safely trust the Maharajahs loyalty and fidelity, 
to indent sixty muskets with bayonets from England for his retainers 
in lieu of those old and worn out. 

He was a great patron of Sanskrit learning, himself being a very 
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good Sanskrit' scholar* ■ Panditsfrom Bengal and Benares:, nay even from 
the Bomhaj Presidency, have got munificent donations from him. Bare 
and important works in Sanskrit he got to be edited or translated bj 
the Pandits at a great cost, simply for distribution. Among these is a 
monumental work on vedio rituals, Paraskara Grhya Sutra with several 
commentaries which issued from the press just when he was on his death* 
bed, and which he had prefaced with a brief narration of his family his- 
tory in metrical Sanskrit. He was himself the author of a book of 
songs called 8olm*Mudgara^ composed on tlie death of his first son. His 
Sanskrit Library contains numerous rare and valuable MSS., all collect- 
ed during bis life time, which were examined by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and were eulogised by its President, Sir Charles Elliot, in his 
Annual Address. Although a Maharaja, he had the heart of an ascetic. 
So fond was he of a retired life that he had declined several times the 
offered seats in the Government Legislative Councils. Ho sooner ha 
ascended the Gaddi after the Court of Wards* regime^ he set out for a pil- 
grimage and travelled through almost the whole of Horthern India* 
Later bn he used to pass the greater part of the year in the associations 
of the Pandits and learned Sadhus at Benares, where he had built palatial 
buildings, temples, and chetras^ endowing in perpetuity suitable sums for 
their maintenance. The Lion of the Punjab, Ran Jit Singh, had plated 
the dome of the Bisvanath*s temple at Benares with gold, and the late 
Maharaja of Hutwa had plated the reservoir of the image within with 
thick silver, costing nearly a lakh of Rupees. With a true maternal 
veneration he set apart a portion of his Raj in perpetuity, yielding an 
income of Rs. 20,000 for the maintenance of the beautiful temple of 
Gopalji constructed by his late mother. Finding the Brahmins in the 
Raj in a state of moral depravity he revived the Sanskrit School of 
Chattradliari Shahi which had dwindled away in his predecessor's 
time. 

He was equally charitable in works of public utility. He ex- 
cavated numerous large tanks, built on them masonry ghlits with 
slopes for cattle to drink water, opened many new roads, constructed 
thousands of wells and embankments for tenants, and set apart extensive 
mango-gardens for the public to enjoy their fruits. Each winter he 
used to distribute some thousands of blankets only to the old, decrepit, 
blind, and lame, and to such as were incapacitated for work. It was his 
express order that old horses and cattle must not be made to work, 
but be fed as superannuated human pensioners as long as they lived. 
Himself being very candid and upright, he always loved fair and 
square dealings in all transactions. It was his strict orders to pay salary 
of ail his servants on the very first of every month, and he never liked to 
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hear that he owed any debt to anybody. Although an oriental aristo- 
crat to the back-hone he patronised both primary and high educations* 
He established a free Entrance School in the Raj with a soliolarsbip for 
the successful student to prosecute the higher standard, and opened nu- 
merous primary schools in the interior of the Raj to impart liberally a free 
education to his tenants. He fully appreciated the meritorious services 
of his servants and often encouraged them with handsome rewards. 
The kindly feelings he entertained towards them might well be exhibited 
from his telegram of condolence on the death of his faithful JDetvan^ 
Babu Bhubaneswar Dutt, at his residence at Chandernagore, to his 
nephew Babu Devendra Nath Dutt, the present Dewan of the Maharani: 

My heart bleeds to bear of your uncle’s death. The loss is irrepar- 
able to the Hntwa Raj. You have got your uncle alive in me. It is I 
whose uncle is lost.” 

In July, 1890, the Maharaja lost his first son, a child of weak con- 
stitution, and the then Lieutenant-Grovernor of Bengal, Sir Stuart Bayley, 
in his letter of condolence to the Maharaja, wrote : “ The loss of the only 
heir to one of the historical houses of Behar is what I consider a pub- 
lic calamity.” 

It is during the regime of the late Maharaja Sir Krishna Pratap 
Shahi that the prosperity of the Hiitwa Raj has reached a point un- 
known to any of his predecessors. The architectural aspect of the 
town of Hntwa was immensely beautified by the erection of numerous 
magnificent buildings with high towered gates and a long line of 
barracks on their wings, facing in front an extensive and tastefully laid 
out park, stud with marble statues and fountains, thus imparting an 
idea of beauty mingled with sublimity. The new palace named after 
him, Krishna Bhaban, with its magnificently furnished and decorated 
Durbar Hail which is daintily painted and guiided, and glittering with 
tastefully arranged numerous splendid crystal chandeliers, with its 
painted door-panes bearing Shakespereau characters, and its walls hung 
with oil-paintings of all the crowned kings of Eui^ope and two big life- 
size portraits — one of the late Queen Empress and the other of himself 
attended with his faithful dewan, the late Babu Bhubaneswar Dutt — 
facing each other, is indeed a work of art and is said to be one of the 
most picturesque buildings in India. The resources of the Raj had so 
considerably developed in his time that the rent-roll which was eight 
lakhs when he was a minor under the Court of Wards had risen to 
twelve lakhs of Rupees, and this not by any illicit enhancemeiit but 
after a suiwey and preparation of a regular and systematic record of 
rights initiated by the Court of Wards. ^ It is interesting to know that 

I While at this stage of my writing I was fortunate enough to make a very im** 
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at his death he left behind him in the two vStrong-hoHs of his fort 
55 lakhs of rupees in hard cash, notwithstanding the additions made 
by him in liis richly stocked Jewellery room, ^ Motudahhana. 
Toslmkliam^ which including the amount spent in buildings and six 

portant discovery throwing mnoh light on the dark period o£ some of the Rajas 
before Fateh Shahi. It is the Lakhraj Register of the Raj prepared in 1793 A.D. 
by the Government Deputy Collectors appointed to enquire into the Lakhraj land 
in the country for the Permanent Setfelements, and which formed the Magna Charta 
oF the Brahmins daring the preparation of the Record of Rights subsequently by the 
Court of Wards in the minority of the late Maharaja Sir Krishna Pratap Shahi under 
the then most distinguished Manager, the late Mr. George James Spence Hodgldnson, 
I.C.S., O.S.I., (afterwards Commissioner of the Arakan Division, and some time Chief 
Commissioner of Lower Burma), who had not only sown seeds of Hiitwa^s present 
prosperity but had implanted in the heart of the minor in his chai^ge noble ideas and 
principles which had hereafter made him so successful au adiiiinistrator and an ex- 
amplary chief in all respects. This Lakhraj Register I’ccords the Bo^nacls iovBrt lands 
granted or alleged to have been granted by the Maharajas of Hutwa. But on a careful 
examination of this record I was sadly disappointed to find it to be not of that value 
as was expected, as only in some instances the period found therein coincided with 
the dates assigned by me, calculated at the rate of 25 years j and in other cases the 
said register proved itself to be wholly unreliable. For instance there is one grant 
of the 89th Maharaja in the line, Mahai*aja Sangram Shahi Bahadur (the oldest one 
in that register), dated 1013 F.S.csi606 A.D., granted to Goasain Madboram of village 
Chowchukka, Math Mad ho, and another of the same l\Iahnrajn, dated so late ns 1145 
F.S. = l738 AD., given to Farsram Sukul of village Brindaban, thus giving the 
Maharaja’s lease of life for more than 132 years, although there are many Banads of 
the period intervening and given by the Maharajas succeeding hi^n. Yet both these 
Bunads have been accepted and registered! There also appears one most glaringly 
false Banad which the Ammpre paring the register notes as having been declared to him 
{SMmt TjtM) to be of 1169 F.S. — 1762 A.D. i,e, (five years before Fateh Sabi’s rebellion) 
and given by Maharaja Kalyan Mall to one Harkumar Bans Tawari of Khajooraha 
Tiippa Bagahi, and on the face of its spuriousness this has been accepted and regis- 
tered ! There also appear many Bmiads in which the heirs-apparent styling themselves 
Maharajas have been alleged to have granted lands in their fathers’ (the real Maha- 
rajas) life-time, which could hardly have been the case. On the nature of these 
Sanads Mr. Hodgkinsson had reported to Government thus: The number of illicit 
Bris claimed is simply astounding.” From this it is palpable that the present 
Maharaja and liis ancestors have been deprived of a very large portion of their just 
rent by the Brahmins. The survey and record of rights were prepared by in- 
experienced Amins under these Deputy Collectors for whom it was not possible to 
delect those fraudulently manufacbui’ed from those genuine sanads. An inspection 
of these Sanads might have been very naefni for the histoiy of the Raj, but un- 
fortunatly I have not that power and position now in the Raj which I once had 
to induce the possessors to allow me to have a look. 

By the 25 years’ rule I liave ascribod the date of the 25th Raja, l\taliar.aja Jnbraj 
Shahi, to be 3 710 A.D. Xu the Lakhraj Register I find one of his B(.i7iad dated 1112 
F.S.:=.": 1703 A.D, given to Bholanath'pf Khurhurwa, and another of ll-lO F.S. -4733 
rf. b 2li 
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lakhs of rupees given away on tlie birth of his first son, and a lakh 
spent in the marriage of the present Mahai’aj Kumar of Benares at 
Salemgarh, district Gorakhpur, in which the hridegroom’'s party compos- 
ing of several Rajas were his guests, would equal as much as the 
hoard left. The Maharaja died in his forty-first year on the 20th Octo- 
ber, 1896, leaving a son of 4 years, the present minor Maharaj Kumar, 
and a daughter of nearly a year; and the Court of Wards again for the 
third time took up the administration of the Raj, appointing the Dowa- 
ger Maharani his guardian. The years of the demise of the two suc- 
cessive Maharajas, Rajendra Pratap Shahi and Krishna Pratap Sliahi, 
are marked by the advent of the famines in Behar in which the Raj had 
to spend, on these two disastrous occasions, more than ten lakhs to 
relieve the distress of its tenants. 

The charity and magnanimity of the present Maharani of Hutwa is 
proverbial. She had contributed a lakh of Rupees to the Famine Fund 
raised by His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, for the relief of 
the distressed people in Central Provinces and Rajputana, another lakh 
to the Victoria Memorial Fund, Rs. 50,000 to the Lady Dniferm Zenana 
Plospital, Rs. 30,000 to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families’ Association 
Fund, presided over by Her Gracious Majesty the Queen Empress 
Alexandra, Rs. 25,000 for the Chupra Charitable Hospital besides nu- 
merous minor contributions. In recognition of her catholic charity and 
kindly feelings towards the tenants of her Raj, Her Majesty the late 
Queen Empress conferred on her the Kaisar-i-hind gold medal, with 
which she was invested at a grand Durbar at Hutwa, in January 1902, 
by His Honour the late Sir John Woodburn. 

^ The Maharajas of Hutwa are entitled to fake with them within the 
limits of Saran district 100 ai’med retainers, without license and to re- 
given to Saraliowti Tewary of Husainpur. This proves the correctness of my date. 
Again I have assigned the date of the 98th Eaja, Maharaja Sirdar Shahi, to he 
1747. In the Lakhraj Register there is one Sanad by him of A§aclh 1151 F.S. = 1744 
A.D., granted to Balkissen Ojha of Karthowll, and another of Aghan Sndi 5th, 1165 
P.S. — 1758, granted to Eaghunath Soohool of Pankhapali, This also proves thecor- 
rectness of my date. 

The following are the date of grants gathered from the Lakhraj Register which 
could be relied on to some extent and -with certain allowances « 

93rd Maharaja Huldal Shahi Bahadur— 1644—78 A.D. 

94th Maharaja Hargovind Shahi Bahadur— 1695— I7l4 A.D. 

95th Maharaja Jnbraj Shahi Bahadur— 170 ( 1 ? ) 5—38 A.D. 

96fch Maharaja Chet Shahi Bahadur— 1737— 58 (?) A. D. 

97th Maharaja ICnrtal Shahi Bahadur— (no mention) 

98th Maharnja Sirdar Shahi*--1744-- 1758 (Of. above). 
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tain in tlieir possession a giin and liave tlie pri¥ilege of private.entreo 
to Government House« 

The annexed table shows the. area and income together with' other 
partioiilars . of the Raj. The main portion consists of a compact Wock 
of the most fertile tract In the District of Saran : — 


Districts in which 
the property is 
. situated. 

Number of 
villages in 
each. 

Area. 

Population. 

Total 

Rent-roll, 

Government 

Revenue. 

Cesses. 



Sq.Miles. 


, Rs. ■ 

Bs. . A. PJ 

Es. A. P. 

1. Saran . „„ 

1,350 

670 

634., 905 

11,81,469 

1,97,685 11 7| 

69,894 5 0 

2, 'Chaniparan ... ■ 

24 






3. Muzafferpore ... 

11 






4. Shahabacl 

15 






5. Gorakhpoi’e ... 

4 






6. Patna , ) 







7. B-enares |1.^ 



t 




1 

8. Darjeeling J 







9. Calcutta ...... 




"■u 



Total. 

■'l,4049:.i 

670 

534,905 

ll,81,469Si 

1,97,685 11 71: 

69,894 5 6 


Appendix. 

. Thomas GEAHiiM,' E sq.^;- ' i. 

Acting President and Member of tJie Board of Revenue^ 

Fort William. 

I heg leave to report to yoti the death of Diijjoo Singh who re- 
cei ¥ed." a pension: of ■ ■ Rs. ■. 1 90 - 8-0 ^ per .meiisem^ '■ , ■ and . also' ^ to transiait:,. 

I The Eaj has got only house properties in these districts. 

8 Besides these 30 new villages in Saran have been recently purchased by the 
Court of Wards, the area, population and rentroil of which have not been exactly 

■:kho.wn; 

S Besides this, the Raj has an annual income of Rs. 1,96,448 as interest in Govern- ' 
ment Papers and "Municipal Debentures, etc., of the portion of the hoarded money of 
the late Maharaja invested by th© present Court of Wards, 
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lierewitli a copy and translation of a Petition presented to me l>y Lall 
Singli, Shall ySingh, and Ganree Singh, sons of the deceased, soliciting 
a continuance of the allowance, which I beg leave to submit for the 
consideration and orders of His Excellency the Most Hohie the Gov- 
ernor-General in ConnciL 

2. — The particulars of the case are so fully set forth in the Petition, 
that I do not deem it necessary to trouble the Board with my further 
observations on it than to mention that the circumstances of the -zeal 
and good conduct of Dujjoo Singh and his adherents in the expulsion of 
the rebel Fafcteh Sabi from the Company's Territories is notorious, as 
well as his steady attachment to the English interest during the troubles 
at Benares, and that it was in a great measure owing to the exertions of 
himself and his followers that this district was saved from devastation 
and ruinous consequences of the predatory incursion of Eatteh Shahi’s 
Banditti. 

3. — As it would appear that the sons and adherents of Dujjoo Singh 
were, with himself, wholly supported by the pension they received from 
Government, and as there is every reason to believe that their numer- 
ous family wdll he reduced to the greatest distress from the resump- 
tions, I take the liberty of recommending the prayer of their Petition to 
the liberality of Government, 

■ I have, etc., 

(Sd.) E. Graham, 

Zillah Sara?i, Acting Collector. 

The 11th July, 1805. 


Translation of a iPeti Hon from Tail Singh, Shah Singh, and Gauree Singh, 
so7is of Dujjoo Singh, deceased. 

In 1189 Eussilly, when the Governor General was at Benares to 
^ punish the Eebeilion of Raja Ohitta Singh, ordei'ed the diHerent Divi- 
sions of the army, including the Battalion stationed at Burragang in Par- 
ganah Cullianpox^e Koarry to join him at that place, Rajah Eutteh Shahi 
availing himself of the opportunity adffoi’ded by their absence, came with 
Ajeetmall and other zamindars irom Gorakhpur with a body of 20,000 
men to Burragang, and surrounding Govindram Missir, the Tahsildar of 
the Paiganah, attacked and plundered the station. Mr, Gx’ome, then 
Collector of the District, oii receipt of this intelligence, wrote a pur- 
wanah to Dujjoo Singh, cleJJiring him to join the Tahsildar and afford his 
assistance in driving the said Eatteh Shahi beyond the boundary of 
the Company's provinces. Dujjoo Singh immediately collected his adher- 
ents amounting to about 1,000 men, and after unremitting exei’tions for 
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18 days, succeeded in defeating Fatteli ShaM in battle, and at lengtii 
obliged biin to retreat to tlie jungles with the loss of many hundreds of 
his people who fell in the different engagements. Dujjoo Singh and his 
sons were also severely wounded, when Major Lucas with a reinforce- 
ment of Regular Troops came to his assistance, and uniting his forces 
with Dujjoo Singh, who for their gallant conduct he honoured by giving 
the lead in action, soon after drove Fatteh Shahi out of the district. That 
gentleman reported to Government the zeal and meritorious behaviour of 
Dujjoo Singh, and the Governor General was pleased to send for Dujjoo 
Singh to Benares, bestowed on him a kheiat of goldcloth and the 
usual habitments, with many other distinguished marks of his favour, and 
promised that when he, the Governor-General, returned to Patna, he 
would dismiss him with further honorary rewards, at the same time 
ordering the Dewan, Canto Babu, to furnish whatever he might require 
for his expenses. The Governor-General then went to Bijughur, and 
when he returned from thence to Calcutta, Dujjoo Singh intended to 
have gone with him, hut owing to the wounds he had received in battle, 
he was unable to do so. When the Governor-General reached Calcutta 
lie issued orders to Mr. Grome directing him to pay a pension of Rs. 1200 
per month for the maintenance of Dujjoo Singh and ourselves, who were 
wounded with him, and the widows and orphans of those who had lost 
their lives on the occasion, the amount has been regularly paid to us to 
the end of Falgoon 1212, from which we and many others, the said 
widows and orphans of our adherents, obtained support and prayed for 
the Company’s prosperity. At the end of Falgoon Dujjoo Singh died, 
■when the Acting Collector, Mr. Ravenscroft, resumed the pension. 
Sir, Dujjoo Singh was not the only person who came forward: we 
were also in the engagement and were severely wounded ; and the 
widows of our many followers who fell on the occasion are still in 
existence. The pension was granted both for their and our support, and 
the name of Dujjoo Singh was inserted only because he was our leader. 
Dujjoo Singh alone has paid the debt of nature. We, and many of the 
widows of Dujjoo Singh’s deceased adherents, are still living, and our sole 
support is from the pension of Rs. 200 per month granted to us by 
Government, and by the discontinuance of it we are reduced to extreme dis- 
tress. We are therefoi’e hopeful from your goodness that the said pen- 
sion may be continued and confirmed to our family j that we and the 
widows of our numerous deceased adherents may thereby receive a pro- 
vision for their maintenance, and offer up our prayers for the prosperity 
of tlie Inglish Government. (A true Translation.) 

(Sd.) R. Graham, 

Acting Oolleckn 
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E. G-raham, Esq., 

Acting Gollect or ^ Saran, * 

'Sib,. ■ 

In reply to your letter of the lltli ultimo, lam directed by tlie 
Board of Revenue to acquaint you that the G-overnor'-G-enei^al-in-Comicil 
lias been pleased to authorize you to continue to tlie sons of the late 
Dujjoo Singh the pension of Rs. 190-8 ans. per mensem formerly received 
by that person, and to discharge any arrears which may be due on that 
account.' " 

I am, etc., 

(Sd.) J. 0. Bolleb, 

Secretary. 

Mevmtie Board, 

The 9th August, 1805, 

True Copies. 

(Sd.) (Illegible.) 

Oollector, 


Extracts from the Proceedings of GGver7iment in the Beve^iue Dept^ 

Read the following letters and enclosure from the Provincial Coun- 
oil of Patna j — 

Co7istituted 14th Jtme, 1775, 

■ To ■ • 

The Hon'ble Wabben Hastings, Esq., 

Gover^ior- General and Oowicil of Beve^iue, Fort WilUain. 
Hon’ble Sib and Sirs, 

Enclosed we have the honor to transmit you a copy of a letter re- 
ceived from Lieutenant Erskine, who commands two companies of Sepoys 
in the Hossepur District, giving an account of an attack made by Putty 
Shaw on the Renter and the Superintendent of the Collections of that 
country, in which they were both killed. The other letters we have 
received from that place, confirm the circumstances mentioned by the 
officer, and acquaint us further, that the business is thrown into the 
utmost confusion by this unexpected event. We beg leave to represent to 
you that Putty Shaw was formerly the Zamindar of Hosseypur. About 
the end of the year 1767, he refused to pay his rents, fought the Com- 
pany’s Troops who wex’o sent against him in consequence, and was with 
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mncli difficulty expelled from tlie country ; lie tlien witlidrew into tlie 
Jangles, bordering on tlie Vizier’s dominions and tbe Bebar Province, 
■watching every opportunity to make incursions into the district, and to 
plunder the villages, by which means the collecfcioiis have been con- 
staiitly interrupted in 1772. He put to death one Govind Ram, the 
Renter of Hossepiir, but as he most solemnly denied having any know- 
ledge of that transaction, the Collector of Sarcar Sarnn, finding that the 
rents could not be properly conducted so long as he remained in that 
situation, recommended to the Council that he should be induced to come 
ill on the promise of an allowance being made him from Government. 
This was accordingly done ; he came willingly to Patna, and, an allow- 
ance being fixed for the maintenance, he promised to remain quietly 
with his family in Hosseypur. Within two months, however, he with- 
drew again from the country and has ever since committed depredations 
on the district, of which we received frequent complaints from the 
officers of the collections; we understand he is now collecting together 
a body of Pacquiers and other Banditti, with a view of making further 
disturbance. We have thought it expedient to write to Captain Jones, 
who is stationed with his Battalion near that place, desiring lie will 
take such measures as may be necessary to protect the country and 
prevent the desertion of the raiyats. As he takes protection in the do- 
minions of the ISTabab Asoph-ud-Dowla, it will not be practicable to seize 
his person without the assistance of the l^abah’s Phousdar in the 
Gorackpur District. We have, therefore, desired the Chief to represent 
the circumstances to the Nabab through Mr. Bristow, and to request 
His Excellency will give the necessary orders to his people. Thus far 
we have thought fit to proceed for the immediate security of the countiy, 
and beg to be favoured with your orders, if you deem it proper, to take 
any other measures for getting Putty Shaw into our hands. 

Bussant Shaw was the farmer of Hosse|)ur, and Rajah Che^^'t Singh 
security for him in the payment of his rents. 

We are, with respect, 

Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 
(Sd.) Isaac Sage. 

„ Simeon Droz. 

„ Ewan Law. 

„ Edward Golding, 
/;;"W:M.y 

Camp at Burrah Gauu, 4l}h. May, 1775 ; Patna, the 8th May, 1775. 
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To 

Mr. Isaac Sage, 

GMefofiheFrovmoialGoimcilofBevemw^ 

SlE, 

Last) niglit, about sunset, I received a letter from Meer Mogul in- 
forming me that Futfcy Shaw, early in the morning, had surprised Meer 
Jammaul and Babu Basanta Shaw at Jadapur, a village 6 coss from Burrah 
Gang, and that be had murdered them with most of their attendants. 
He requested I would hasten to Burrah Gang that I might prevent his 
coming there! I immediately marched with the detachment from Sewan 
and arrived here about 10 o’clock. At night I received certain intelli- 
gence that Futty Shaw after putting the poor defenceless people to death 
and plundering their e:Sects, immediately fled with the booty into the 
Perg. Jugginee Jungle, where it seems his family is, and which is in Mirza 
Maun's District. As Meer Mogul writes you the particulars of this 
affair by the bearer, it would be a needless repetition in me to mention 
them, as I have onl}^ heard them from him. Both Meer J ainmanl and 
Babu Basanta Shaw were lulled into such an opinion of security by 
Putty Shaw’s fair promises, that they did not apprehend the smallest 
danger from him. Even the night before their death, they i^eceived 
a letter from him, informing them that he was within 3 coss of them 
and that they need not dread any destruction from him, as he was only 
going to see his family at Perg, Jugginee. This I am informed of by 
some of the wounded people who made their escape and are just arrived 
here. They say that Putty Shaw had about 25 horsemen and 200 or 
300 matchlock fellows with him. Had the two companies been stationed 
at the place, I cannot see how the melancholy accident could have been 
prevented. As you positively forbid me to pursue either him or the 
Kourannees into Miza Mann’s District, I am almost certain he will 
always take care to keep out of my reach. 

Permit me to give it as my opinion that unless you order a body of 
troops to follow and drive him out of the Perg. Jugginee Jungle, that 
after carrying matters to such a length he will prove a constant pest to the 
inhabitants hereabout. By what I can learn there are so many avenues 
into the jungle that it will take at least a battalion of sepoys to block 
them up and pui'sue him in it with any prospect of advantage. I have 
sent Hircarrahas to bring me positive intelligence where he is, and if re- 
quisite shall remove the detachment for the protection of the raiyats to 
whereever it may be necessary. 

I have not recalled the detachment from Somewoll as, if I was to 
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t3o so, til© ISroiimiiiiees in all probability won I d make some , disforbaii©© 
in tliat part of th© country, 

I am,^ Sir, 

Your most) obedient servant, ' 

(Sd.) JOKH Erskine, 

Lieut., l^th Battalion of Sejpoys^ 

" Tbe bearer was present when Meer Jammaul and Babu Basanta 
Skaw were killed, and will give you tbe particulars. 

(A true copy.) 

(ScL) Bheakmam Bird, 
_____ . Secreiury^ 

FeUUon of Syecl Golam^ Translation of the representaiion of Syud Golam 

MustofaKhaion. 

*‘My elder brother Syed Jammal Mabomed of Bokhara was empolyed 
to collect tbe Revenues in tbe pargana of Hosseypur in the Sircar of Sarun, 
Bajab Futteii Siiaw, who bad been long absent from tbe country, suddenly 
made an incursion from tbe Jungles with a body of a thousand horsemen 
and peons in the night time of tbe 1st of Rubbee-ul-Awui in the 14tb year 
of tbe King’s reign, and killed my brother with Basant Shaw, the Zamin- 
dar, and many others, and carried of^ w’^hatever horses, camels, ready 
money, effects he bad and part of tbe Government’s Tr’easiire. I pray 
that tbe offender may be punished, and that my brother and his people 
may obtain redress, and then in future I shall know no other protector 
or person to apply to for justice in ibis country excepting yourself,” 

Agreed that tbe Governor- General and Council be requested to 
write to the Kabab of Oude and Mr. Bristow that tbe persons found to 
be concerned in tbe murder may be apprehended. 

Bead tbe following letters and enclosure from tbe Provincial Council 
^of Patna.— ■ ' 

■ ■ , ■ 

The Hon’ble Warren Hastings, Esq., 

Governor- General in Council in the Revenue Department, 

Fo7't Willia^n, 

Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, 

We have been favoured with your letter of the 24tb ultimo, and have, 
agreeable to your orders, summoned such of the parties as are now in 
Patna to appear before us. We before acquainted you that some of tbe 
parties with their sunnuds were still iu Calcutta, and have to request you 
will be pleased to order them to return her'© to appear iu their defence, 
when we shall enter upon tbe cause, and transmit you a copy of our pro. 
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ceediiigs thereon. The enclosed copy of a letter from Lieutenant 
Harding, who was ordered to co-operate with Fouzdar of Gorackpur in 
the Yizier’s dominions for seizing Fatty Shaw, the rebellious Zamindar 
of Hossejpur, will evince to you the little regard that has hitherto 
been paid to the Nabob *s orders on that subject; and we cannot 
avoid observing on this occasion, that it is so much the interest 
of the officers employed by His Iscellency in that part of the country 
to let this man remain in the state he is, that we can never expect any 
effectual assistance from them. Fatty Shaw holds the zamindarj of Perg, 
Jugginee in Sircar Gorackpur adjoining to the district of Hosseypur, 
and from the collusion which has always prevailed between him and 
the different Aumils of the Nabab in that country, w© have reason to 
believe that the Nabab himself is defrauded of his just revenue at the 
same time that Fatty Shaw secures to himself a retreat and keeps himself 
the whole District of Hosseypur in a continual alarm. The Zamin- 
daries of Perg. Jugginee and Hosseypur were some years ago held under 
the same Collector, and the Nabab’s officers received their revenue from 
the Aumilof Hosseypur, till the former found it more to their own private 
advantage to separate them. Should this expedient be again adopted, it 
would, we apprehend, be more likely than any other to effect the pur- 
pose of securing the person of Futty Shaw by destroying his inffuenee in 
the only place where he now finds protection. 

The present farmer of Hosseypur, we understand, would readily en“ 
gage, and give security for the regular payment of the rents of that part 
of Futty Shaw's zamindary in the Nabab's dominions, on a fair and 
reasonable adjustment, taken either from a medium of the last four or five 
years, or from a new and eq^uitable valuation. As this proposal tends 
equally to the advantage of the Nohahs collections, as to remove the evil 
which has so long been experienced in the Company's District of Hussey- 
pur we are induced to recommend it to your consideration. In our corre- 
spondence some months ago with the Eesident of the Nobab's Court, we 
proposed this measure, but as it was not then consented to, we appre- 
hend the Fauzdar of Gorakhpur was referred to by His Excellency, and 
from the motives already mentioned prevailed on the Nobab to decline 
it. The usual valuation is about twenty-five thousand rupees, 

■We are, , ... 

Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, 

Your most obedient servants, 

./(Sd.};.;' Ew4.ui:Liiw.v:'; ■;■■ 

„ Edw. Goujdino. 
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■ To ■ . PainUftke 6th^Febrmri/i 177.^. 

Simeon Broz, Esq., ' ■ ; 

€Mef of the Pevenm Gotmtil at Paina^ 

:SlR, 

By this yoti will poi'ceive I am returned to Baragong wifcb my De« 
tacliment. As I was directed by yon only to co-operate witli Syed 
Maliomeci in the attack of Eutty Shaw, I .could by no means act as a 
principal.' Seven days my detachment was with' his camp every hour 
in expectations of coming to an action with tlie rebel ; at last I even 
persuaded him to march within a hundi'ed-and- fifty yards of his en- 
trenchments, thinking a push must then inevitably have been made to- 
wards seissing Fatty Shaw, but whether his troops were averse to engag- 
ing in a jnngle, I will nor cannot pretend to say, but certain it is that 
not a man of tbem advanced a yard farther. At this period a person 
came to me from Syed Mohammed Khan requesting the attack might be 
postponed till the morning. As I thonglit this was the last pnsh I 
would make to force him to act with me, and at that very time finding 
he was on the eve of settling his revenue-matters with the rebel, instead 
of abiding by bis promise, I that instant thought proper to march my 
detachment to Baragong, as I am confident your intentions were for 
me to assist him in the attack and not to collect the Nabab’s revenue, 
Had Syed Mohammed Khan and his Coimcil ever fully determined to 
drive the rebel out of the Perg, Jagnee, he would then have exerted him- 
self to the utmost, for in my Gpinion there was not the smallest probabi- 
lity of our being defeated, but every likelihood in the world of our 
succeeding ; and I am afraid (unless you consent to our attacking him 
with the Company’s troops only, and allow a greater force than I at 
present command, with a gun) we shall never meet with so great an 
opportunity as this time has afforded. 

. .I. 'Um, Sir, ' ■ 

Your very obedient, humble servant, 

(Sd.) T. Habding, 

Lieut. ^ Sih Battalion Sepoys. 

Camp Barragong^ 29th January 1777. 

(Sd.) Sheabman Bird, 

(A true copy). 


Extract from a letter to the Chief and Provincial Council of Bevemie at 
Patna^ dated the 1st Jtdy, 1777, 

Para 5^ 6th February. — The season of the year is too far advanced 
to send a military force on a fresh attempt to seiaso Putty Shaw, but we 
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recommend it to yon to endeavour by all possible means to surprise 
bim, and if you judge that it may be the means of effecting this, we 
authorise you to offer, by proclamation, a reward of ten thousand rupees 
to any person who shall either apprehend him or point out the place of 
his residence so that he shall be apprehended. 

Agreed that Captain Coxe be written as follows 

Go7ist,, 13st Jmiiiary^ 1718* 

To 

Captain Coxe, 

Oortmimidmg the Battalimi at Bagga* 

■ SlMy.' ■ 

We direct that when you shall receive notice from Mr. MiddletoUjf 
that the hTabab of Oude has complied with our requisition to himi 
to divest Futtay Shaw and his family of the Zemindary of Hussey pore, 
you win march your Battalion to Gorruckpore, and use your utmost 
endeavours, in conjunction with the force which the JSTabab may employ 
upon this occasion both to apprehend Futbay Shaw and to put the 
person in possession of the Zemindary to whom the Nabab shall grant 
."it. .■■■■■■■ 

TerrL Depmi : 1 (Sd.) l!Tot legible. 

The 7 til Deoe^tibevy 182L J Secretary to the Goi:ern77ienk 


(True extracts.) 

Uxtract from the Proceedings of the Govei'nm'-Gene^^al m Ooimcil 
in the Bevenue Be^artme^it^ dated the 17th Aprils 1778, 

Mxtract from a letter fvm theRemnue Gonncil of Patna, dated 2n(l 

April, 1778, 

We have received petitions from Mohesh Dutt, the son of Babu 
Boshunt Shaw, who was a relation of Futtay Shaw and murdered by 
him when renter of Husseypore, and from Dhujjoo Singh, a Talookdar 
of that District, who has long acted as partizan against the rebel and 
been wounded in the service, and is recommended by Captain Coxa 
for his activity and the assistance which he has afforded him, praying 
that their title to some I’ecompense for their losses and services may he 
taken into consideration, which we have to lay before you. 

We have before mentioned to you the distressed circumstances of 
Mohesh Dutt. Instead of any allowance which we before recommended, 
we would now rather propose that Futtay Shahi should be declared to 
have forfeited his Zemindar j, and that it should be bestowed on this 
young man, that some villages should be declaimed to have forfeited his 
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Zemindary, and that it slionld be bestowed ob this yonug inaB, that 
some villages Bbould be added to the talooka of DbuJjoo Singh, and that 
he should be ' declared the Dewan. In justice to Mon! vi Meer' G'uIam 
Mastapha, the present Collector in Hnsseypore, , we must observe tha t 
his brother Meer Jnmmaul was also assassinated by the rebel, and the 
family by that means reduced to very necessitous circnmstanoes. A small 
Jaigir would perhaps be their best method of support, and this might be 
formed chiefly of waste land at present yielding little reyenne to the 
Company, 

(Copy.) 

PeTITIOH OF MoBESH DuTT, SONOF Basant Shaw« ■' 

My father, Baboo Basant Shahi, was employed by Government 
and spent his days in their service, and since his demise, I have not 
been deficient in my duty to the Company, and am now with my 
guardian, Dlmjjoo Singh, opposing the arms of the rebel Buttay Shahi, 
who is attended by the ryots and renters of the Pergannahs who 
accompany him, buoyed up with the hopes of seeing more prosperous 
days in 'future, 

My grandfather'' and Puttay Shahi’s father were own brothers, I 
am therefore by this alliance . entitled to' the Zemindary of , these ^ Per- 
gannahs which I request you will grant to me ; and the ryots who now 
wait upon the rebel will then repair to me, and give up all future 
prospect from that quarter, and after a deduction of the collections 
made by the rebellious Raja, I am willing to enter into engagements 
adequate to the produce, and undertake the management of th© 
revenue. 


(A true copy.) 

(Sd.) Lt. Oeuss-Laflant, 

Secretary, 

Bo&tracUof a letter to the Prommial Gouncil at Fatna^ dated the 17th 

A'pril.mS. 

Fara 8 . — We have attentively considered your recommendations 
of Mahesh Dufct, Dlmjjoo Singh and Moulvi Meer Gulam Mustapha, 
but do not think it proper at this time to comply with them. You may 
inform them that when, with their assistance, we shall have apprehended 
the person of Puttay Shahi, we shall pay proper attention to their 
pretensions and services, 

TerrhDepmt: ") (Sd.) W. M. Tieohman, 

The 18th August^ 1829^ J . Qffg^ Feyiity Secretary to Governments 


S14 G* E, Daih -^History sf the Mdiwa Eaj, [Ko, 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Qorernor-Qeneral in Gonncil 
in the Revenue Bepartmenty dated the 26th May^ 17 8d, 

Bead the following petitions of Mohesli Dntt Shaw, and paper 
accompanying Arzee of Babn Mahesh Dutt Shaw, Zemindar of Per- 
gannah Hasseypore, etc., and nephew of Pnttay Shaw* 

“ In the Fnslie year 1189, by my good fortune, the Hon’ble the Gov- 
ernor- General honoured the City of Benares wifch his presence, when 
having obtained an interview I presented a petition to him, acquaint- 
ing him with my situation and requesting a sunnud for my Ze- 
mindaree and malikana. I afterwards accompanied him to Patna, 
where he took me by the hand and recommended me to Mr. Charters, 
desiring him to visit Husseypore, etc., and after examining into the 
nature of my case to report an account thereof to him. Mr. Charters 
accordingly took me with him, and proceeded to the said pergannah, and 
having investigated my title amongst the pergannah officers, said : 
“ The Zemiadary is your right, and you shall receive a sunnud for the 
Zemindary and malikana from the Supreme Council.” On this I de- 
puted my Yakeel to wait on the Board, before whom he laid a petition 
representing my case and requesting a sunnud for the Zemindary and 
malikana, and agreeable thereto, on the 18th Pous of the Bengal year 
1189, or 20th December 1782, a publication of three months’ limitation 
was issued, the term of which has expired, and even a twelve months* 
more without any claimant appearing. Besides your petitioner, there is 
no heir or legal pretender to this Zemindary.” 

(A true translation.) 

(Sd.) J. H. Hirington. 

P. P. Revenue Department 

Agreed that a copy thereof be referred, with the following letter, 
to the Committee of Bevenue- 
To 

Mr. SAMUEii Charters, 

Acting President and Member of the Gommittee of Revenue^ 

Gentlemen, 

Enclosed we transmit you the copy of a petition which we have re- 
ceived from. Mohesh Dutt Shaw, and we desire you will report to us, 
whether there is any objection to our granting him a sunnud for the 
Zemindary and Malikana villages which he lays claim to. 

We are, 

■ Port William, | ' (Sd.) R. W. Tilghman, 

26th May, 1784, 5 Officiating Deputy Secretary to Government 
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Extracts from the Proeeedings of the Governor- General in Ootmcilin the 
Revenue I)epa7‘ime7it^ dated the 2nd Nove^nher, 1784. 

Read tlie following letter and enclosure from the Committee of 
Revenue, dated the 28th October, 1784. 

. To ■ ' ' 

The .Hon’ble Warren Hastings,' Esq., 

Gover nor- General and in Council j Fort William* 
Hon’ble Sir' & Sirs, , 

We have BOW tlie honor to reply to your letter of the 26th May 
last, enclosing a petition from Moheshdatt Shaw, and requesting us to 
inform you if any objection existed to granting him a sunniid for the 
Malikana and Zemin dary of Hosseypore to which he laid claim. 

The enquiries we were under the necessity of making prevented 
an earlier reply on our part. It appears by an explanation afforded by 
the Collector of Sircar Saran, that Moheshdutt Shaw is the great- 
grandson of the original proprietor of Husseypore, Raja Kurtal Shaw, 
That Futtay Shaw, a grandson of Kurtal Shaw, succeeds the zemindary 
on the death of his brother, Seebdown Sbaw, and in consequence of the 
exclusion of Futty Shaw and his familj for defection, Moheshdutt Shaw 
is the next heir in succession for the inheritance. 

On these gronrids his claims are founded, but his succession to the 
zemindary is rather in our opinion to be considered as a matter of 
favour than as a right, and the objection to complying with the prayer 
of his petition arises on motives of policy and are as follows; That it 
might induce Fatty Shaw, who has frequently committed depreda- 
tions in the Company’s Territories, to renew them, obstruct the Collector 
and probably endanger the life of Moheshdutt. Basant Shaw was ac- 
tually murdered by Futtay Shaw on suspicion only of his having engaged 
with Government for rents. 

The army grant of Malikana villages will be a deduction from the 
Revenue of Government, and in the present instance will, according 
to the usage of the district, amount to about Rs. 16,500 per annum. 

If your Hon’ble Board should agree to invest Moheah Dutt with 
the Zemindary and Malikana, we are of opinion that this grant should 
be conferred on the express condition of suppressing the depredations of 
Futtay Shaw and made revocable, in case he should, from inability or 
other course, fail in executing his condition. 

But if your Hon’ble Board should think Mohesh Dutt entitled to 
any subsistence from Government, this may be done by granting him 
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a pecuniary allowance to be received montlily, and tlie material political 
objection will by tbis mode be done away with. 

We have tke bonor to be, witb respect, &c. 

(Sd.) J. Shosej, 

CalciUia^ the 28th Octoher 178i. ?j J. Evelyh. 


Extract from a letter to the Gomviittee of Eevefiue, dated the 2nd 
November^ 1784. 

Para 6, 28th October^ 1784.— We leave it to you to determine on 
Mobesb Butt’s right by adopting, as you may think preferable, either of 
the alternatives you point out, or by rejecting both, only observing that 
should you think it advisable to invest him with the Zamindari of 
Hussejpur, it would be done on the express conditions of his efectually 
suppressing the depredations of Euttay Shaw, and if possible, delivering 
up his person to Government within the tei’m of one year, inserting a 
clause in his Sunnud that in the event of his failing in obtaining the 
ends either from negligence or such other cause, as shall be deemed 
unsatisfactory by Government upon a report thereof, which we direct 
you to make to us on the expiration of the present Behar year, he will 
subject himself to immediate dispossession, together with the loss of 
every other interest which he may hold in the land in question, 

Terri. Department ^ the 8th August, 1820, 

(Sd.) W, Tieghman, 

Ofg, Deputy Secretary to the Government, 

(A true copy). 


General. 

To 

Maharaja Chatterdharee Shake b, 

Maharaja of Hukva, 

My Friend, 

I am in receipt of your petition, dated the 20 lih ultimo, forward- 
ed by the Gommissioner of Patna, and, in reply, have to offer you 
my acknowledgment for the lojalty and good feeling earned by you 
towards the Government. I have noticed with great satisfaction the 
willing assistance you have rendered to the local officers in the district 
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of 'Saran, asid tlie measures you liave takeu for tlie upprelieiisioii of any 
nmtineers who may attempt to take shelter in your zemindary. 

I .am, ' 

■Foiit WiLLiiM : ) Your sincere friend, 

The mth July, 1857. 1 (Sd.) Fred. Jos. Halliday. 


Boohlcar (Proceedings) held hy Mr, Thomas Pdwards, the Commission- 
er of Beveniie of the 11th Bimsion, com^prising the districts of Fatua, 
Saran, etc., on Friday, the 1st Sejptemher, 1887, corresponding with 6th 
Bhado, 1242 F.8, 

The family of Maharaja Chatterdharee Slialiee Bahadui*, proprie- 
tors of Baj Hosseypore, Pergs. Kallyanpore, Pachlak, etc., in the district 
of Saran, has held in succession the zemindaree of Hosseypore in the 
aforesaid Pegannahs and Zillah with the title of Maharaja Bahadur 
for more than one hundred years since the time of Maharaja Kheinkaran 
Sahee Bahadur. After the death of Maharaj a Futteh Sahee Bahadur, and 
oil the reports of the former Commissioner, the Governor- General lias 
conferred the title of Maharaja Bahadur on Maharaja Chatterdharee 
Sahee with a khillut, which was received in this office with a letter dated 
17th July, 1837. The khillut in question has this day been granted by 
me to Maharaja Chatterdharee Shahee Bahadur. As it is now neces- 
sary to notify all, in accordance with the orders of Government, the title 
of Maharaja Bahadur bestowed on Maharaja Chatterdharee Shahee 
Bahadur, as well as to cause the word “ Maharaja” to be writ 6 eii in the 
papers of all the offices of Government, it is ordered that a copy of this 
Boohkar be sent respectively to the Collector, Magistrate and others of 
the districts of Saran, Shahabad, Behar and Patna, with a request that 
Chatterdhai’ee Shahee be styled “ Maharaja Bahadur ” in all the papers 
in the respective offi.ces of the said officers in connection, wdth the said 
Maharaja Chatterdharee Shahee Bahadur. It is moreover directed that 
a copy of the Boohkar be forwarded to the Judge of each of the said 
four districts for information, and a copy also transmitted to Maharaja 
Chatterdharee Shahee. 


Order hy Mr. Fdtvard Alemnder Samuells, Goimmssioner of Patna, 
on the petition of Maharaja Chatterdharee Shahee, 

‘‘The good and zealous services which the Maharaj a has, from his 
attachments and devotion to the State, done by promptly obeying and 
executing the orders issued by Government and its officers, as well as 
. 5 . 1.28 
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I'No. 


Be, are known. Especially daring tLe recent matiny, the Makaraja 
executed with promptitude and in such a manner as it sheiild be, all 
orders issued to him, and gave every assistance to the British 
functionaries. Having had regard to tlie loyalty which the Maharaja 
has displayed, I wish that Government should confer a suitable reward 
on him for his zealous service, submission and obedience,. It is there- 
fore ordered that the original petition, after a copy thereof being kept 
for record in this office, be sent with a letter in English to the Commis- 
sioner of the district of Gorackpore-, etc., in order that the said officer in 
consideration of the foregoing facts, may instruct the Collector of the 
Gorackpore district to pay due attention to the I’equest prefexTed by the 
Mooktears of the Maliaraja on behalf of the Maharaja for settiemeiii 
with him of the conhscated Mahals of the rebels. 


SOtJi January 18^8, 


(Sd.) E. A. Sam CELLS, 

Gommissiom%%. 


From 

^ The Commissioner OF THE Patka Division'. 

To 

The CoMMissroNER of Gokacrpore. 

^ Bated Fabia^ the 20tli Fehmary. 1898. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to forward herewith an original urizree from 
Maharaja Ghutterdharee Shahee Bahadur, Eaja of Hutwa, Zillah 
baraT), praying that he may be allowed to engage for certam confiscat- 
ed estates in Zillah Gorackpor'e, the names of which, however, he has 
omitted to specify, 

2* The Raja of Hutwa has particulaidy distinguished himself 
during the rebellion by loyalty to the Bintish Government, the readi- 
ness with which he has met every requisition made upon him, and the 
pains which he has taken to keep the Government informed of the 
movements and intentions of the Gorackpoi^e rebels. Ho zemindar in 
this division has exerted himself more strenously in our favour than 
the Hutwa Raja, and there is no doubt that he has incurred heavy ex- 
penses in doing so. I have much pleasure therefore in forwarding the 
Raja’s urzee, and trust that when the claims of diffierent parties to the 
settlements of the confiscated estates in Gorackpore are taken into 
cousicleratioBj those of the Hutwa Raja may be favourably regarded. 

I have, etc. 

(Sd.) E. A. Samuellb. 
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'To .. 

B. A. SxUitJELt.s, Esq. 

Commissioner of Revenue, Patna Division. 

Chupra, Ilarch 18th, 1858. 

Sin, 

I beg to report for your information the death of Maharaja 
€liiiiterdharee Shabee of Hutwa, which took place on the afternoon of 
the 16th instant at Hutwa, 

Throughout tlie crisis which has lately passed, the deceased Rajah 
proved himself a staunch ally of the British Government ; his loyalty 
was never for one moment doubted-, and from the very outset of the 
rebellion, the whole of his resources were placed at the disposal of the 
authorities in this district for the preservation of peace and order. 

The pergaunah in the vicinity of Hutwa, as you are no doubt aware, 
adjoins the Gorackpore District, and yet when that District had been 
temporarily abandoned to anarchy and rapine, not a village on tlie 
Staran side of the bonndax’y became the scene of disorder. 

By tlie decease of the Raja of Hutwa Government has lost a truly 
loj’al subject. 

I have, etc. 

(Sd.) R, J. Richardson, 

Ofg. Collector of Saran. 

'To .. 

The Secretary to the Government op Bengae, Calcutta. 

Dated 22nd January, 1858. 

Sir,, 

I have the honor to forward herewith a translation of an urzee ad- 
dressed to me by Koomar Rajendro Protap Shabee together with its 
enclosux’es; and two Khureetas, one for the Governor- General, the 
other for the Lieutenant-Governor. 

2. Rajendro Protap Shahee repi’esonts that he has obtained Oerti- 
iicate of the Civil Court under Act XX of 1841, and that the petition 
of his uncles has been rejected ; he prays therefore that he may be 
vested with the usual hhilaf, and that the title of Maharaja may be 
conferred on him. 

B. It is no doubt possible, though I think not probable, that the 
uncles may succeed in obtaining a reversal of the Judge^s order and 
procuring a partition of the property. But the succession to the Raj 
is a matter quite apart. It rests with the Lieutenant-Goveimor to 
bestow the title on whom he pleases. There can be no ground for bestow- 
ing it on either of the two uncles who claim a share of the property, 
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for Uiej are fclie two youngest and have not distinguislied themselves in 
any w^ay known. Eajendro Pro tap’s father is the eldest grandson and 
the person to whom the title if hereditary would fall. He waives it in 
favour of his son. The second brother acquiesces in the propriety of 
this arrangeineiit. The young man’s character is good, and the Raja’s 
dying request to Messrs. Lynch and Macdonell was, that the Govern- 
ment would support him, a request -which, considering the late Raja’s 
good services to Government, I do think some attention should be paid. 
The result of the uncles’ claims to a share of the property cannot 
affect in any way that I see, the claims of the eldest grandson or of his 
son to the title. I therefore recommend the young Koomar’s applica- 
tion to the favorable consideration of the Lieutenant-Governor. It is 
of considerable importance to Government that, whatever doubt there 
is about the property, there should be none about the title, and that 
there should be a Raja of Hutwa bound to us by ties of gratitude, and 
able to exert his hereditary influence in our behalf, 

I have, etc. 

(Sd.) E. A. Samuells, 

■ " — — — Commissioner, 

To 

Maharajah Eajendro Protap Shahee Bahadur, 

CalcAitta, November 2Brd^ ISoS, 

My Dear Sir, 

I promised your Yakeel that I would WTite and let you know when 
the Governor-General had been pleased to bestow on you the title of 
Maharaja Bahadoor in succession to your late grandfather. I now fulfil 
my promise. 

The order has been given by the Governor-General and will sharp- 
ly be communicated to you officially by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, through the Commissioner of the Patna Division. 

I have known your late excellent grandfather since the year 1837, 
when I was an Assistant at Chupra, and I always entertained a high res- 
pect for him, especially for the exemplary way in which he discharged 
his duties as a landlord, and as a loyal subject of the British Govern- 
ment. 

The manner in which he behaved from the first breaking out of 
these unhappy mutinies until the day of his death, was such as to com- 
mand the admiration of all his friends, and to entitle him to a high 
place in the estimation of the Rulers of his country. 

The services he rendered have had their weight in indneing the 
Government to confer his titles and honorus upon you who is his chosen 
representative. 
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It is my earnest hope that you may live long to enjoy these Iiononrs^ 
and that you may follow the example of your excellent grandfather by 
discharging faithfully, as he did, the duties of your high position in 
every relation of life, as a leader of society, as the head of your family 
as aZemiiidar and a loyal subject of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen ¥ictoria, the so vex^eign alike of Englishmen and of the natives 
of Hindoos tan. 

I remain, my dear Sir, with best wishes, 

Tours very faithfully, 

(Sd.), C ecil Beabon. 

Fkom , 

Loed H. Ulick Browne, 

Under Secretary to the Government of India. 

To ' . 

E. Thompson Esq,, 

JtmioT Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 

Bated, Fort William, the 17th Ocioher, I860., 

Home Department. 

S'lE, , , ■ 

I am directed to acknowledge the x^eceipt of your letter Ho* 2602 
of the 2 1st ultimo, and in I’eply to state that the reward proposed to be 
given to Maharaja Rajendro Protap Shahee, Raja of Hutwa, for emi-* 
nent services rendered by him and his predecessor during the late dis-» 
turbances, is considered by the Governor- General iu Council to be well 
deserved.' ■ ■■■ , ■ ■ 

2. His Excellency in Council authorizes the Honorable Lieutenant- 
Governor to confer on the Maharaja the proprietory right in confiscated 
villages in Shababad, yielding a gross imutal of 20,000 Rupees according 
to recent enquiry, and assessed in perpetuity to Government at Rupees 
10,000 a year. I have, etc, 

(Sd.) H. Ulick Browne. 

Under Secretary to the Government of India., 


High Coxjr’T. 

(Before the Honible Messrs, G. Steer and E, P. Levinge, Jnsdces), 
Cases Ho. 361. 371, 374 of 1860, 

Baba Tilukdhoree Shahee and othei’S Plaintiffs, Appellants. 

vs. 

Maharaja Rajindro Pimtap Shahee Defendants, Uespondent. 

Regular appeals from the decisions of the Judge of Sarun, dated 
24th August, 1860, 
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{EiXitract.} 

Wo do not find that it is anywhere definitely laid down what a 
Baj is. There are many decisions in which estates have been found to 
be Eaj or Principalities, but what exactly constitutes a Baj has not, as 
we are aware, been anywhere set forth. We think, however, that the 
estate of Husseypore contains all the essential characteristics on account 
of which other large landed estates have before this been regarded as 
Raj, and that it is entitled to be so regarded by us. 

There is no sunnnd, or other patent of nobility, owing probably to 
all such papers having been carried ofi by Putteh Shahee at the time of 
his rebellion. His heirs are not likely, even if they have such a docu- 
ment to give it up to another branch of the family, who has supplanted 
them in the honours and possessions of their ancestors, who appear to 
have held that rank. The Hnsseypore Estate was in Fatteh Shahee^s 
hands a very extensive one, and his means and power were, as the British 
Government experienced, both very considerable. An estate of this 
sort, both large and ancient in such hands, is not to be regarded as an 
ordinary zemindaree. Even where proprietors are not nobles, if their 
estates are very large they are regarded, according to Colebrooke, by mo- 
dern Hindoo lawyers as Raj or Principalities. There is evidence of a 
very high character, namely, the evidence of men who are either Rajalis 
or descendants or connections of such, that this is a Raj, and has 
always been so regarded by them and by their families. It has been 
held in the same family for many generations, and has descended entire 
to one heir in exclusion of the rest of the family. The authorities in 
speaking and writing of this property have designated it a Raj, and it is 
commonly called a Raj to this day, and in recognition of it as such the 
title of Maharajah was accorded to Cliutterdharee by the Government 
(not immediately but some years subsequent to his accession to the 
estate) on the representation of the highest local authorities that the 
preceding proprietors had all been Rajahs* Then as to the family cus- 
tom we need say but little. Having found that the property is a Raj, 
as Raj there must of necessity be impartibility, and we find that it is 
sufficiently established by the evidence, and by the genealogical state- 
ment put in by the principal defendant, the accuracy of which has not 
even been impeached in the written pleadings, that the rule of the fami- 
ly has invariably been that the property descends entire to the eldest 
son. There is, we say, actual evidence of this, and the very existence 
of the property up to this day in its present state is proof of it. Had 
there been any other rule, the Estate could not have come down to the 
present generation with such a princely inheritance as it is. Had there 
even been any partition, nothing could have been easiei" to the plain- 
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tiff fclian to have pointed oat and cited as witnesses, parties and member^, 
of the family who have received part of the Husseypore estate in any 
previous partition, bat this obvious and facile mode of proving their 
own case and of utterly upsetting that of their opponents has not been 
attempted." 

We have held that there was family custom down to Fatteli Sbahee’s 
time, by which the estate devolved to the eldest male heir. Govern- 
ment took the estate subject to the custom, for as there was no extinc- 
tion of the Raj there was no extinction of the custom which was inci- 
dent of the Raj, The Government then handed over the same estate as 
they received to Ohutterdharee. He received it subject to the custom. 
Those who claim through him, as both the parties to this suit do, are 
bound by the custom by which he was himself bound. The heirs of 
Fatteh Shahee might no doubt have attacked the title of Ohutterdharee 
on the ground of his not being entitled to the Estate by custom, but it 
is not competent to Chutterdharee’s heirs to raise the same contention. 

Whatever defect might have attached to the origin of Chutterdhar- 
ee*s will, it has been subsequently finally established by not having been 
impeached for half a century, and it is now as good as if it had never 
been capable of question. Acquiring as he did an estate subject to a 
particular custom, and having himself not done anything destructive 
of that cnstum, his heirs take it sabject to the custom. 

The Judge thinks that 2,000 a month is proper allowance, hut 
this seems to us out of all proportion. Besides the appellant there are 
two others as near relatives who are equally entitled to maintenance. If 
they are to get Hs 2,000 each also, the defendant will have to pay, by way 
of maintenance, Rs 72,000 yearly. The estate is no doubt a valuable 
one, but the revenue payable to Govermment, which of course bears 
some proportion to the yearly gross income, is only Rs 1,78,997. Seveiifcy- 
two thousand as maintenance out of such an estate, or out of any estate, 
seems to us decidedly high to pay as maintenance to these junior members 
of the family, and we think that as Rajah Ohutterdharee, duxing his 
minority, was only allowed by Goverment, who were liis gurdians, Rs 1,000 
a month for bis maintenance and state, the plaintiff can very well sup- 
port himself and keep up the position of his rank upon the same sum. 
We, therefore, halve the ailowatice which the Judge awarded to him. 


Extract of the Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Oouncil, on the the appeal of Baboo Bir Protap Shahee, and 
cross appeal from the High Court of Judicature at Fort William, in 
Bengal, delivered March 4th, J868* 


mi 
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G. Dutt — History of the Eatim Baf, 

Fresent, 

Lord Cairns. 

Sir James W. Colvile. 

Sir Edward Vanghan Williams. 

Sir Richard T. Kinderslay. 

The Judgment of the Zillah Judge, Mr. Wilkins, which w-as giYcn 
on 2Mi of April, 1860 (Appendix Page 158) found that the family cus- 
tom, according to which the estate wasimiDartible, and descendible to the 
eldest male heir, subsisted at, and up to, the time of Fatteh Sahee, that 
this custom was not abrogated by his expulsion, the retention of the 
property by Government, and the grant of it to Chutterdliaree ; and that 
the estate w^as in his hands an impartible Raj, descendible to his next 
male heir alone, and therefore on the renunciation of Ugur Partap to 
the respondent. The Judge made no distinction in this respect betw^een 
the moveable and immoveable property, and on the above ground decreed 
in favour of the respondent. He held, however, that the alleged consign- 
ment or transfer of the 5th of March, and the will, were not well prov- 
en. And he decreed an allowance of Rs. 2, 000, per mensem to each of 
the plaintiffs, mz.^ the appellant and his brother. 

The Judgment of the High Court on appeal from this decree is at 
page 17 of the 2nd Record, and is dated 24th April, 1865. That Courl> 
also held that the Raj was originally impartible, and descendible by 
custom to the eldest male heir alone ; and that it did not lose this charac- 
ter on its restoration to Chutterdharee. It denied that thex’e had been 
or could have been any confiscation in the proper sense of the term, and 
in Mr. Justice Levinge’s separate note at page 26, this point is more 
fully argued. But the High Court differing therein from the Zillah 
Judge, affirmed the validity of the will. It also reduced the allowance 
to each of the plaintiffs to Rs 1,000 per mensem. 

Upon the whole, then, their Lordships have come to the conclusion 
that the Courts below were right in holding that the estate granted to 
Chutterdharee in 1790, was the Raj of Hussaipore, and that the right of 
succession to it from him was to he governed by law or custom which 
regulated its descent in the line of his ancestors. 

It follows, then, that either by the special law of inheritance, or 
by the will, the respondent was entitled to the estate of Hussaipore, 
and to whatever wealth the late Maharaja could dispose of by his will. 

With respect to the question raised in either appeal touching the 
amount of the Babuana allowance, and the costs of the proceedings in 
Courts below, their Lordships have only to say, that they see no 
sufficient ground for interfering with the discretion exercised on those 
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points bj tlie Higb Court. The result is, that their Lordships will 
humblj advise Her Majesty to dismiss both the appeal and the cross 
appeal with costs, ' The appellant and respondeat will each bear the 
costs of his appeal. 


Note, 

HutW'A Raj m the “ Ain-i-Akbarl” 

When I had the honor of reading my paper on the History of the 
Hutwa Raj in the Society’s meeting on the 4th Mai’cli, 1903, Colonel 
Hendley, Vice-President in the Chair, very kindly suggested to me to 
ascertain if any account can be gathei'ed from the Ain4-Akhari regarding 
the Hutwa Maharajas. I had since the occasion to carefully look 
through the Ain^ and the result of my investigation is embodied in the 
following note. 

The Ain is singularly wanting in information of any of the Behar 
Rajas which claim their origin from the Mughal Emperor of Delhi, 
Akhar, Jehangir, or Shah Jehan. ‘‘ The Darbhanga family trace tlieir 
origin to one Mohesh Tbakur, wbo originally came from near Jabalpur, 
in the Central Provinces, in the beginning of the sixteenth century and 
took service as a purohit or priest under the ancient Rajas of Tirliut, the 
descendants of Sheo Sing. After Tirhut was conquered and the race of 
that prince became extinct, Mohesb Thakur is said to have proceeded to 
Delhi, where his abilities procured him an introduction to the Emperor 
Akhar and subsequently the grant of the Darbhanga Raj. According 
to another account, it was one of his pnpils, Raghunandan Thakur, wbo 
went to Delhi, obtained the Raj, and then out of appreciation for Mohesli 
made it over to him” {vide Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal, 
Vol. XIII, p. 208). Bub neither the names of Mohesh Thakur nor 
Raghunandan Thakur belonging to Darbhanga, nor any account of Sheo 
Sing and the overthrow of his descendants and the extinction of his 
race is available in the Ain, Neither do we find the name or any ac- 
count of Bettiah or its first Raja, who was Gaj Sing and who obtained 
the title fi*om Emperor Shah Jehan ” ( ibid, p. 252). Likewise we do not 
find any mention in the Ain of the very ancient Majbowli Raj, which, 
I am informed, still retains a jewel-handled sword gifted by Akbar. 
The traditions of these Rajas should not therefore be rejected as pure 
fabrications, as we find from the Ain itself that out of 1,803 names, 
Abul EazI gives the names of only 415, the chief ones, and that 
also of those only who were alive or dead prior to the fortieth year of 
Akbar’s reign, t.e., till 1595 A.D. (vitde Blochmann’s Vol. I, 

pages 526-35). The omission of the names in the Am of Maharaja 
J. I. 29 
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Kaljan of the Hatwa family, may be jiisMy ascribed to tbe fact that 
we have fixed the date of his ascension to he 1600 A^D., at a period 
posterior to that of which the Ain gives the list. Bat fortunately we 
can very fairly and safely trace from the -dw incidents in which Kalyan 
Mall must have taken share and which caused his rise. Mnzaffar had 
commenced vigorously to collect the outstanding from Makhsnm Kahli 
and several other grandees that held jagin in Behar, upon which they 
had rebelled and joined with the rebel Jagirclars of Bengal under 
Babu Khan Qnshqal. On Muzaffar’s death the rebels occupied the Whole 
of Bengal and Behar, and Akbar sent Todar Mall to Behar to snbdne 
the rebels. Makhsnm Khan Hazari, who had I'eceived Ghazipnr as his 
ittyiilj joined Sadar Mall, but was anxious to go over to the rebels and ac- 
tually did so, finding the Emperor personally embarrassed in the sub- 
jugation of his brother, who had threatened lo invade the Punjab. He 
seized Jaunpnr, but was defeated near Oudh by Shahbaz Khan. He 
then collected his men and surprised and plundered the town of Bah- 
raich. Prom Bahraich he was driven by the imperialists (amongst whom 
was Yazir Khan and others from Hajipur) over Kalyanpur to Muhammad- 
abad (in Ghazipur), which he plundered and prepared to attack Jaiin- 
pur. Shahan Khan J alair, from Harhan, and Pahar Khan, from Ghazipur, 
united their contingents and pursued Makhsnm so effectually that he 
applied to Aziz Kokah to intercede for him with the Emperor. Akbar 
pardoned him and gave him Pergannah Mehsi, Sircai’ Champaran, as 
tuyul (Blochmann's Amd-Ahhari^ Vol. I, pages 350, 351, 400, 410, 443, 

, '444). 

With these facts in view it seems doubtless that Raja Kalyan 
Mall was not idle enough to partake a share in subduing the rebellion 
raging in his own country and in the vicinity. Further, we find his 
seat, Kaljanpur distinctly mentioned also in Yol. II, Ease. II, p. 156, of 
Colonel H. S. Jarrett^s Ain-i-Alcbari, to be in Sircar Saran. 

We can, therefore, very well deduce that the services of Raja Kalyan 
Mall were recognised and he was made a “Maharaja'^ in the latter 
part of Akbar *s reign. 
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Numismatic Supplement, { With Plate III). 

Note — The numeration of the articles helotv is continued from 
p,14iof the Journal* 

I. Ancient India. 

8, The JTsaliarata Dynasty^ circa A.J)* 100 ( Gf, Indian Coins §§ 77-79) 

Of tills dynasty which preceded that of the Western Ksatrapas as 
governors ( probably originally under the S'aka princes of Northern In- 
dia — the line of Manes, Azes, Azilises, &c.} of Surastra and Mahva, 
only one member, Naliapana, has hitherto been certainly known from 
coins. 

I have recently discovered another, who, I think, may have been 
the predecessor of Nahapana. 

Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji in his account of ‘‘ The Western Ksa- 
rapas,’^ edited by me in J.R.A.S., 1890, p. 643, attributes certain copper 
coins to Nahapana. He notes that they hear on the reverse the sym- 
bols which appear on Nahapana’s silver coins — an arrow and a tliunder- 
bolt. Tiiey are found “ in the coasting regions of Gujarat and Kathia- 
wad, and also sometimes in Malwa.” They bear on the obverse tlie 
Buddhist symbols, a standing deer and a dharmacahra^ and also show 
traces of inscriptions which have not hitherto been deciphered/^ ( A 
specimen is given in his Plate, la.) 

Now, the copper coinage which has been assigned with certainty to 
Nahapana is rather different. An undoubted specimen, actually bearing 
the name of Nahapfina, is given in Cunningham’s Coins of Medieval In- 
dia, p. 6, PL I, 5. No. 4 in the same plate belongs to the class de- 
scribed by Pandit BhagvanlM. On studying the six specimens of this 
latter class in the British Museum, I was fortunate enough to succeed 
in reading one of the inscriptions — the Brahmi inscription — with cer- 
tainty. The inscription which is found on tlie opposite side is certain- 
ly in Kharosdai characters, but these are so fragmentary and so care- 
lessly executed that without the help of this Brahmi reading I should 
not have been able to suggest any restoration of the Kharostln inscrip- 
tion. We nay, howevei*, assume that, as on the coins of Nahapana, 
practically he same inscription occurs in the two characters ; and the 
fragments the Kharo§tlu inscxdption which remain, certainly justify 
us this view. 
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The fragments of the 


The folIoM-ing is a description of the coins 
inscriptions are gfven as they appear on the different specimens. 

Ohv Arrow Thunderbolt: Brahmi inscription (restored) 

Ssaharatasa Ssatrapasa Bhumakasa. 

Rev A Deer and a Dharmacakra^ together forming what ma.y he 
intended for the capital of a pillar. Kharosthi inscription (restored) 
G hatra;pa-Ghaharat'ti-BMmiakasa or GhaJtamdasa cliatrapasa BImmakasa. 

BraJmt Inscription (Bevei'se). 

The cine to the inscription is given by a coin in the Bliagvanlal 
collection, No. 70. Brahmi inscription on its reverse is quite 

clearly J[sahar\_a^\ . . . . pasa Blmmakasa^ 

The name fairly clea-r on another specimen from the 

same collection ( No. 4 = ?!. Ja. of the Pandit’s article in the J.B.A.S.). 

The other little to confirm this reading, and I cannot 

explain either as Brahmi or as Kharosthi, the curious inscription on 
the reverse of the coin published by Cunningham, PI. I. 4. 

JCharosthi Inscription (Ohv erse), 

Cuiminghanij O.M.I.j Ph I* 4. 

( 2 ) Ch . . . * 

E, Conolly ( 

(3) Chaharadasa eha . . . . . . [sa]. 

On No. 70 of the Bhagvanlal collection, there is a full obverse 
inscription iu, characters, but I am unable to 

read it It must, no doubt, have been the same as the reverse Brahmi 

inscription. 

There can be no doubt that the name is Bbumaka, and that, like 
Nabapana, he takes the titles “ K§aharata” and “ Kgatrapa.” The 
readings (1) and (3) skew the family title Kgaharata in the first place, 
the military title Ksatrapa in the second place, the two titles as well as 
the name being in tke genitive case. The reading (2) seems to change 
this order, and also to ^denote that only the name was in the genitive 


rata Bhumaka [sa]. 


case, 


I may add that these copper coins, by reason of their fabric and 
their types, seem to take us one step farther back in the direction of 
the ^aka princes of Northern India, whose governors the Ksaliaratas 
have been suppose<J^ on other evidence, to have been. They somewhat 
resemble the copper coins of Spalirises with Azes, which have for their 
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reverse type a bow and ai’row and a discus ( i’. Gardener, B.M. Col, 
p. 102, PL XXII, 4.>) E. J. Rapsgn. 

Brit i Mils : 

III. Sultans OP Dehli. 

9. Shmnsti-d-dtn Kayilmurs, 
jfl. Wei.s^bt, 169 grains. Size, 

Mint, Delili. 

This extremely rare coin was obtained in October, 1903, nearly 
40 years after tbe first specimen was discovered by tlie late Pandit Ea- 
tan ISTarain of Debli, with whose collection it passed into the possession 
of Mr, J. H. Darkee of New York (U.S.A.) many years ago. That 
coin was edited by Mr. J. G. Delrnerick in the Jouimal of this Society 
for 1881, and again by Mr. J. Gibbs in the Nnniismatic Chronicle in 
1885. The coin recently acquired is similar in tjpe to other rupees of 
this period and bears tbe following legends : — 


4^lJaJLJ} 

Margin 


Shamsn-d-din, tbe son of Miiizzii-d-din Kaikubad, was only 3 years 
old when he was placed on the throne of Dehli as the ostensible Sultan 
by Jalalu-d-dm Firoz Shah after tlie murder of the Sultan Kaikubad. 
Three months later when Jalalu-d-din had succeeded in con vsol Mating his 
own poTver, the infant Sultan was also put to death. This was in the 
year 689 A.H. 

G. B. Bleazby. 

10. Shihahii-d-din Umar Shah, 

JEl. Weight, 172 grains. Size, I'^'O 
Date, 715 A.H. 

^ Mint, Dehli. 

PL III. 2. 


I The discus is regarded by Prof. Gardener as a mere symbol on the coin j but 
I think the actual weapon is intended. I think it is represented also on the silver 
coins of Kahapana by the round dot which always occurs in conjunction with, the 
Arrow and Thunderbolt, r see Gunninghaini, O.M.I,, PI, I. 3 ; Bhagviinlal, 

IS90, PL I : Rapson, J.E.A.S., 1899, PL I.) 
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Tidfl coin which is in perfect condition has the. following legends 
enclosed in circles : — 

Margin :— 

A^LmsJI J542mS), 

Ajl4.#AA«» j. j 0,Xm 




The brief history of this puppet Icing is told by Thomas in his 
Chronicles of the Patlian Kings of Dehii, pp. 176 and 177. 

The first rupee of this Saltan turned up at Jan n pur a few years 
ago. It was acquired by tlie Gov’erninent of the United Provinces and 
is now in the Lucknow Museum. That coin, however, is in compara- 
tively poor condition. The coin now being described was acquired sub- 
sequently at Kahan (Sirmur State), and judging by its appearance 
cannot have been in circulation for any length of time, every letter 
on both sides being perfect. These two specimens in silver and a few 
copper coins are all the coins known of this unfortunate young Sultan. 

■G. B. Bliazbt.' : 

11, Muhammad hin Tughlak, A coin slrtich in memory of Ms father, 

PL III. 1. 

The striking of coins in the name of his father is a well-known • 
incident in the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlak. Two such coins — one 
gold, the other silver — are noticed by Thomas on p. 212 of the Chron- 
icles. Though the name of the Mint is indistinct on the gold coin 
and is not recorded on the silver piece, it is probable from their ap- 
pearance that the coins were issued in the Dekhan. Another coin hear- 
ing the name of Ghiyasu-d-dln Tughlak but struck after his death is 
described on p. 190 of the Chronicles, and the crude rendering of the 
word on the reverse area, together with the absence of any 

distinct margin, led the author to catalogue the coin as one struck by 
the first Tughlak in A.H. 721. Subsequent finds have however fixed 
the dates of issue of this class of coin as 726 and 727, and their origin 
was tlie Dekhan, specimens being known struck at both Daulatabad and 
Telingana. 

The object of the present note is to draw attention to a similar 
gold coin struck at the capital Dehii. This coin I believe lias only 
once been noticed — by Major P. W. Stubbs in the Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1870, p. 302. On that occasion it was 
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pronounced counterfeit for I’easons wliich appear to be inoonokisive 
Tlie coin lias as far as I know never been figured. 

The legends are as follows: — 

Obverse. Reverse. ' 

In a square with traces of an 

outer circle. In a circle. 

. ■ f-n 

Margin. 

j J f«S4>, 

Tlie weight is 173 grs., and size *9^' 

Major Stubbs gave the following six reasons for believing the coin 
to be not genuine : — 

1, is written This criticism is obviously due to a 

mistaken assignment of tlie dots on the coin. The two dots wliich have 
been taken to represent the letter ye” really belong to the two nuns ” 
in the word just below it It is noticeable that on this 
coiti as in several other specimens of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s coinage 
the dots distinguishing vaiuous letters are soriipnlously recorded. Of. 
Chronicles No. 182. It is true the curve of tlie ijc is not very ftili. It 
is, Ivovvever, not unlike the form of the same letter on some other coins 
of the period. 

(2 ) Date in figures impossihle. 

(3) Difference of date in words and figures. 

These remarks refer to the figures pr I in the reverse area. Major 
Stubbs assumes that they represent a blundered date, a different date be- 
ing given in words in the margin. It is difficult to conceive that anyone 
who was able to imitate with such precision and intelligence the entire 
inscription of a coin, and must have been aware of the meaifing of that 
inscription, should stumble through ignorance over a date in figures and 
for vr V should substitute the figures f Some other explanation of these 
figures must, I think, be sought for. This I am unable to supply, but 
it is worth remembering that equally unexplained figures appear on 
coins of Islam Shah Suri, vide Chronicles No. 359, PL V*, 190. 

Prom the above considerations it may, I think, be assumed that the 
figures pr f were not a blundered representation of vrv. They possibly 
have no connection with the date of the coin. 

(4) The word is omitted. 

This does not appear to me a serious objection to the authenticity 
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of tlie coin. Instances of a similar omission are to he found on otlier 
coins of tlie period, c£. Chronicles Nos. 173 and 174 and J.E.A.S. 1900, 
p. 775, where the margins commence or 

(5) M of “ Miat ” is omitted. 

This “m’’ is clear enough on the coin now figured. 

(6) The usual forms of the letters alif, lam^ toe, had thick clavate 
shapes ; in this coin they have the more elegant form fix^st introduced 
on his coins by Slier Shah. 

It is possible that Major Stubbs had not seen any of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak's more finely engraved coins. Anyone wbo had handled 
many of these could not fail to be struck by the similarity between 
them and the reverse of the coin now figured. In fact it would not be 
too much to say that the form of the lettei's on the reverse is charac- 
teristic of the coins of Muhammad bin Tughlak. Compare especially 
nos. 173, 174, 179, 180 and 182 in Thomas’s Chronicles. It is pro- 
bable that for the obvei*se either the actual die of one of Ghiyasu-d-din 
Tughlak’s coins was employed, or that one was used as a pattern. 

It will thus he seen that the conclusions.' at which Major Sfcnbhs 
has arrived will not hear close examination, and it is a little surprising 
that they have been allowed to lie for 34 years unchallenged. The 
rarity of the coin may be the reason. During the past ten years I 
have heard of only two. One of these is the present coin which I 
obtained by exchange from Mr. Bieazby who has the second specimen. 
Both were obtained at Lahore. Mr. Bieazby and Mr. Burn, C,S., who 
have devoted much time to the study of “ Patlian” coins, have autho- 
rised me to say that they share in my opinion that the coin now figured 
is a genuine one struck in memory of his father by Muhammad bin Tugh- 
lak. H. N. Weight. 

12, Muhammad IV. bin Farid, 

In the British Museum Catalogue Muhammad bin Farid is said to 
have reigned from 837 to 847 A.H., but a coin — ^No. 458 — therein, and 
another in the catalogue of the Lahore Museum, give a later year, 848 
A.H. His reign was almost certainly from 837 to 849 A.H. Compare 
Elliot’s History of India, Yol. lY, p. 86, note 1, where the years 844, 847 
and 849 A.H. are mentioned as the last years of the reign. The refer- 
ence to Budaoni is to the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh (Ranking) p. 399, 
which gives 847 A.H, The date (849) given by Ferishta for Muhammad 
lY’s concluding year may safely be accepted as the most correct, A 
coin of that year struck in the name of Muhammad bin Farid is, however, 
required to settle the matter definitely. 


W. Yost. 
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13. Mb^oH 110 silvBT coins foTWCLTd&d hy the GollcctoT of to 

the Asiatic Society of Bengal as treasure trove, 

Tlie Collector states that the coins were found in a field in Alama 
Belbari, thana Euglisli Bazar, in tbe vicinity of the old city of G-anr. 
The field had been ploughed two or three days previously, and on the 
night preceding the find of the coins there had been a heavy shower 
which washed away the covering clods. The coins were found in the 
furrows made by the plough. 

They are with two exceptions of the Suri dynasty of Dehli Saltans. 

Of the 110 coins A.H. 

2 are of ISTasrat Shah, independent king of Bengal ... 925-939 

63 are of S her Shah ... ... ... 946-952 

42 are of Islam Shah ... ... ... 952-960 

3 are of Muhammad Adil ... ... ... 960-964 

The following is a detailed description : — 

1. Nasrat Shah, A.H. 925-939 = A. D. 1518-1532. 

Mint Husenabad, circular areas, date 925, cf. B.M.O. No. 

134 ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Mint illegible, circular areas, date 932, of. B.M.O, 137, . . . 1 


II. Sheb Shah, A.H. 946-952 A.D. 1540-.1545. 

Ayra, 949 square areas, two varieties— (1) date at top; (2) date 
on left side of reverse area ... ... 2 

(?) 949, square areas, cf. Ohron : 353. B. ... 1 

Gtvalior^ 951,® 952, ^ square areas, date on leftside of reverse area. 

Common. I.M.C, 9270 ... ... ... 5 

Jahanpanahj 946,^ 947,® 948,® square areas, ij'M-vJj below 
Kalima in obverse area, date in reverse area. In the 
specimen of 946 j is omitted. This latter coin is 

rare .■ ,, ; 5 , 

Kalpi, 950, areas in double lined square. Ohron. 354 1 

Satgaon, 950, ^ circular areas, cf. Ind. Ant: March 1888, No. 11 ... 3 

Sharif abad (a), 948,^ square areas. Mint and date in reverse 
area. E.R. ... ... ... ,,, I 

(h) 949, circular areas, date in reverse area. B. ... 2 

SJiergarh (a), 947, ^ date in area and mint in left margin of 

reverse, cf. B.M.O. 532. B. ... ... ... 1 

(h) 948,^ 949,® areas in double lined squai’es, cf. I.M, Cat. 

Shergarh (Dehli), 949,^ 951,^ square areas. The legends in 
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tlie margins of the two coins are diifferently arranged. 
Chron. 344 and J.R-A.S. July 1900. E. ... ... 2 

SJiergarJi (Sliakk Bcikar) 9o0,i 951,3 square areas: date and 
mint in reverse margin ... ... ... 4 

No Mint^ (a) 946, ^ 948,3 949^1 square areas, date in reverse 
area below Kalima on obverse. ITame of king 

arranged in three lines. B.M. Cat. ifTo. 524 ... ... 6 

(5) 9403 as (a) but date written ... ... 2 

(c) 946,3 947^3 948,^ as (a) but name of king in two lines ... 4 

(d) 946,3 948^ variants of (c), and to judge by the characters 

probably struck at Satgaon. R. ... ... ... 3 

(e) 948, square areas, like the coins of Jahanpanah in type. 

Last line of reverse area reads j R.R.E, , PL III. 3. 1 

(/) 949,^ 950,3 95 R Circular areas. Chron : 348. Common... 10 

{g) 949. Circular areas. Chron. 848 (a) ... ... 1 

? Mint Square areas, 950^probably of Gwalior) 9513 

bably of Agra), 947^ (probably of Jahanpanah) ... 4 

Circular areas, 951, ^ double lined circles dj^\ in Kalima in- 
stead of Published in J.R,A.S,, October 1900. R. ... 2 
III. Islam Shah, A.H. 952-960. 

Agra, 955, square areas, date on left side of reverse. ... 1 

Chmiar, 9 dB,^ 955,^ square areas, mint in right reverse margin, 
date in obverse area ; has not been published. B.E, PI. 

III. 4. ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Gwalior, 952,3 955^2 956,3 9574 953^1 960,3 square areas, date 
on left of reverse area. Common,., ... ... 13 

KalpL 953,^ 954,^ square areas, mint in margin and date on 
left of area of reverse. R. ... ... ... 2 

Nd-rnoh 960,3 square areas. Hint in revex'se margin, cf. Ind. 

Ant. 1888 (29). ... ... 2 

Satgaon, (a) 957, square areas. Mint in I’everse margin ; date 
in obverse area, Chron. 360 R, ... ... 1 

(h) 952, circular areas. Mint and date in reverse margin R. 1 

Shergarh (DehU). 952.3 Square areas. Mint in margin, date 
on left of area of reverse. This coin has not been publish- 
ed hitherto. R.R. ... ... ... P]. HI. 5, 2 

Shergarh (Shahk Bahar) 959.^ Date at top of area and mint 

in margin of reverse. Published in J.R.A.B. October 

No mint legible, (a) 952, 954, 956, 960 (probably of Agra), 

(b) 956,3 957^ 953^ 90Q^ square areas (probably of Gwaliox*) 
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(<?) 952j 056, areas in donble lined squares, date in obverse 
area, mint in reYerse margin, bnt indistinct. (Px'obably 
of Sbergarli) H. ... 

{^i) 954 Oircnlar areas, date in reverse margin. bTo mint 
recorded B.M.C. 620. B.. ... 

Date and Mint illegible ... ... •** 


42 

IV. Muhammad Adiu. 960-964 A.H. 

Vamol, 961, wsquare ax'eas, date on left of area and mint in 

margin of reverse ... ... *•* »•* ^ 

Note, In the above re|)ort 
B.ssBare. 

B . E . = Very rare, 

R.B.R, = Unique. 

J.R.A.S. = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Ind, Ant. = Indian Antiquary. 

Chron. = Thomas’s Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delili. 
B.M.C. = British Museum Catalogue. 

LM.G.=i Indian Museum Catalogue (Calcutta), 

H. M/Wkight. 

IV. Mughal Empebors, 


14. On tJie Coins of ^^Gujard,t fahrio*^ 

But little is known regarding the interesting series of coins desig* 
nated in the British Museum Catalogue (‘Mughal Emperors’ Volume) 
Goins of “ G-uj a rat fabric. ” They are unrepresented in the cabinets 
of the Museums in Calcutta and Labor, and thus though one occasion- 
ally comes across specimens of them in the province of Gujarat, they 
probably never had a really wide circulation. In the British Museum 
Catalogue eight are registered (Kos. 252a — 252/2-). Five of the 
eight are dated, one being of the Hijri year 992, one of 997, and three 
of 1215. During a residence of now several years in the capilal of 
Gujarat, it has been my good fortune to obtain 29 dated and 14 undated 
specimens of this series, and from the study of these I have gathered 
the information embodied in this article. 

Metal, The Gujarat fabiuc coins would seem to have been 
struck in silver alone. Kot a single specimen is known in eitliex" gold or 
copper. Two, ho^vever, in mj cabinet, remarkable for their unusual 
weight, one of 66 and the other of 71 grains, prove to be copper silver- 
coated. 

Form. All the coins of this series are round, and fairly tliick 
for their diameter. They look somewhat dumpy, are roughly fashioned 
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and of a generally insignificant appearance. Tlie lettering, tfiotigli 
as a rule legible enougb, is never deeply engraven. 

Weight Two denominations of these coins are Imown, The 
larger ones, of diameter *6 inch, turn the scale at about 85 grains 
[Maximum 87; minimum, a poor specimen, 78]. Six smaller ones, 
measuring half an inch in diameter, have an average weight of 40*5 grains 
[Maximum 44 ; minimum 39]. Evidently these denominations repre- 
sent the half and the quarter rupee. 

Bate. The earliest dated coin known of this series is of the year 
989 Hijii. Except the years 993 and 999, each succeeding year up to 
and including 1000 H. is represented in my collection. Then come 
the years 1006, 1009; 1012, 1014, 1016, 1019, 1020, 1025, 1026, and 
1027. Hence it seems probable that coins of this Gujarat fabric were 
struck each year from at least 989 till J027. Then comes a blank 
for nearly two centuries, after which, strange to say, precisely the 
same type of coin re-appears, hut now with the dates 1216 and 1217 H. (A. 
D. 1800 and 1802). The figures indicating the year are entered on all 
the coins near the right-hand lower corner of the square area of the 
obverse — over the jim of The figures appear as though 

lying on their face, having suffered rotation from the upright position 
through one quadrant to the left. One extraordinary specimen has the 
year 1026 in the normal place, but the reverse gives the year 1025 in 
the diametrically opposite corner — the left hand upper — of the corres- 
ponding square area. 

Legends, On all the coins the legends, or at least the portions 
within the areas are the same. Within a square area formed by 
double lines with dots between, the obverse legend reads 

The reverse, within a similar area, contains the Kalima arranged 
in the usual three lines 

Mljli 

/ d.— 4 .-- 

All the coins I have yet seen were evidently much smaller in 
surface than the die, and they show accordingly only mere fragments 
of the marginal readings. One undated coin in my possession does, 
however, read distinctly ‘Q-^man, in the upper margin of 

the reverse, and with this slender clue we may perhaps venture the 
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guess — it is only a guess — that tlie other three margins hor^ tlie 
names of the othei'* three Khalifas, Abu Bakr, ‘Omar, and ‘Ali. Until 
better specimens come to hand, it is impossible to say whether— as on 
the coins of Shah Jahaii I. — the distinctive virtues of the Khalifas 
were associated with their names. 

Features. The following five features merit special attention 
since serving to divide the coins of this series into three more or less 
definitely marked classes. 

1. On the obverse the almin of isj^ written either with a 
fairly small curve containing no dots, or with a large curve 
bearing in its bosom a varying number of dots. 

2. On the obverse over the he of the word a cross of slightly 

differing forms may, or may not, be present, 

3. On the obverse the re of takes an unusual upward flourish, 

4. On the obverse over this strange re stands a leaf-like 

or arrow-like ornament, thus 

5. On both the obverse and the reverse over the dal of is a 
St. Andrew^s Cross, also of varying forms. 

Having regard to these five features we find that — 

A, Early Coins, dated between the years 989 and 1000 H., 

(a) have no dots in the curve of the almin : 

(h) have (until 997 H.) no cross over on obverse : 

( c) have only a moderate upward flourish of the re ; 

(d) have the arrow- ornament slanting to the right : 

(e) have the St. Andrew's Cross tipped with dots or (later) small 

circles, thus X ^ 7. 8. 9. 

B, Intermediate Coins, dated between the years 1000 and 1027 H., 
(ft) have from 4 to 7 dots in the carve of ghain : 

(h) have a cross, often like rf* over on obverse : 

(c) have a more elongated upward flourish of the re : 

(d) have until 1020 H. the arrow slanting to the right, but after 

that year perpendicular : 

(e) have a Sfc. Andrew’s Cross composed of closed curves 

thus X 

0. Late Coins, dated between the years 1215 and 1217 H. 

(a) have an enlarged curve for ghain, and in its bosom S or 9 
dots : 

(h) have a cross resembling an inverted tripod ^ ou 

obverse : 
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(c) IiaTe a still more elongated upward, fiourisL. of tlie re i 

(d) Lave the arrow upright, PL III. 12. 

Prom the poor specimens to hand of the coins of the latest period 
it is impossible to say whether the St. Andrew’s Cross was present 
on either the obverse or the reverse. 

Mint. The coins themselves snpply no clue as to their place of 
mintage. Mr. Lane-Poole’s suggestion that they are of Gujarat 
fabric is doubtless correct, if the sole implication be that these coins 
w^ere struck somewhere in Gujarat. We have already seen that their 
distribution was practically confined within the limits of that province. 
But when Mr. Lane-Poole further states that they have all the ap- 
pearance of the later Kachh coins, we should be on our guard against 
the inference that their original home was Kachh. It is true that the 
coins of Kachh, and indeed of the neighbouring States of Kavanagar and 
Porbandar in Kathiawad as well, continued to bear for three centuries 
the name of Muzafer (III), the last Sultan of Gujarat, and they are in 
this respect analogous to the coins of Gujarat fabific, which invariably 
present the name of Akbar Badshah, whether struck in his reign or in 
Jahangir’s, or even two centuifies later. Also in shape and size and 
workmanship the coins of Kachh and Kathiawad do bear some resem- 
blance to those of Gujarat fabric. But their weight — and this is per- 
haps the crucial test — tells decidedly against the supposition that the 
Gujarat fabric coins hail from some mint in Kachh or Kathiawad. Prom 
the year 978 H. right on till recent times the standard coin of Kachh 
was the silver kori of 73 grains, bearing unchanged throughout that 
pei'iod the date 978. IsTow it is extremely improbable that any mint 
would be issuing at one and the same time this kori and also the Gujarat 
fabric half-rupees of 85 grains, bearing as their date the varyii^g years 
of issue. The kori and the rupee being incommensurable, we may safely 
assume that no mint would have produced both types of coin together. 
To have done so would have involved intolerable confusion. 

This same objection applies with equal force to the assumption 
that the Gujarat fabric coins issued from either Kavanagar or Por- 
bandar, for at these mints too koris were struck, all dated 978 H. 

According to the Bombay Gazetteer (Yol. YIII, page 465) a mint 
was established in Junagadh subsequent to the conquest of the province 
by the Moghal Government.” But that conquest did not take place 
till the year 1000 H., and hence we may safely affirm that coins, such as 
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those of the Gnjarat fabric, struck in the name of Akbar as early as 
989 H. did not issue from that Mint. 

If, however, in our quest for the home of these coins we may turn 
to the mainland of Gujarat rather than to the peninsular portion o£ 
that province, Surat may well claim our attention. This city, when 
conquered by Akbar in 981 H., was a port of the first rank, having* sub- 
ordinate to it the ports of E^ander, Gandevi, and Yalsad. Eejecting*, as 
■we safely may, the strange rupee No. 137 of the Labor Museum Coin 
Catalogue, provisionally assigned by the late Mr. Eodgers to Surat, it 
was not till 1032 H. that the first of the ordinary Mughal coins issued 
from this mint. The latest I can trace (excluding, of course, the Bast 
India Company’s Surat rupees) is of the year 1197 H. Thus between 
1032 and 1197 H. this mint was more or less active in producing coins 
of the well-known Mughal type. May it not be that prior to 1032 H.— 
and thus from 989 till 1027 H. — the coins of Gujarat fabric issued 
from this mint ? In that case they were about 1030 H. merely super- 
seded by the larger and finer Mu gh al coins, which latter continued in 
favour till the end of the 12th century. Why the former type of coin — 
the Gujarat fabric— was revived in 1215 and continued till 1217, I am 
at a loss to explain. It is, however, noteworthy that in 1215 H, the 
English, on assuming the undivided Government of Surat, assig'ned one- 
fifth of the I’evenues of the city to the brother of the late Nawab. May 
it have been he who re-issued the Gujarat fabric coins ? Also in 1217 
H, by the treaty of Bassein the Peshwa ceded his share of Surat to the 
English, who henceforward held sole control over the district. Was it on 
this account that the issue of these coins from the Surat mint now ceased ? 

Evidently from the description here given of the coins of this series 
the main questions that still await an answer are three — What do the 
margins read ? What was the place of mintage ? And why the re- 
issue of 1215-1217 H. ? Geo. P. Taylor, 

15. Mr. Eramjee Jamasjee Thanawaia of Bombay has sent for pub- 
lication the following rare coins of the Mughal Emperors. 

1. JaMngir. One-eighth of a rupee. Weight, 20 grs. 

Mint» Ahmadnagar. Size *4^' 

Obverse, Portions of Kalima, 

Below ^11 1 the word 

Eeverse. 

1^451. 

■ 


PJ. in. 13 . 
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There can he no hesitation in ascribing this coin to the mint 
Almiaclnagar, one of the principal towns in the province of Anranga« 
bad. It follows in type the rupees of that Mint published in the 
Lahore Museum Catalogue No. 35, p, 134. 

2. Aurangzek jSl. One-sixteenth of a rupee. Weight 10*5 grs. 
Mint, Probably Aurangabad. Size *4'' 

Date, 1083 A.H. 

Obverse, Portions of the usual legend. 

Date in of 

Reverse. Portions of the usual legend ; with the name 
of the mint at the top of the coin. Of. No. 702 
figured in the British Museum Catalogue. 

S. Aura^igzeh. Jd. A quarter of a rupee. Weight 44 grs, Size’S' 
Mint. Bijapur daru-z-zafar. 

Date, 1112 in the ^ of 
Portions of usual legends. 

0/. British Museum Cat. No, 717, 

4. Ktimhakh§h- Weight 175 grs. Size .9" 

Mint. Nurgal or Nurkal. 

Bate. 1119 ahad. 

Obverse. ...... 



— — — , — ^ 

Reverse. ...... 

■ 

ef jy PL TIL 14. 

This mint has been known for some years, but has not been pub- 
lished. Its issues are so far confined to the reigns of Aurangzeb and 
his son Kambakhsh and Parrukhsiyar. Of Aurangzeb three coins are 
known — one in the cabinet of Dr. Taylor, two in my own. The present 
coin is the only one found of Karnhakhsh of this mintage, and Dr. Taylor 
has an unique specimen of the reign of Parrukhsiyar. To Dr. Taylor 
is due the identification of the mint, with Nimgal,” apparently also 
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called Fiirkal/^ tiae cliief town of a-sarkar of that name in the province 
of .Bijapiir,, mde ^Vlndia of Aiirangzeh/' by E. Jadnnath ^ Sirkir, pp. 
Ixxxixj.,xci and 154 Kambakhsh' -was .mad© governor of , the 
of BiJapCir and Haklarabad by his brother Shah. ‘Alam Bahadur, and 
his coins struck at those places have been published. It is there- 
fore not surprising to find him stinking coins at the headquarters of one 
of his sarkirs, and this makes the reading more probable than that of 
Toragal, a suggestion made to me some years ago by Dr. Oodringtoin 
5. JaMndar, Ai. Weight 173 grains. '9^' 

3iinL Kararabad^ 

Bate. 1124 ahad. 

Obverse. Portions of the usual legend ' 

in three lines — the Hijii year to the right of the cen- 
tre line* 


Beverse 

IS- 

This is quite a new Mughal mint name and its locality is 
still unsettled. It must probably be sought for in the 
Dakhan. 

6. Farruhlmyar, JEl. Weight 176 grains. Size *85^' 

Mint. PathabM Dbarur. 

Bate 1127 — 4th regnal year. 

Obverse 

1 1 rv tij 

Beverse *•*... 








J. I. 31 


PI. III. 16. 
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Note. This is also a new Mu gl^ al mint I£ the reading is right 
and it appears to be not open to question, the mint must, I think, be iden- 
tified with Dbarur in the province of Aurangabad, a fort which, we read, 
w'as celebrated throughout the Dakhan for its strength and munitions of 
war (Elliot’s History of India VoL VII, p. 20) . It also seems to have been 
a large centre of trade ; and was made the object of attack and plunder by 
'Azam Khan general of Shah 3ahan in 1040 A.H. It is further mentioned 
in the Muntakhah-ul-lubab as a place where supplies of fodder and corn 
sufficient for a large army were available (Elliot YoL VII, p, 278), 
Fathabad was a Sarkar of Aurangabad and in the list of the forts of 
that Province given on p. Ixxxvii of “ India of Auraogzeb,” by B. Jadu 
Hath Sirkar, is mentioned one called Fathabad or Dhari.” It seems 
likely that this is the same place as the Dharur ” of the historians. 
If so, there seems no need to look further to identify the mint from which 
the coin now figured issued. Dharur, I find from a note on p. 12 of Elliot’s 
History, Yol. YII, is situated on the road east of Ahmadnagar, 

7. Farrukhsiyar. Weight 179 grains. Size, 1/' 

Mint Machlipatan. 

JDcUe 1131 — 7th regnal year. 

Obverse, g 

lieverse. 




PL III 17. 


This is a fine coin and adds another to the list of this Emperor's 
mints in silver. Mr. Bleazby has a second specimen and the mint is 
also known in copper. 

8. Shakjahan II JR. weight 177 grs. Size. 1'' 

Mint Gwalior 
Pate 1131-- a^iad. 
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Obverse* : 

I \n&^ 

; lieverse* 

t^<NO 

MJ 

A Iiitlierto iinpiiblislied mint of this Emperor. Specimens of this 
coin are contained in my own cabinet arid that of Mr. Bleaziby. 

It will be noticed that with the exception of the last and possibly 
the fifth, the identification of which is uncertain, all of the above 
coins issued from South Indian mints. W"ith the disturbed state of 
affairs ill South India betvreen 1650 and 1750 A. D,, it is not surprising* 
to find numerous towms of little importance, except as the temporary 
headquarters of the wandering royal forces, issuing their own coins. 
There seems to be still a wide field for work on the Mughal coinage 
of. South .India. 

H. ISF. WiuO'HT. 

,16. Bahadur Shah 11 (A. H, 1253 to 1275). 

Obverse, In double circle with dots between. 

Xlyl# 

■ 



Eeverse, 

1259 A.H. 


*t &Ly* 

6th year. 

Ji. hl5'^ Weight 162 grs. 

Jhaliwar. 

The above coin was recently acquired by me. 

'■;It,iS'„,in,':perfeot 


condition. ' It is not given by Webb in “ Currencies of Eajputini/’ p 97. 
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At p, 100 lie figures the mint mark on the reverse above and speaks 

oi it as the punch paJcJm ka jhan 

^ W. VosT. ■ 

V. MiSCELIiANBOUS. 

17« A coin of Ghami 

^ (impure) or brass. 'W't. SO grs. *7'' 

Obverse* In circle of dots, S'iva and bull. Mint mark ^ 

On right ohPO (to be read from outside). 

Eeverse, In circle vrith dots outside. 

ifialfSI 

Jl , 

Apparently no margin. 

This coin of Mr. G. B. Bleazby’s is a most curious combination. 
The obverse shows a not uncommon Kusana type, while the reverse 
exactly resembles the inscriptions on some of Mahmud of Ghazni's silver 
coins (C£. No. 25, p. 314, J.R. A.S., 1847). 


R. BirEDT. 



J. A. S. B. Vol. LXXill. Pt. I. 
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Aofe.o» ^ spohen in Saran. (Vide Journal 

Duxt ’ ’ i55-5i5 of 1897).-By Girindrai^axh 

CRead January, 1904-.] 

i»g a, Bhojpnri dii.;. ,p„t Z2 

Noricr^ii'r.” 'r;?! " 

a hap^UUHe, MU Up .p ''“ 

iou W®T ’^°°‘ ““ 

It bears close affinity to the diil 7 previous report. 

District Shahabadborderin! tht s -®^ f Iforihern part of 
population of slmn lTV The whole 

changes in different Pergannas^which b^^^ dialect with slight 
the Bhoipuri dialect W ^ border another district. Tims 

various dialects which have bLn”°fl dialect of the district, and the 
the conterminous districts h u dialects prevailing in 

impediment on the way of’lano-n^' ^’’^d deserts prove a very strong 

country to another. LanffuLe^’^^s”^ dialects^ travelling from one 

of social contact, not of race ” Ze t.'*' ^ 

uusurmountable obstacle to Lcial contact 7'1 

wdl gladly prefer to undertaS a me t • - f ^ ® 

off in the same district but w fnot i,a^!rr““'^^ 

hank of the river and nearer J, * ™atch just on the other 

lare instance that it is n - ° another District except in the 

coat tlieir tongne Tliev f r ninch of social contact to 

J. , s f ^ “■ “« ‘1,0 otI,„ 
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bank of fcbe river in another district, and in their import cargo bring 
home a contraband dialect which is only detected when they come in 
contact with the people of other Pergaimas. Hence the origin of these 
sub-dialects. 

Now for the origin of the Bhojpuri dialect. According to the 
uniTersal rule that all languages have their nomenclatures from some 
distinct place or person they owe their origin to, the term Bhojpuri 
has come from Bhojpur, the town or Capital of Raja Bhoja. This 
Bhojpur Yule conjectures to be ‘ Stagabaza ’ of Ptolemy which he says 
was a site of extreme antiquity on the upper stream of Betwa, where 
are remains of vast hydraulic works ascribed to a king Bhoja 
(M’Orindle’s Ancient India by Ptolemy p. 163). But who is this king 
Bhoja ? We have got in ancient Indian History “ more than a dozen 
pi’iaces known to us who have at difEerent times borne that illustrious 
name fz'om the days of Rg. Veda Samhita to the 11th Century A.D. 
(Vide Raja Rajendi'*a Lai’s Indo-Aryans Yol. II, p. 385). 

Mr. Cosserat found in Saran a copper-plate inscription wherein the 
names of the rulers of Kanauj ax’e meutioned, and two names of Bhoja^ 
occur in it in the same dynasty. Of this General Cunningham observed : 
“ Now at this very time we know that a Raja Bhoja Deva was para- 
mount sovereign at Gwalior, as bis inscription, carved on the rock 
itself, is dated in Samvat &33 or A.D. 876. From the Rajatarangini 
also we learn that a Raja Bhoja contended with S'ahkaravarman of 
Kaimir, who reigned between the years 883-901 A.D. I am quite 
satisfied that all these records refer to the same prince Bhoja Deva, 
who was Raja of Kanauj daring the last quarter of the 9th century 
or from about A.D. 875 to 900.’^ Baja Rajendra Lai Mittra comments 
thereon thus : — 

The identification makes the prince named in the Pehewa, the 
Gwalior, the Saran and the Benares records to he the same with that 
of Kanauj noticed in the Rajatarangini, and I accept it as obviously 
correct ” (Indo-Ary ans, p. 394)* The dynasty to which these two Bhojas 
belonged reigned in Kanauj for a long time, and it was not known when 
it began. So much is known that it was overthrown in the I'eign of the 
last Bhoja by the invasion of Kalacuri or Cedi dynasty from the 
South and the Palas from the East. The Cedis conquered Kanauj and 
the Palas Benares, It is just probable that the Kingdom of Kanauj 
then extended as far as Benares, and that the last King Bhoja, ousted 
from Kanauj, founded a kingdom in Shahabad, with Bhojpur as its 
Capital, by conquering the aboriginal^tribes of the Khar war race. 

1 The Deogarh inscription of King Bhoja Deva of Kanauj is dated Saka Samvat 
784-862 A.D. (Vide Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions Introduction, p. 107), 
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There are scattered over throngliotit the length and breadth, of baran 
District rains which the villagers point out as belonging to the time of 
the Chero' Rajas. These Cheros I ha?e noticed, were ' aboriginal tribes 
whom perhaps the Rajputs of Kanauj had overthrown. Kanaiij was a 
seat of civilisation in days of yore, and its Brahmins colonised and civi- 
lised an extensive tract of Upper India, — Gnzrat, Baiidelkhand, 

Rohilkhand, Grwalior, North Bihar and Bengal. The Sarajupaii 
Brahmins so abaiidant in Gorakhpur, Saran and Champaran belong to 
the Kanaujia Branch, and seem to have come with their king and 
colonised these parts. 

Now the present Bhojpuri dialect which is spoken in Gorakhpur 
(and, may be, further up to Rai-Bareilly), Saran, Shahabad and a portion 
of Champaran, is no doubt a mixtui’e of the Kanaujia and the Magadlii 
dialects. Tiiese small bodies of invaders found after settling at Bhoj- 
pur a very ancient and powerful dialect, the Magadhi, predominant 
in the conterminous district, and they gradually adopted its voca- 
bulary. “ This is a general rule/’ says Mr* Sayce, “ that whenever two 
nations equally advanced in civilisation are brought into close contact, 
the language of the most numerous will prevail.” Such is the origin 
of the Bhojpuri dialect. A glance at the translation of the Parable of 
the Prodigal son into the Kanaujia dialect, given in Dr. Grierson’s Book 
of Specimens, will show how the vocabulary and idioms of this dialect 
are yet intact in the Bhojpuri dialect, I would invite special atten- 
tion to the words and which are found in no other 

dialects of Bihar except Bhojpuri. 

I now invite special attention to the peculiar dialect spoken in the 
Oeranel and Kaemar Pergannas in the Saran District, which is an ad- 
mixture of the Magadhi dialect ^f%). 

The southern and the eastern parts of District Saran, t.e.j the 
Gogra-Gangetic Yalley and the Gandak Yalley, present such an admir- 
ably striking contrast that it seems as if nature has equipoised her gifts 
of good and evil to this district. The Southern Yalley bears an excel- 
lent healthy climate ; its soil is far more fertile than that of any part of 
the district, its banks ai^e stud with places of bustling trade and com- 
merce, and it is inhabited by whatever classes of sturdy cultivators, 
traders and men of intelligence and education the district can boast of. 
The B. and N.-W. Railway line which intersects this tract, and may 
verily be said to have thereby classified, as it were, the intelligent and 
indolent portion of the population, has added an impetus to civilisa- 
tion which “ the fair Saraju’s fertile sides ” have been enjoying 
since the days of Yalmiki and Kalidasa, The Gandak Yalley exhibits 
quite a diametrically opposite picture. The smdy sediments, which 
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tlie anmial innudation of the river carries wifcli it, add little to tlie fer- 
tility of the soil ; the banks of the river contain dens of thieves, dacoits, 
pirates or temporary straw-huts of cultivators forming straggling 
villages which are abandoned as soon as the flood arrives. The cli- 
mate is very unhealthy, and the well-water has a peculiar property of 
producing goitre; whilst the river- water is from time immemorial notori- 
ous for generating this disease. In the famine of 1896-97, when I had 
to make a regular reconnoitre of this part, I was shocked at the 
horrible picture of human calamity, much like EzekieFs denouncement 
against the ancient Egyptians, with which Providence has cursed the 
people of the part marked in the census map as circle 6 to 10, where 
more than 75 per cent, of the villagers have large protruding goitres 
and hardly a single family which has not at least one of its members, 
a consummate idiot, deaf and dumb both, whom they call Bauh in 
their vernacular. Not much trade is carried on by the river, and there 
is scarcely a single Bazar worth the name on its bank. This deplorably 
backward state of the tract is, it seems, as ancient as civilisation is in 
the other tr^t. Mr. E. E. Pargiter in his identification of the King- 
dom of Yideha places this tract as forming the Western portion of its 
territory, and quoting the story of Mathava in the S'atapatha Brahmana 
in support describes it thus: *‘The Gandak flows through the middle 
of the country ; it has always been liable to shift its course greatly ; its 
numerous channels intersect the country, and its floods would have ren- 
dered the soil extremely marshy.” “ A further consideration of these 
facts, will, I think, throw some light on this passage from S'atapitha 
Br. Yideha in ancient times, like most other parts of India, has 
been more or less covered by forest, the remains of which survive at the 
present day along the foot of the Himalayas in the tract called Tarai, 
and was no doubt inhabited by aboriginal tribes such as inhabit the 
Tarai now. The deadly malaria of such a forest is well-known, and 
only aboriginal tribes have been able to live in its climate. To this must 
be added the eflect, which the periodic floods from the Gandak during 
the rainy season must have produced in the rank vegetation of such a 
region. Yery swampy and uncuitivable would be the moderate expres- 
sions to apply to it. No Ary a could have ventured within it, and the 
only way in which Aryas could have colonised it was by filling and burn- 
ing the forest down wholesale, and opening out the soil to the purify- 
ing rays of the sun. That is what (it seems to be implied) Mathava 
must have done” (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, YoL LXYI, 
Part I, No. 2, 1897). 

Such being the case, tlie glotological principles of Phonetic decay 
and emphasis are prolific in this busy southern part of Gogra-Gangetic 
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Vallejj and as we gently glide down from tiae south-west corner of 
the district to the sonth-east, touching the di:^erent places of trade 
and oommeroe till we reach Patna, the centre and fountain-head of all 
trade, we observe how, as a natural sequence, words are gradually 
clipped and shortened to suit “ i*apid speaking and the common desire 
to save time and trouble” which characterises the trading class. 

To illustrate this I would refer to my previous paper, Diagram 0/ 
p. 204, of Journal No. 3 of J897. The people of Andor, Oaubar, 
Narhan, Manjhi, and Bal will say or which the 

people of Baliia District will change into ‘Wiif 3rrt% j the people of 

Cirand and Kacmar will shorten it into which again the 

people of Patna will further slice into wt^ The dialect too 

looks as if it is an article of trade, each trading-place husking the 
chaff, and making it more refined. 

But these principles of Phonetic decay and emphasis have little 
sphere of action in the dull and stagnant population of the Gandak 
Valley and the great bulk lying north of the Eailway line. Except- 
ing Mirganj Bazar, situated 12 miles north of the Railway line, 
there is hardly any considerable mart in this extensive region of 
Doldrum (which forms about f of the district) notwithstanding the 
fact that Saran is an importing district and its over-population main- 
tained ohiefiy on imports even in the very best season. Education here 
is at a discount that I am tempted to quote here a passage from my 
official report on the Famine operation of 1896-97 : — 

My grain officers experience considerable difficulties in getting a 
single scribe out of a dozen villages containing several hundred in- 
habitants who could endorse a signature in the documents on behalf of 
the illiterate mass gathered round the camp for the takkavi grain ; 
if, perchance, one was caught hold of, every letter had to be dictated to 
him over and over before he could scribble in his unintelligible alpha- 
bets of an Egyptian obelisk or one of those Runic inscriptions which are 
said to exist in the deserts of Tartary.” 

We therefore observe in this tract (excepting the small trans- 
khanna tract) an uniform monotony in the dialect, slightly broken 
only at the verge of other conterminous districts, the vocabulary of 
which has been imported to some extent. There is hardly any ob- 
servable dialetical difference in the main portion of the Perganahs of 
Kuadi, Sipah, Paclak, Dangsi, Bara, Barai, Madhai, etc. Nothing is 
in their dialect to distinguish a man of one Perganah from the other, 
if he does not live on the border of any other district. 
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Mahals in Sarkar Lahlmau, — By H. E. NEViIit* 

[Read March, 1904-], 

In the Journal for 1884, p. 215, there appeared an article by Mr. J. 
Beames entitled — ** On the Geography of India in the Reign of Ak- 
bar, ’’ in which he dealt with the mahals and sarkars of the Subah of 
Avadh, as recorded in the Ain-i-Akbari. In this he identified the 
great majority of the mahals with the parganas of the present day, 
and thereby provided the student of fiscal geography with a mass of 
valuable . information. His list was admittedly imperfect, and he 
invited others to complete the work he had begun. Moreover, it was 
not correct in all points. By referring to the original authorities and 
by consulting others, I think that many of the gaps can be filled up and 
one or two discx’epancies removed. At present, I am merely able to 
deal with the Sarkar of Lakhnau; hut it will he something accom- 
plished if we can be fairly sure of the identification of the mahals of 
this sub-division which in Akbar's day numbered 54. 

The district of Unao is the most difficult. It now contains twenty- 
one parganas, and four of these have double names, wbich imply a 
later reduction of a former larger number. On page 230 of Vol. liii of 
the Journal, Mr. Beames states that TJnchganw with Tara Singhaur 
and Sidhupur is now the pargana of Daundia Khera, the cradle of the 
Bais clan. This assertion is apparently taken from Mr. A, F. MilletFs 
Settlement Report of Sultanpur, p. 119, where it says that Eao Mardan 
Singh, an ancestor of Earn Bakhsh Singh, of mutiny notoriety, united 
these three mahals into one. Mr. Millett refers to Mr. Benett’s “ Clans 
of the Eoy Bareilly District-, ’’ but in that work I can find no reference 
to Tara Singhaur whatever. The same statement occurs in Major Mac- 
Aiidrew’s Settlement Report of Rai Bareli, an earlier work than either 
the Sultanpur report, or the Oudh Gazetteer. When Sir 0. A. Elliott 
wrote his “ Chronicles of Oonao, ” Danndia Khefa was still in Eai 
Bareli ; but I am not satisfied that the report on the latter district was 
the ultimate authority, for the article on Daundia Khera in the old 
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Oudli Gazetteer states that tlie pargana was made oiit o£ Unolaganw 
Sidliupur, and Targaon, not Tara Singlmur. I cannot discover wlao 
was the author of this article : it certainly was not Mr. Maconooiiiej 
who was practically responsible for the whole of the article on the 
Unao district. There mnst be an earlier sonrce, for Targaon is obvi- 
ously incorrect, as no such mahal is recorded in the Ain-i- Akbari. Be 
that as it may, I believe Tara Singhaur to be a mistake. On the banks 
of the Ganges, some seventeen miles sonth-east in a direct line from 
Danndia Khera, lying in latitude 26®3' north and longitude 80^53' east, 
is a village called Singhaur Tara, which must represent the headquar- 
ters of the old mahal. It is too far from Danndia Khera for the amal- 
gamation, not only because it was a very small mahal, containing only 
9,357 highas of cultivation, hut also for other reasons which will appear 
later. We know the position of XJnchganw, and that mahal was 
fairly large, and with the addition of a portion of Sidhupur, which is 
also known, is quite sufhcient for Danndia Khera.^ 

Adjoining Danndia Khera on the sonth-east, and occupymg the 
corner of the Rai Bareli disfricb, is the large pargana of Sareni, with a 
present area of 72,880 acres. This was never identified by Mr. Beames 
with any of the Akbari mahals. One of these, described as “not 
traceable, was known as Kahanjara : it was held by Bais, who contri- 
buted ] 00 horse and 2,000 foot. Its cultivated ai'ea was 22,300 bighas 
ox% say, 14,000 acres. ISTow the village of Khanjar or Kahenjar still 
exists, and it is a matter of common local knowledge that this place 
gave its name formerly to the pargana of Sareni, or at least to a part 
of it. It is a fairly large village in the north of the pargana, situated 
in latitude 26^11' north and longitude 80'’49' east ; and contains several 
hheras^ evidence of older sites and vanished importance. This settles 
one mahal untraced by Mr. Beames ; it marched with Sidhupur and 
Satanpur on the north-west and north-east respectively. It is no new 
discovery, for the fact is clearly stated in the Rai Bareli Report. 

In Mr, Beames’ list I find a mahal called Dashkar, on which he 
remarks : “ Said to be Kisgarh, which is said to be a well-known 
village ; the position, however, is nob stated,” The ‘ said ’ refers to 
Mr. Millett, who writes that Risgarh is in Rai Bareli and is still a well- 
known village. Ko other remarks are made. But hTisgarh is perfectly 
well-known in pargana Sareni: it lies on the banka of the Ganges in 
latitude 26'^6' north and longitude 80°46' east, and is quite a large 
village. Its position is about half-way between Tax^a Singhaur and 

1 Sidhupur, offcen spolt Seriiupur, is a small village in Baundia Khera, on th© 
north side of th© old forfc. 
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Paundia Kbexa, and this renders it; impossible to suppose that the 
former and Unchganw could have been united to form the Daundia 
Khera pargana. It was a small mahal, with 16,794 higlms of cultiva- 
tion ; it was held, of course, by Bais, who contributed no less than 2,000 
infantry. 

Another untraced mahal is Deorakh. This was obviously in Bais- 
wara, from the fact that it was in the possession of Bais. The military 
contingent was 100 horse and 1 ,600 foot, and the area 13,f340 highas of 
cultivation. Kow, Mr* Millett says Deorakh was in Lucknow ; where- 
fore, I know not. In the Rai Bareli Report I find ‘‘ Sareni,.,was formed 
by the amalgamation..,of Daoruk and Khan3ur,...the former was the 
name of a hamlet now called Daorahhar,” This ought to be good 
enough.^ We may safely take it as the central portion of the pargana? 
south of Kahanjara, north-east of Kisgarh and north-west of Tara Sin- 
ghanr. These four mahals had a total cultivated area in Akbar’s day 
of 61,791 Ughas, or roughly 38,600 acres, which is none too much, as in 
1,902 there were nearly 42,000 acres under the plough in the whole of 
Sareni. Moreover, it is probable that Tara Singhaur, which is in the 
extreme south-east of Sareni, probably extended into the adjoining 
present pargana of Daimau, 

Another untraced Bais mahal of Mr. Beames’ list is Haihar, with 
its 13,109 of highas cultivation. He writes merely /‘not traceable.** 
Kow Mr. Millett says clearly that it is in Rai Bareli and that Haihar, or 
Aihar, still gives its name to a small estate. He might have gone even 
further and referred to the Rai Bareli Report, in which there is the 
detailed of this identical village given as a specimen. It was 

still held by Bais pattidars. The village is a very large one : it lies in 
the north-west of pargana Balmau, four miles east of Lalganj on the 
road to Rai Bareli. 

Kumbhi was a mahal of sarkar Lakhnau. Sir Charles Elliott in 
his “ Chronicles of Oonao, *’ p. 67, gives it as one of the 22 Bais par- 
ganas, and yet Mr. Millett places it in Bara Banki. For what reason, 
I cannot imagine. There is a village of this name in pargana Kumhra- 
wan of Rai Bareli, but this must be discarded, as that part of the dis- 
trict was in the sarkar of Manikpur. I cannot find any village of 
Kumbhi in Unao, but I feel sure that this small mahal with its 5,940 
highas of cultivation may easily be fitted into the Purwa tahsil of that 
district; and there is room for it in pargana Mauranwan. 

There is only one other ‘ untraceable * mahal of the Sarkar in Mr. 
Beames* list, and this is Pingwan. He writes : “ Pingwan or Bangiv^n 

1 Beorahar j$ a hamlet of Raipur, a village two miles south of Sareni. 
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I cannot find anywhere.^’ The italics are my own# Mr. Millett 
says ^Bangawaii’ and places it in Sitapur. There is a village of this 
name in the Sadarpur pargana, of Sitapnr, and this may do vei*j well. 
The proprietors were Bais, hut this clan has many colonies in Sitapur. 
Sadarpur was in the Khairahad Sarkar, but the boundaries have 
changed since, and we can find room for Bang wan in the north of 
pargana Fatehpnr of Bara BankL I am afraid I can offer no more coii“ 
vincing solution. 

Turning from construction to correction, I may first tarry in Bara 
Banki to point out that Dadrah, which, according to Mr. Beames, ap- 
pears to account for a portion of the blank space in the Bara Banki 
district not covered by any name in the Ain,’’ is a village in the 
Nawahganj pargana, a recent creation of the ISTawabi Government. 
The blank space in question consists of NawabganJ and PartabganJ, 
and these may well be divided between Dewa, a very large mahal, 
and Dadrah. The remaining notes concern Unao again, Mr. Beames 
states that Saron was the old name for Sikandarpur. This is a mistake 
arising from a somewhat natural confusion. It should be Sarosi, but 
this, however, was not the old name of any village, but a place which 
still is well-known and stands about a mile east of Sikandarpur, giving 
its name to a Parihar taluqa. Saron, on the other hand, is obviously 
the modern Sarwan, a village of great antiquity in the north of pargana 
Mauranwan, I see that Mr. Beames gives it its proper position in the 
map that accompanied his paper. 

This clears up the whole of the sarkar, which can now be recon- 
stituted with a close approach to certainty. The parganas have for the 
most part retained their old names, and the exceptions are due either 
to the self-glorification of the later Oudh ofiScials or else to the division 
of one mahal into two, as, for example, pargana Parian in Unao formed 
out of Sarosi, or the amalgamation of small units into a single large 
area, as in the case of Sareoi. Historically, the matter is of much 
importance ; for in Oudh above all other parts of the United Provinces 
the mahals and parganas correspond with the areas under the sway of 
particular chieftains and clans. 
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An ancient Assamese Fortification and the Legends relating thereto. — By 
Walter N. Edwards and Harold H. Mann. 

(With Plates IV and V.) 

[Read April, 1903.] 

The North Bank of the Brahmaputra in Assam has been explored 
for the remains of the older kingdoms and civilisations in many places 
by Colonel Hannay, who worked in the district lying East and North of 
Bibrngarh, and in 1848 described the forts ascribed to Baja Bishmukh, 
near Sadiya, and by Captain Dalton, whose explorations along the base 
of the Himalayas led to the discovery of a considerable number of 
remains of archieological interest. In particular was this the case with 
the fortifications which he found in the jungle on the banks of the 
Buroi river some miles before it emerges into the plains of Assam from 
the Himalayas. 

His description ^ of tliese fortifications runs as follows : — ■ 

The mud forts are of considerable size, with lofty ramparts and 
deep ditches, and having tanks of good water within the defences. 
That nearest the village of Gomiri lias, raised above its ramparts, high 
mounds of earth which may have been constructed over the graves of 
deceased kings and used also as watch towers. The broad roads are 
well thrown up, and as they lead from the Berhampooter to tbe gorge 
of the Burhoi, they show that the settlement in the low hills on the 
banks of that river, of which a high stone wall is all that remains, must 
have been of considerable importance. The massiveness of the wail, 
and the labour and trouble that seem to have been bestowed upon it 
point to it as having been the appendage of no mean work. It is about 
a hundred yards in length, of great breadth, and built of solid blocks of 
stone squared and piled with great nicety. A gateway in the centre 
opens towards the x'iver. In some places, the interior is faced with 
brick, and seems as if buildings of that material had been built against 
it. The hill has been levelled to some extent, but no further traces of 
buildings are now discernible. 

i Taken from the Calcutta Eeniew, 
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About a mile bigber up, there is a cave on tbe left bank of tbo 
river, wbicb is said to bave been constructed by tbe king for devotional 
purposes. Tbe river having forced its way into this cave, b as carried 
away a considerable portion of it, and its appearance is doubtless very 
much altered from what it was; but in its present condition, there is 
no reason for supposing it to be a work of art. 

Above this again, at a considerable elevation on the side of the 
mountain, there is a natural niche in the bare rock, and above it a mass 
which from the river appears to the naked eye to be a group of figures 
with as much resemblance to humanity as idols generally possess. The 
only people now frequenting this region^ — the gold-wasbers—believe 
them to be gods, and worship them as such; and being in view of tbe 
cave, if the latter ever was used as a place of worship, it may bave 
been for tbe adoration of these gigantic figures. A telescope dissolves 
tbe illusion of their bearing any resemblance to gods or mortals, and of 
course a closer inspection would do tbe same. But no one has ever 
ventured to approach the phenomenon, and if they did, they would 
consider tbe reality as tbe illusion, and report with some truth that tbe 
mysterious figure blended into tbe mass of rock as they approached, 
and consequently tliat a closer inspection of their awful forms than that 
obtained from the view at tbe cave, was not given to mortal eyes. ’ 

After their discovery by Captain Dalton, the knowledge of tbe 
existence of these forts bad wholly disappeared among tbe local plan" 
ters, and even among the Assamese, and it was not until one of the 
authors, while shooting in tbe forest near tbe Buroi xuver, was fox'tunate 
enough to stumble across them, that any knowledge of them existed in 
tbe district. As we have been able to bring a considerable amount of 
new information to light, both as regards tbe fortifications themselves, 
and as to tbe legends relating to them, it has seemed worth while to 
bring tbe whole information on tbe matter together. 

Tbe Biver Buroi is a short river draining a portion of the lower 
Himalayas in tbe district of Darrang in Assam, and while still in tbe 
bills passes through country inhabited by tbe Mongolian tribe of 
Dapblas. It finally enters tbe Brahmaputra, a little to tbe east of 
Bebali Mukb. For tbe greater part of tbe year tbe upper river is only 
approachable by a road wbicb runs right back from tbe river at Gomiri 
Ghat to tbe bills, and then by a path along their base through tbe Singli 
Tea Estate. This path is shown as tbe “ Singli Path in the rough 
sketch in Fig. 1. During tbe greater part of the early months of 
tbe year it is however also possible to approach this part of tbe river 
by elephant along the banks of tbe river, and also with some difficulty 
' on horseback. 
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The forMfications of which we speak are situated just over the 
][)Ouudary line of British territory in the independent Daphla country. 
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in Lai. 26® 57'N. and Long. 93® 28' EJ They consisli now of two long 
walls situated as shown in the sketch, map. That marked A which is 
by far the longest, consists of a long continuons barrier made of faced 
sandstone blocks, put together with great precision. The general 
character of this wall is shown in the accompanying photographs (see 
Plates V and IV) which we were able to procure. Plate IV, IN’o. 1 
shows most clearly the accuracy with which the stones are keyed into 
one another. 

This wall was some ten feet in thickness, and the inside appeared 
to be filled in with ordinary river stones, without any arrangement. 
It ran from H.E. to S.W. or nearly so, and commanded the right bank 
of the river. It was from its arrangement and structure evidently 
used as a fortification against the plains, as while it was protected most 
completely on the South side, it lay almost entirely open from the hills. 
The hTorth end was protected by the sheer cliff on the opposifje bank of 
the river shown in Plate IV, 'N’o. 2. 

The place is difficult of access, and in part buried in cane jungle, 
On a second visit, when there was more leisure to examine the whole 
situation and material of the fortification, it was found to be three 
hundred yards long, and a very large number of the blocks of stone of 
which it is composed, on being cleared showed marks, which we take to 
be builder^'s marks, cut deeply into the sandstone, and always on the 
outside face. Some of these marks are shown in the accompanying 
diagram, (which does not of course represent an actual group of 



Pig. 2, Marks found on stones in the Buroi fortifications. 

marks but is purely diagrammatic). That to the left hand on the top 
row is by far the most common. It is a curious point to note that some 
of these, same marks were found on the worked stones at Baja 
Bhl^maka^s temple near Sadiya by Colonel Hannay, in 1848, indicating 

i On the same basis for Madras as is ixsed in the Survey Maps of Assam, 
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tliat tlie same race of people was concerned wifli tlie bnilding of 

At two separate places this wall bas been built tip on tbe inside 
witb a flat tile like brick, and there is, as described by Captain Dalton, 
a gateway in the face of the wall, (though not, as he says, in the centre), 
where bricks also oconr. The bidcks here found are of similar shape 
and size to those occurring at Pertahgarh on the Bishnath plain, as 
well as in the tanks and buildings which abound on that plain. The 
bricks have, however, evidently been made in the vicinity, as on being 
broken they showed a very sandy texture, and were much softer than 
is usual with this class of bricks made in the plains. 

The stones of which this wall were made ranged from 12 to 14 
inches in length and 8 to 10 inches in breadth and depth, to small 
pieces four inches square, but all were equally dressed. 

Behind the wall, and to the north of it, there is a ditch, and then 
a high plateau stretching right back to the steep hill side. All this is 
now covered with dense jungle, some of it being composed of large old 
hardwood forest trees presumed to be at least sixty to eighty years old, 
and these were in certain cases growing out of the wall itself. (See 
Plate IV, Fig. 1.) 

The second part of the fortification, the stone wall B (Fig. 1) is 
the complement and completion of that already described, but it is in 
a much worse state of repair, and in places can hardly be traced. At 
the end where it overhangs the river, it appears to have been partly 
washed away. At the other extremity it encloses a natural spring, or 
at any rate what seems to have been such from the remains, and the 
whole wall being on a bluf at the foot of the hills, it commands the 
course of the river. 

It will be noticed from the photograph in Plate V, No. 2, that the 
left bank of the stream at the north end of the wall A is formed of a 
sheer inaccessible cliff, which itself rendered the continuation of the 
fortification in this direction unnecessary, and made an extremely 
strong position. Two miles above this point is the cave to which tbe 
defender of this position is stated to have retired, now locally known 
as the Badli Karang,” the cave of bats. 

The folklore attached to these fortifications, is not very great, 
and their existence does not now seem to be known to the Assamese. 
The Daphlas know of them, but few are acquainted with any tradition 
concerning them. One old Daphla, however, said a story was formerly 
current among his tribe that these walls were built by a Raji of Pra- 
tabpur — (Pertabgarh) who, having killed his father, had taken to the 
Mils with his followers, and there entrenched himself against his 
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father’s ■ subjects. This old Dapbla could give us no idea of . how Idag 
ago this was reputed to be, or for what length of time they were sup- 
posed to have remained there, hut it at once connects them with 
Assamese tradition, and with the unexplained ending of the life of 
Arimuri or Irimatta, a former traditional ruler of Nowgong and 
Darrang. 

The local tradition attached to this ruler is as follows ; it differs 
somewhat from that which has been published elsewhere, though in 
essentials the two stories are the same. 

About the year 1238 A.D. (1160 Sak.) Arimatta Arimuri) the 
reputed son of Pratipa Raja was reigning in Assam, holding sway in 
what are now the districts of Nowgong and Darrang. The tradition 
of his birth is as follows : Pratapa Raja was the king of the country 
lying between Visvanatha (Mod. Bishnath) and the Subansiri River, 
and had his capital at Ratnapura. He married Harmati the daughter 
of Hirabinda, King of Saumara, and on taking her to his kingdom, 
built a town for her which he called by her name, the name and ruins 
of which still are to be found at HarmMi (on the Dikrang river) in 
North Lakhimpur. In crossing the Brahmaputra the god of the river 
(the son of Brahma) became enamoured of this girl, and in order to 
force her husband to give her up, did much damage to the country. 
Pratipa, eventually, launched her in a small boat filled with food and 
drink on the Brahmaputra, when she was embraced by the river god, 
and some days after landed at Visvanatha, where the villagers at once 
acknowledged her as their sovereign, and built the town of Pratabpur 
for her, the outworks of which are still to be seen at Pertabgarh. 
The more usual form of this story represents Pratipa as having remov- 
ed his Court to the hills to avoid the I’equests of the son of Brahma, 
and commanded his wife in future only to bathe in the Buroi river. 
Against his wish she went to bathe in the Brahmaputra, and was at 
once carried off by the ouiTent and only emerged at Vi^vanath. To 
continue, however, the local story, for nine months she remained there 
and then gave birth to a son, who had a man’s body, but the head of a 
fish, an ari fish, hence he was called Arimatta. His mother, to hide 
her shame, sent him to Nowgong, across the Brahmaputra, where lie 
grew up, and became a powerful prince conquering most of his neigh- 
bours. His mother forbade him to visit the north bank of the river, 
but his curiosity to ascertain who his father was, was too much for him, 
and he disregarded her injunctions. Meeting with Pratapa, he fought 
with him and killed him.^ He subsequently learnt that Pratipa was 

1 This is said to have occurred in crossing a stream the “ Balam uadi/' the 
river of the Javelin, as it is still called. 
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Ms motlle^^s liiisband, and ovewme with remorse he endeavoured to 
do penance, hiit no Brahman would accept his gifts, and he was aban- 
doned by his people. One traditional account says he was sliot by his 
own son with an arrow. Another story is that he hnimt himself to 
death. A third account is that of the Daphlas to wbicli we have pre- 
viously referred. 

Still a fourth story is a circumstantial one which appeared in and 
which we quote from the Oalcutta Review.^ At this time Assam was 
invaded by the King of Kashmir and he met Sriinnri (Arimatta), as 
follows : 

‘‘The Cashmeriaii piunce advancing into the country, found 
Arimuri posted with his forces on the bank of a river. Excited with 
the hope of a speedy triumph, he plunged into the stream, but found 
when it was too late, that he could not stem the current. Many of his 
soldiers followed him into the water and were drowned, and he, power*- 
less to defend himself, was captured by ,a party of Arimuri^s men who 
launched out into the torrent on indated skins. He was confined in a 
strong castle on the banks of the “ Gondhica,*’ the same river, in all 
probability, as the Gandak which, at that time, formed the Western 
boundary of Kamxmp ; whilst the remnant of his army returned in 
dismay to Cashmere. The tidings of this discomfiture and of the 
captivity of the king spread consternation throughout Cashmere. The 
ministers immediately met for deliberation, when one Deva Sarma 
undertook to effect the liberation of the monarch. Proceeding with a 
considerable force into Assam and encamping his men on the banks 
of the river opposite to where the fort stood which held his master 
captive, he himself repaired to the Court of Arimuri. At a private 
conference with the king, he intimated his readiness to give up to him 
the treasures of Joypira, which he represented to be with the invading 
army ; but he at the same time intimated that as the amount and dis- 
tribution of the money were known to the prince only, it would be 
necessary for him, the minister, to have an interview with Joypira, and 
on some pretence or other elicit from him the required information. 
The artifice succeeded, and Deva Sarma was admitted into his inaster^s 
presence. In the interview that followed, the minister urged Joypira 
to let himself down from the window of his prison and swim across 
the river to his troops, hut the latter declined to make an attempt that 
must fail on account of the impetuosity of the torrent below. After 
some further discussion, the minister withdrew to an adjoining chamber, 
promising soon to return j but as a considerable interval elapsed and he 
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did nofc re-appear^ the king -went to seek Mm. He lomnd him lyiDg 
dead on the floor, strangled hy means of Ms own turhan. Beside kini 
laj a leaf on' which he had scratched some, words with his finger-nail 
In these words the devoted naimster instructed tFojpira to inflate the 
dead body and using it as a float to escape with all expedition to the 
opposite shore. Penetrated with admiration, at this proof of attach- 
ment, Joypira hastened to obey his friend’s counsel, amd reached his 
troops in safety. Eager to wipe off his disgrace, he made, a sudden 
attack upon Arimuri, slew him, and left his country a depopulated 
waste.” . . 

This last story thus contains no reference to the tradition that 
Arimatta was abandoned by his people affcer killing his father. Whafc- 
ever story he accepted, the close connection of Srimatta, with the forti- 
fications w© have described is clearly indicated by the numarous different 
traditions in connection with them. 


'm' 
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On the Antiquity and Traditions of 8kahz(%dpUr.----By Maulati 

Wall 

[Read January, 1904.] 

Among tlie various methods, which the Society has adopted, for 
the study of the land and people of Asia,' the decipherment and reading 
of ancient inscriptions, on old temples, tombs and other monuments, is 
one. Unfoiiinnateiy, when some of these inscriptions are not accom- 
panied by oral traditions or elucidatory notes, they give very little useful 
information. In the same way, mere traditions, unaccompanied by 
•written inscriptions, are full of inaccurate hypotheses. In my 
opinion, tradition always has a substratum of facts which antiquarians 
can seldom disregard, and anthropologists never. It is to be regretted 
that since the death of the late Prof. Blochmann, our Society has not 
had the advantage of such an indefatigable researcher regarding 
Muhammadan Bengal, Thanks to the labours of a few workers, our 
knowledge of the early annals of the Europeans in Bengal is far more 
accurate now than it was before. 

The traditions of Shahzadpur — which I have collected — arc of pass- 
ing interest; inasmuch as they give us a glimpse into the troubles, 
privations, and hostilities, which the early colonists and comers had to 
contend against. History tells with what ease Bakhtyar Khilj^ became 
the master of a part of Bengal, but passes over the hardship which 
subsequently terminated his career.^ Our Society feannot, therefore, 
lose sight of monuments with no inscriptions, as also much of the 
legends and traditions of the past, for the fulfilment of its great 
'■objects..': ■'■■■ 

Shahzadpiir, the headquarters of a thana and till lately of a Munsifi, 
is situated on the south centre of the great Jute-produoing sub-divi- 
sion of Sirajganj, which forms the northern half of the Distinct of 
Pabna, which, again, occupies the south-east corner of the RajshMii 

1 The popular notion tLafc India fell an easy prey to the Musalmans is opposed 
to the Mstorioal facts. Hunter’s Indian Empire » 3rd edition, 1893, page 323. 
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Ooiiimissioii©rsbip of Bebg'aLV Bbabzadpiir lies on the Harasagar river 
in N,L.,:24' O' ^ and l/'Long 89® «^9'20,/' is famous for ' a superb Mas j id, 
the Tuazars oi Makhdiim Shah 'Daula Shahid/” and other Muhamma- 
dans, and an anmial fair. There is no written account of the early 
colonists. The deeds and papers are said to have suffered loss on 
account of, the climate, fire, or carelessness. They are not, however, 

forthcoming. , , , . , 

1 . — TJie Traditions. 

Hazrat Mu^azz-^ibn-Jabal, the King of Taman in Arabia, and a 
companion of the Prophet, had two sons and a daughter. One of these 
tmm ghahzadas (princes) Makhdum Shah Daula, with the permission of 
his father, left his native land, on a religious expedition, for the spread 
of Islam, consisting of three of his nephews (sister”s sonsl—Khwaja 
Kalan Danighmand, S^waja hTur, and Khwaja Anwar, his sister, 
twelve renowned Darvishes, and a large number of followers. They 
sailed in ships 7 or 40 in number, on their expedition. Arriving at 
Bokhara, Sbah Jalalu-d-Din Bokhari — ^a saint of the place — welcomed the 
pilgrims, and presented a few ash-coloured (kh^ht) pigeons to the 
Ma^dum Sahib. After a long and circuitous voyage, tbe missionaries 
arrived at a place, now called Potajia, two miles south of Shahzadpur. 
The whole country at that time was underwater and appeared as a vast 
ocean. The ships struck on a sandy bed, and consequently the expedi- 
tion could not proceed up. The Bo^bara pigeons nsed, as usual, to 
leave the ships, in the moi ning, and return to them by the evening- tide. 
After a few days” halt, the people on board noticed in the feet of the 
birds fresh clay and sand. On the following day a dingld (boat) was 
sent towards the flight of the birds, and a newly forming car, snbse- 
quently named Shabzadpur, was discovered. The ships being disen- 
tangled and removed, the party landed upon the ca9^-land. Little by 
little when the water subsided, the little car was transformed into an 
extensive one. On this spot — to commemorate tbe landing — a mosqno 
was built by order of the Mal^dum Sahib. 

At that time, the country was under the Hindu Raja of Suba-i- 
Bihar, who would not allow a foreign colony to be established in his domi- 
nion, and sent a large army to drive the colonists away. Then ensued 
a life-and-death struggle between the little band of foreign Muslims on 
one side, and the vast army of the native king on the other. Three 
bloody battles were fought, in two of which, the devoted followers of 
the Mayidum Sahib were victorious. In the third, the saintly prince 
was killed. Two of his nephews, the Daiwishes, as well as a large 

i There is another Shahzadpur in the Barisal District of Bengal. 
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number of libs followers, too, were killed by stratageniy in one or otber 
of these battles. The lady, who was the sister of the Makhdum Sahib^ 
preferred death to dishonour, and is believed to have thrown herself 
into a water-pool and perished. 

A soldier of the enemy, who was concealed, cut off the head o£ the 
saint, while the latter was deeply engaged in saying his afternoon Qasr) 
namaz. The man left at once, with the head, for the raja of the Stiba- 
i-Bihar. The head being placed before the king, the latter perceiving 
in it celestial radiance and supernatural calm became very much aston- 
ished, and intensely sorry and ashamed at the conduet of the soldier. ' 
Having summoned the leading Musalmans of Bihar, the head was 
buried with due solemnity and a masjid constructed over the brick- 
tomb. A fair is held every year near the place, ever since. 

At Shahzadpur, on the other band, the head-less body was depo- 
sited into a stone-coffin, and buried by the surviving nephew, Xhwaja 
Bhah Niir, and his other followers, about fen rams to the south of the 
mosque.^ 

2^-^Tlie Tombs, 

As stated above, there fell in the struggle a large number of the 
Muslims, The shrine of the Mal^dum BsMb Shahid (the Martyr) 
being in a low-lying tract, at some distance from the mosque, those who 
used to go there to perform ziyUrai had to suffer discomfort or were 
exposed to danger, in wading their way through marshes in the rains, 
and on account of the snakes. The saint appeared to one of the faith- 
ful, and directed the coffin to he removed. Accordingly it was buried 
by the side of the mosque. The tombs or graveyards are all on tbe 
south of the masjid. Besides the shrine of the Ma^dum Sahib and 
his nephews, there exist 18 other tombs, the tombs of the 12 
Barvishes, named — (1) Shamsnd-d-Dln Tabriz! ; (2) Shah Yusuf; (3) 
Shah Kh^ng-sawar; (4) Shah A^zmat; (5) Hasila-pzr; (6) Shah Bodia; 
(7) Shah Ahmad ; (8) Shah Mahmud. The names of the other four are 
nofc remembered. The names of 6 other aulyd . — who settled and died 
subsequently — are (13) Shah Mastan,^ (14) Shah Hablbullah, (15) 

i I am not informed who felie Suba-i- Bihar Raja was. Tbe lower Cfangefcic 
Talley, from Bihar downwards, was still [daring the early Muhammadan invasion] 
in parts governed by Fal or Buddhist dynasties, whose names are found from 
Benares to jungle-buried hamlets deep in the Bengal Delta.”— /ndfatj 
p. 322. Was he a real Ritja or a chief of the banditti, who ravaged the country in 
armed bands, like the Maghs and Bargia of the later times 9 

S Sometimes, in the dark night, it is said, a column of light, brighter far than 
the electricity, is seen ascending up from the d$tma of “ Shah Mastan ” towards the 
sky, which phenomenon lasts a few minutes. 
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Sbih Madar, (16) Hadl Sahib. The names of the other two are not 

■knowti. ' ' , ■ . . 

Tlie sMine of Khwaja Kalan DanigliinaBd is to tlie rigM side ol 
that , of tlie Makhdum SaMb the ** Martyr, ” and the shrines of his, 
other nephews and of the Darvishes are hard-by. The shrines of 
Ma^diim Sa^ib, Khwaja Kalin Danis^mand, and DarTlsh Shah Yusnf 
are .enclosed with walls;; and lately a corrugated iron roof of octagonal 
shape has been put over them. Shamsn-d-Dm Tabriz! was Makhdhm 
Sahib'S' teacher. His tomb' is enclosed with walls (4' 6'^ high). Shah 
Yusuf was a companion (asMl)), Out of the waqf estate, a few acres 
are set- apart for the expenses of lightiog the Astana of Shah Kheng- 
Sawar and for looking after it. This is done by a paid servant. 
Hindus and" Musalmans make oferings to Darvish .Shah Hablbnllah’s 
§lirme.^ 

There are two ganj-i-§hahidan (literally ** mart of martyrs, ” z.e., ' 
two large pits, where a large number of- martyrs were buried), ' besides 
the above tombs : — (1) by the side of the mosque — where respectable 
persons were interred,' and (2) some ten rasis to- the south of the 
mosque— where soldiers were buried, and where MaMidum Saliib himself 
was buried at first. The tombs have no inscriptions. 

The little water-pool, where the Makhdum Sahib^s sister perished 
is called Salt hibzr hMl (or the watery grave of the virgin lady). It 
lay close to the mosque. Pilgrims used to throw sugar and batasa, etc. 
into it to have their desires fulfilled. Owing to the encroachment of 
the river, the identical spot — ^where the virgin was drowned — cannot he 
ascertained. Consequently the practice of throwing sweetmeats has, 
oi late, ceased. 

8 . — The Place and the Population. 

The place is called Shahzadpur, after the title of Hazrat Makhdum 
Sahib, who was the Shahzada of Yaman. The Pargana Yusuf-Shahi, 
in which is situated Sh^hzadpur, is called so, after the name of the 
Makhdum Sahib’s companion “ Yusuf Shah 

The population of the place is about ten thousand souls. The 
Muhammadans are half as much again as the Hindus. Of the three 

i Most of tbe makals (revenue free estates) situated in Sirajganj, are small and 
many of them are reported to be connected with the history of the MaMdum 
Sahib, whose cubit was the unit of measurement in Fargana Yusufshahi, until the 
zamindars introduced short measures there. — HuuteFs Statistical Account of the 
Fabna District, Vol. IX, pages, 316-316. 

The cause of the agrarian disturbance of 1873 was owing to the zamindars of 
the I’argana Yusufshahi “ raising their rent rolls by decreasing the standard of 
measurement ” — Statistical Account, Fabna, 
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nepliews o£ tlie Maldidum Sahib, Khwaja Kalan Dani,^maiid was not 
married, and iQ-waja Anwar died childless. Khwaja ISTur, the only 
suiwiving nephew of the Ma^dum Sahib, married a Muhammadan 
Princess of Sonargaon. Their descendants are the present Mntawallis. 
With the Sonargaon Princess came a large number of persons, both 
Hindus and Muslims, who with the old survivals re-established the 
colony. The present inhabitants of Shahzadpur, are supposed to be 
their descendants. Shahzadpur is divided into fourteen mahallas or 
sections, according to the origin, profession, or rank, etc., of the emi- 
grants from Sonargaon. The following are the mahallas : — (1) Haidar- 
abacl, (2) Qandaharl-para, (3) Pathan-para, (4) Mihtar-para, (5) Mnghal- 
hatta, ('6) Kaghazi-tola, (7) Qazi-para, (8) Mnlla-para, {9) Cuniakhali- 
para, (10) Katgar-para, (11) Mutia-para, (12) Dhari-para, (13) Car-para, 
(14) Andhar-kotha. 

The place whence earth was dug, and into which lime was deposit- 
ed, for the construction of the buildings, is called Cunia-khali, and tbe 
para, Cnuia-khali-para (or lime- tank-quarter). There was a jail or 
house of correction, where criminals used to be imprisoned and so 
called Audbar-kotha or “Black-Hole.” Its traces can still be seen. 
From it the quarter takes its name. 

4 . — The Mosque. 

Area of the interior : — Length 51 ft, 9 in., breadth 31 ft. 5 in., 
height 16 ft. 2 in. 

Area of the exterior : — Length 62 ft. 9 in., breadth 41 ft. 3J in., 
height 19 ft. 10 in. 

The wall is 5 ft. 7 in. thick. There are five door-ways, each mea- 
suring 7 ft. 5 in. in height by 6 ft. | in. in breadth. The utmost height, 
of the domes — 15 in number — from the floor of the tempi© is 20 ft. 9 in. 
The mosque is built of bricks and lime of cowries. The edifice is 
supported by 28 pillars of black basalt, one of which is a little dissi- 
milar from others in colour. It is pressed, contrary to the Islamic Law, 
by women to their bosom, praying for the birth of children. Their 
vows, it is supposed, are fulfilled. 

Attached to the western inner wall of the masjid— -on a platform, 
measuring 6 ft. 10 in. in length, 5 ft. 6 in. in breadth and 6 ft. 8 in. in 
height — is constructed the mimhar or pulpit, 5 ft. 2 in. high, having the 
same length and breadth as the platform beneath. An arched stair- 
case, with seven steps, is so constructed as to touch the pulpit. 

There is a biuck angna or platform in front of the temple. The 
floor of the latter is higher than that of the former by one inch. On 
both sides of the platform-— north and south— walls have been built, 
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baTing an uDdergroand base of 4 ft* 6 in, Tbe jambs of tbe doors 
are oonstruoted of Mack basalt. Over tbe pulpit, and on tb© outer 
walls of tbe temple, are sculptured beautiful arabesques, consistiBg of 
foliage, fruits and other parts of tbe plant. Lengthwise on botb sides 
of the walls there are half a dozsen small false panellings made in 
''plaster, ■ 

5 . — The Waqf Bstate. 

The Shahzadpur mosque is endowed with 722 bighas of rent-free 
lands held direct from Grovemmeut by trustees or mtitawaUis-—wh.o are 
descended, as stated above, from Khwaja Shah ]!Tur and the Sonargaon 
Princess. Of these lands only 15 hhadas are set apart for the service 
of the temple. The remaining lands were given away to the original 
settlers, many of whose descendants still enjoy lakhiraj, madad-i-ma^sh 
and other kinds of tenures^ 

There is a piece of stone upon which are inscribed certain figures 
(Plate No. ) which I could not decipher. 

6 . — The Fair^ 

A mela or fair is held every year, close to the masjid— from the end 
of Gait to the beginning of Baisakh (April — May) which lasts for about 
a month. It is visited by Hindus and Muhammadans from far and 
near. The offerings consist of rice, fowls, sugar, and sweets, also pices 
for the cir^gMi for the fulfilment of their desires. The m§la is visited 
by about seven thousand people. 

The species of the Bokhara pigeons— given by Shah Jalalu-d-Din 
Bokhari and called after him Jalsli kabutar — still survive, and can be 
seen in tbe precincts of the Shahzadpur mosque as well as in the 
neighbouring villages. 

7 . — Notes, 

The above is a complete review of the past traditions and the 
present state of the mosque and tombs of Shahzadpur. The former 
raises the following issues: (1) Was Bengal colonized as long ago as 
the fix’st century of the Hijri Era by the Arabs ? (2j Who was the 
MaHkdum Sahib and his followers ? 

Shahzadpur of the present is not in many respects the Shahzadpur 
of the past. Tet it tells the tales of a distant and dismal past — by its 
mosque and tombs. The site of a bloody battle-field is indicated by the 

i Ma]^dum Sahib was a Muhammadan prince, who came to Bengal ... and was 
allowed to colonize Yusuf shahi. then an uninhabited, jungle ... Four sharers now 
hold the laud, each of whom is honoured with the affix of * Sahib, ’ while the 
Senior sharer ... is well-known as an influential zamindar, — Huntex'^s Statistical 
Account of Pabna, pp. 315-16. 
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promisciionsly buried remains of the martyrs. Despite its reclaimed 
marshes and dried-np swamps, we can reasonably piotnre a time, when 
the place was of an alluvial formation, fit for a petty trading colony. 
The Tsau-pn or Brahmaputra, the Indus and the Satlej, may be said 
to start from the same water-parting in the highlands of Central 
Asia. After receiving several tributaries from the confines of the 
Chinese Empire, and twisting round the lofty eastern Himalayan range, 
the Brahmaputra rolls down the Assam Valley. As the Indus with 
its feeder, the Satlej, and the Brahmaputra, convey to India the drainage 
from the northern slopes of the Himalayas, so the Ganges, with its 
tributary, the Jamuna, collects the rainfall from the southern or Indian 
slopes of the mountain-wall and pours it down upon the plains of 
Bengal.* 

It is a well-known fact that this part of Bengal is annually, during 
the rainy season, inundated, and the wide stretches of country around 
look like a vast ocean as the name of the river Harasagar indicates,® 

In a remote period, we find that the whole ancient geography of 
India is obscured by changes in the courses of the rivers. Within 
histone times, many decayed or mined cities attest the alteration in 
river beds. It is not, therefore, improbable that Arab coasting vessels 
csame as far as the Gangetic Delta, and that Bengal was colonized in the 
fii’st or second century of the Hijri Era by the Arabs. They, as also 
their predecessors, might have “ followed the courses of the river. In 
647 A,D only fifteen years or so after the death of the Prophet, Khalif 
*0&man sent a sea-expedition to Thana and Broach on the Bombay 
coast. Other raids towards Sindh occurred in 662 and 664, An Arab 
ship being seized, Mubammadb. Qasim in 711 A. D. advanced into Sindh 
to claim damages, and settled himself in the Indus Valley,^ 

1 Hunter’s Indian Empire,” Ch. I. 

^ The Padma as well as the other rivers, in this part of Bengal, have under- 
gone, during the life time of man, great changes. The Padma that flows in the 
Pabna District is subject to constant alluvian and deluvian. 

Dr. Hunter in the Statistical Account of Rangpnr District, p, 162 says : — 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton wrote in 1809 that ” since the survey was made by Major 
Bennei (about 30 years ago) the rivers of the District (Bangpur) have undergone 
such changes that, I And the utmost difficulty in tracing them. ” 

S Indian Empire, p. 42. 

4 Indian Empire, p. 311. 

The general information with respect to the trade of the Arabians with India is 
confirmed and illustrated by the Belation of a Voyage from the Persian Gnlf to- 
wards the East, written by the Arabian merchant in 851 A.D., and explained by the 
Commentary of another Arabian, who had likewise visited the Eastern part of Asia. 
This voyage together with the observations of Ahi^-zaid-al- Hasan of Siraf, was 
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According to Dr. Buchanan, *‘it is probable, indeed, that there were 
Muhammadans in this part (eastern) of Bengal, at a period long 
anterior to the conquest of the country by Batttyar Khtilji in 1203. 
Basra merchants, it is a fact, carried on an extensive maritime com- 
merce with India and China, as early as the 8th century, and many 
of them settled in the countries they visited. Dr. William Robertson 
(Ancient India, p. 95) states that they were so numerous in Canton, 
that the Chinese Emperor (according to the Arab authors) permitted 
them, to have a Qazi of their own sect, who decided controversies 
among his country-men hj their own laws, and presided in all the 
functions of religion. In other sea-ports proselytes were gained, and 
the Arabic language was spoken and nnderstood.^ There is reason to 
believe, from this circumstance, that Bengal was the seat of a colony 
of Muhammadan merchants at this early period. This may be inferred 
from the extensive commerce it enjoyed with the countries of the West 
from early times. See J.A.S. Vol. XYI (1847) pp. 76-77. 

Was Shahzadpur— or rather Yusuf shahi — such a colony ? Was 
Mattdum Shah Daula “ Shahid’^ at once the Yasco de Gama and the 
Clive of the expedition ? The tradition is told without regard for 
chronology. Kative credulity has of course woven together exaggerated 
accounts. 

The following biographical sketch of Mu‘azz-ibn Jabai whose son, 

published by M. Benondat ia 1718. The Belation of the two Arab travellers is 
confirmed by Mas*udi, who himself visited India. 

The progress of the Arabians extended far beyond the Gulf of Siam, tlie bound- 
ary of European navigation. They became acquainted with Sumatra and the other 
islands of the Indian Archipelago and advanced as far as Canton. Nor are these 
discoveries to be considered as the effect of the enterprising curiosity of individuals ; 
they were owing to a regular commerce carried on from the Persian Gulf with 
China and all the intermediate countries. In a short time they advanced far beyond 
^be boundaries of ancient navigation and brought many of the most precious com- 
modities of the Bast directly from the countries which produced them. They 
noticed the general use of silk among the Chinese. They are the first who 
mention the celebrated manufacture of porcelain. They describe the tea-tree, 
and the mode of using its leaves, and the great revenue which was levied from the 
consumption of tea — Extracted from Dr, William Bolertson^s An Historical 
Disquisition Concerning Ancient India Section III, 9B---9&, and Note XXXFI, 
p. 224. 

I As with the Portuguese, Dutch, Spanish, and English, so with the Arabs of 
old, commerce was the first consideration that impelled them to seek adventures. 
Commerce wss followed by colonizing zeal and missionary enterprise. Their long 
domiciliation in India led them to contract undesirable marriages with low- 
caste native females, thus giving birth to a new race of Indo-Arabs, which produced 
slowly but surely, degeneration, deterioration and downfall. 

' J. L 35 
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ifc is said, came to Bengal, is taken from the Isabah (Biblio-theca 
Indica edition), YoL III, page 872: — 

He was Ahu ^Abdn-r-Rahmin-al-Ansari-al-Eliizraji. an Imam of 
the Science of the Lawful and the Unlawful (Islamic Law), and was 
present at the battle of Badr, at the age of 21. The Prophet (may 
God’s blessing be upon him) deputed him to Yaman, gave him his 
blessings, permitted him to accept gifts and wrote thus to the people 
of Yaman : * I send to you the best of us. * Mu^azz returned, during the 
Kh-ilafat of Abu Bakr, from Yaman. In his Hnliya, Abu Noem states 
that Mu^azz-ibn-Jabal was a leader of the lawyers, and a store-house for 
the scholars. He fought at Badr, Aqaba, and other battles. By bis 
meekness, modesty, and liberality, he was the best of the young 
Ansars, His body was symmetrical and he was handsome. Of him 
Ka‘b'ihn-Malik says that he was handsome, brave, and the best specimen 
of his tribe. So says Al-WaqidI — that he was one of the handsomest 
men, took part in many battles. He recited several I/adtthes from the 
Prophet, which have been quoted by lhn-i-‘Ahbas, Ibn-i-‘Omar, Ihn-i- 
Abl Aufi-al-ash^arl, ‘Abdu-r-Rahman-b- Samara, Jahir-b-Anas, and other 
tabi^in. 

Mu‘azz died in Syria (Sbam) in 17 H. or according to many in 18 
H., of Plague, at the age of 34.’’ 

I am not aware of what became of his children and grand- 
children. It is probable that they emigrated to Mesopotamia or 
Transoxiana, as so many others had done.^ 

Saijid JalalU'd-din Bokhari,* during whose life-time the sea-expedi- 
tion, it is said, was undertaken, was born at Bol^ara, came to India, and 
became a disciple of Shaikh Bahau-d-Din Zakariya of Multan. The 
latter readUadi-^ with Shaikh Kamalu-d-Din Muhammad of Yaman, at 
Medina. It is a fact that I^waja Qutbu-d-Dm Bakhtyar Kaki, 
Rhwaja Paridu-d-Din Ganj-i-Shakar. Khwaja Babau-d-Din Zakariya 
of Multan (cousin of the former), Saiyid Jalaliiddin Bojdiari, Lai Shah- 

3- One of bis sons died in bis life-time, wbeii the Prophet wrote to him a very 
celebrated letter, which has been translated and paraphrased in Persian by Shaikh 
‘Abdn-l-hlaq Dihlavi (958-1052 H.) and is to be found among his collected epistles 
and miseellaneous treatises, printed at the Majtabai Press, Delhi. 

^ Saiyid yalalu-d-Din Bokhari came and settled at Uchh in the Multan Dis- 
trict, where he died. One of his grandsons was the famous Saiyid Jalaln-d-Dm 
Husain Bokhari, better known as Makhdum-i- Jahaniv a. The latter was born at 
UohK and died there in 785 H. He visited Bo^ara, the birthplace of his grand- 
father. 

The names of the MaMidum Sahib and of his nephews show that they must 
have been bom in Iran, or Turan. They were rather known by their soubriquets than 
by their proper names. 
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biz, and Kbwaja Nizamu-d- Din Auliyi were contemporaries* Babiu- 
d-Din Zakainya lived between 578 and 666 H. It is, therefore, likely 
that the Shalizadpur Makbdum Sahib, too, was one of their contempo- 
raries — if tlie tradition is to be believed — and came to, and settled in, 
Bengal in the sixth century of the Hijri — about the time of Muhammad 
Bakhtyar Xhilji’s conquest of Lakhnauti in 600 H.=:1203 A.D. He 
might have come in the Sth century Hijri, when Shah Jalaluddin’s 
grandson was living at Multan, 

Tt is a significant fact that most of the saints of the time, who 
came to India, were from the Empire of Bokhara, that is, Turkistan or 
Central Asia, and were originally Arabs and entitled IQiwaja.^* It is 
more stinking that, because one of the forefathers of EHiwaja Faiidu-d- 
Din Ganj-i-Shakar was a Prince of Kabul, all his descendants, for 
many generations, used to be called either Shahzada or Shah. 

I am, therefore, led to suppose that the Makhdum Sahib too was 
from Central Asia, closely related to some of the Khwajas of the time, 
and that he too was by descent an Arab of the family of Mu^a^z-ibn- 
Jabal. His settling at Yusufshahi may be said to synchronise with the 
conquest of Bengal by the Khilji General, Muhammad Bakhtyar. 
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Proposed ideniificaiion of the name of an Andhra King in the Fefiplm,~'Bg 
C. E. Wilson, Esq., M.A. 

[Bead Jnne, 1904,] 

In an article by M. Boyer in the Journal Asiatique, for Juillet-Ao4t, 
1897, the arguments are well set forth which show that the anonymous 
author of the Periplus wrote his work about 90 A,D. M* Boyer also 
argues well that the name of the king mentioned in section 41, which 
IS usually read as Mambanos, should be corrected to hTambanos, and 
identifies Kambanos with Nahapana, the great Csaharata satrap. In 
this note I Tenture to suggest a further identification. In section 52 
of the Periplus it is stated that Kalliena, or Kalyan, was raised to the 
rank of a regular mart in the times of the elder Saraganes, but that 
after Sandanes became its master its trade was put under the severest 
restrictions. I think it can hardly be doubted that the reference is 
here to the Andhra dynasty, and that the name Sai*aganes must be identi- 
fied with the well-known title S' ri Satakar^i, or Svatikarna. Which of 
the earlier kings bearing the title S'ri Satakarni is referred to as the 
elder Saraganes must be a matter of doubt, but I think there should be 
no doubt about Sandanes, who by implication is the younger Saraganes. 
Sandanes is obviously meant for Sundara Satakarni, or Svatikarna, and 
the name Sandanes may be unhesitatingly corrected to Sandares. The 
Brahmanda and the Matsya Puranas agree in stating that Sundara 
Satakarni reigned one yearj the Yayu Parana gives Mm three years 
The Visnu Parana gives the names of the kings but not the years 
of their reigns. After Sundara Satakarni the Visnu Parana places 
Cakora Satakarni. The other Puranas seem to agree, and this Sita- 
karni is given a reign of six months. After Cakora Satakarni comes 
Sivasvati who reigned twenty-eight years. After S'ivasvati comes 
Gautamiputra whose initial date has been determined as 113 A.D. 
approximately. As the Puranas practically agree in placing Sundara 
Satakarni 29 years and 6 months before Gautamiputra, the year of his 
reign falls in the years 83-84 AD. The Periplus makes no mention of 
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Cakora SatakarnL .Hence it may be argued that he' Had' not come to 
the throne ' when the information given in section 52 was collected^ 
and as Snndara Satakarni only reigned one year, the date of the state 
of things described in this section is about the beginning of 84 A.D. or 
the end of 83 A.D. This date is in complete and striking harmony with 
the views of 0. lliiller and Boyer, who have independently placed the 
Periplus between 80 and 89 A.D. I may also add that since I first 
made this identification I have had the advantage of reading Mar. 
Vincent Smith’s views on the subject of the Andhra History and' 
Oot«a^e in the Z.D.M.G. for September, 1903, He agrees completely 
as to chronology. He identifies Oakora Satakarni with Vasisthiputra 
Viiivayakura, whose initial year he reckons to be 84 A.D. Consequently 
Snndara Satakarni must have reigned in the last half of 83 A.D. and the 
first half of 84 A.D. 
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On the names hitherto unidentified in four Dutch monumental inscriptions, 
— By 0. R. Wilson, Esq., M. A. 

[Read June, 1904.] 

In fhe Proceedings of tbe Society for tRe year 1888 there is a short 
note hy Beames on the OM Dutch hatchments in OMnsurah Ghurch, He 
points out that in many cases they give only the initials and not the 
name of the deceased. As, however, the hatchments show the arms and 
crests, Beames suggests that anyone acquainted with Dutch heraldry 
can identify the name. The task is by no means so easy as is suggested ; 
hut while I was in England last year, I took advantage of a visit to 
Holland to attempt it. 

I herewith give the results 

1. Obijit W.A. den 13th Augustus an® 1668.^ Crest: a Moor’s 
head couped sable filletted or. Arms: two fieurs-de-lys gules. 

The letters W.A. most probably represent Willem Andries. The 
state records at the Hague preserve a letter from Director Mattheus van 
den Broucke of Ohinsurah to the Governor- General at Batavia, in which 
mention is made of an assistant named Willem Andries. A Moor’s bead 
is part of the crest of the modern families Beucker Andreae and Bothnia 
Andreae who descend from Andries Gadzeszoon, 1620-78. 

2. Obijt R.V.H. den 9 Juni anno 1 665. Crest : a lion decouped gules. 
Arms : or, in chief a lion decouped gules, in base three pellets. This is 
obviously Rogier vaa Heyningen. The date agrees with the dates of 
his death as stated by Yalentjn, and the armorial bearings are those of 
the family. 

3. R. B. Obijt 28th Nov. a. 1733. Crest: a bear sejant sable. 
Arms: gules two bears sejant sable. Knight’s helmet. The letters E.B. 
appear to stand for Rogier Berenaart. Origiiiaiiy from Amsterdam : 
it appears from the state records at the Hague, that he left Holland for 

J So Beames reads the date. la my list of Indian Monumental Inscriptions 
(Bengal) I made fclie year 1662. 
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India in 1725. He became Director of tbe Dntcb factory at Ghmsnrab, 
His name is found on the rolls of tbe factory for Jnnej 1732, and June 
1734, but not afterwards. This agrees with the date of death. The 
armorial bearings obviously pTin upon the name. 

Besides these three monamental inscriptions at Chinsnrali there 
is a large tomb at Ohapra with the inscription J.V.H. 26 Jnnij, A.D. 
1712.: 

The letters J.V.H. stand for Jacob van Hoorn. In the Bengal 
Consnltatious Book for 1712 we find that on July 7th the Council received 
news from Patna of the death of Mr, Van Loime and the seizure of the 
Dutch goods. This agrees with the date on the tomb, which places 
the death in June. But Mr. Irvine writing on the Later Mughals in 
the J.A.S.B, for 1896, p. 183, says that Jacob van Hoorn died at 
Patna in July. If ibis were so the identification of the letters as 
standing for Jacob van Hoorn, which I have already suggested in my 
English in Bengal^ II, 1, 64, conld not hold. To settle the point I 
referred to the records in the Hague. After a good deal of search Dr. 
de Huller, the assistant archivist, has found a letter from the Chief and 
Council of Hughli to the Directors- Greneral at Anasterdam, from which 
he has kindly furnished me with the following extract: — 

“Tbe Hon’ble Company will again have to snffer a deplorable loss. 
Two days after the death of the merchant in-chief, van Hoorn, that is 
to say, the 28th June, Prince Parochsier has seized by force without the 
least reason the Company’s goods and servants at Pattena; the value 
of the goods amounting to more then 220,000 rupees.” Prom this letter 
it is clear that Jacob van Hoorn did die on June 26, 1712, and I think 
there can now be no further doubt as to the identification of the letters 
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A Forgotten City. — By J. F. Fanthome. 

[Bead May, 1904.] 

History makes mention of many cities, only tlie names of whidi 
Iiave saryived throngli the lapse of ages, but their sites are unknown. 
Madain, the capital of the celebrated Nusherwan, is one. By some it 
is identified with tbe modern Hamadan in Persia, by others as the 
present Qandahar in Afghanistan; others again trace it to a town of a 
similar name which Sale, the translator of the Qnran, places in tbe 
south of Arabia, and calls it Madian. The exact geography or location 
of the city is therefore unknown. 

That these cities which flourished for indefinite periods, should 
have perished leaying scarcely any memorial of themselves upon tbe 
records of time, is hardly to be credited than that a city founded by a 
powerful monarch for his pleasure should have come into existence, 
flourished, decayed, and swept off the earth as it were, within 
the short space of three decades, is a phenomenon in history which 
cannot fail to strike the imagination or to point the moral in regard to 
the transitory nature of things human. Such a city, however, sprung 
up during the early days of the great Akbar’s reign, and ended its 
brief duration even before that monarch had closed his by-no-means 
short reign of fifty-one years. I refer to the town of HAGARCAIH, 
a name not to be found, as far as I am aware, in contemporary annals 
except two, nor in any of the chronicles of the subsequent period of 
Mughal domination. 

After Akbar had been seated on the throne nine years, his his- 
torian informs us, he caused a city to be built within easy distance of 
his capital, Agra, upon a plain which lies due south of the present city 
of that name. This city which he named Hagarcain, he intended for 
a resting-place, as the name imports, or a camping-ground ” for the 
Imperial cavalcade. To it he retired frequently for rest ” — for re- 
creation from the cares of Government — and spent the time in hunting 
and hawking, in playing caug^n or polo, and in witnessing races and 
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oilier games, 'to' relieve and .divert Ms mind. It, was,'iii. sliort, if we 
maj so term it, a hnn ting-seat, or, what in E urope woald perhaps be 
called, a villa or country-seat; but something more pretentious than 
the villas at Rupbas or Bari still extant. It seems nevertheless to have 
been a place of greater magnitude than a villa, for it rose in a very 
short time to be a city, which derived its importance and its magnifi- 
cence from the occasional residence in its midst of the Court of one 
of the greatest potentates the world has seen. 

The Royal wish having been expressed, palaces and baths and tem- 
ples and mansions, and other handsome edifices soon came out of the 
builders’ hands. The courtiers, encouraged thereto, followed suit, and 
within a very short time a city rose, excelling iu the number of its 
inhabitants, and in the gorgeousness of its public and private edi- 
fices most of the Indian capitals of the present day ; for though the 
extent or the dimensions of the inhabited site are not given, it is safe 
to assume that it was in every respect equal to the requirements of a 
magnificent Court, the pomp and pageantry of its a]ipoiiitments, and 
the vast multitudes of followers that usually formed tiie camps of the 
Mu gh al Emperors, as we find recorded in other places ; not to mention 
the calls, public business, manufactures, commerce, and curiosity, and 
travel make upon space and surroundings. 

Akhar ascended the throne in the year 1556 A.D. Hagarcain was 
therefore founded in the year 1565 ; but when Badayuni wrote his 
History,” to which a date may be assigned prior to the conclusion of 
the reign in 1605, hTagarcain had already ceased to be a city ; not a 
trace of it teas left. The fact is almost incredible, but I take it as I 
find it recorded in the pages of one whose comments upon the events of 
this reign were not always favourable. 

I shall now proceed to quote from Abul Fazl’s Akbarnama iu 
support of my description ; the translation is mine. 

To relate the event of the founding of ISTagarcain is to gain the 
prize (caugan) of pleasure with the aid of good fortune. The Con- 
structor of the great wonders of creation and the Wise Designer of the 
grand edifices of the variegated world has determined with His perfect 
foreknowledge and infinite power that the being of His Majesty shall 
every moment prove the means of demonstrating the celestial arts, and 
that in every place His Majesty’s ideas of beauty may be adopted 
as a correct examplar for the decoration of cities. Hence His Majesty 
turned his attention — the beautifier of the world— to adorn and embel- 
lish the village of Kalakrali. The whole area of this village, from 
the purity of its climate and the luxuzuance of the soil, and its plains, 
is by contrast much to be |)referi*ed to any other laiid of pleasantness; 
J. 1. 36 
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and it; lies afc tlie distance o£ one farsang from tlie capital of Agm. 
Baring tliese cla3^s it so happened, -whenever the exalted retinue prov 
ceeded from the city to the open country for the purpose of recreation 
or sport, His Majesty’s mind, spotless in its conceptions, was frequently 
attracted to that alluring region; and there among the insphiting gTeea 
swards, freed from care, the carpet of sport being spread, he indulged 
in hunting the wild animals or snaring the feathered tribes. At this 
period, while the banners of good fortune were returned from their 
excursion through the tracts of Mandu and were established at the seat 
of emphe, the artificer of lofty resolutions expressed his will that souh 
stirring edifices and life-nourishing gardens shall be built upon that 
wealth-promoting plain. Accordingly, at the auspicious moment and 
under luchy infliiences, harmonising with the aspirations of pleasure 
and delight, the designers with the magical compasses and the builders 
with enchanting ideals laid the foundations of charming mansions and 
beautiful structures such as might serve to encase therein the spirits of 
desire ; and within a short space of time the builders with nimbi© 
hands and the artificers possessing active ability finished the- construe^ 
tioii in accordance with the ideas inscribed deeply in the picture gallery 
of His Majesty’s enlightened mind. Likewise, the Ministers of the 
State and the Pillars of the Empire, as well as the whole body of officiajgj 
the sublime threshold, mad© mansions and gardens to the extent of 
their means and in accordance with the respective positions they 
occupied, and indulged in the enjoyment of them. And so, within the 
time appointed, that inhabited spot spread its luxuriance to such a 
degree that it might have been considered as a (black) mole upon the 
cheek of all the cities of the Universe. And the great Emperor gave 
to that flourishing settlement, to that freshly-produced fruit of 
Paradise, the name of Nagarcain; that is, the place of ease and 
comfort. And before that time His Majesty used (in the same place) 
to carry off (victoriously) the prize of pleasure from Fortune, and to 
pay the dues of sensibility, delight and gratification in the indulgence 
of sport and recreation.’’ 

The next quotation which I shall give is from ^Abdul Qadir 
Badajuni’s Mtmtakhaib-tif-tmmnMi the perusal of which indeed has led 
me to make these remarks : — 

this 3’ear the building of the city of Nagarcain took place. 
On this subject one of the nobles, at the time of the composition of the 
Akbar-nania, ordered me to compose some lines which I here insert 
without alteration. ‘ When the Architect of the workshop of invention 
through the promptings of original genius, suggested to the lofty thoughts 
of the absolute monarch who is the builder of the metropolis of the 
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tiorld, a.«d."TSspecMly tlie artiicex" oi tlie slirine of iliiidj thatj in accoi> 
dance witli (tlio verse) : , 

/*TIie world -Tipiiolder, the world to liold, doth know, one place to 
uproot, and then another sow”: he should make resting-placee for 
the glorious Imperial cavalcade, by graciously building at every stage> 
and on every clod of soil, where the air of the place was temperate, ife 
ields extensive, its water sweet, and its plains were level— and what 
choice was there ! for cool spots, and pleasant dwellings, and fragrant 
resting-places, and sweet waters, with a view to preservation of the 
gift of bodily health, and with a view to the possibility of an evenly- 
balanced condition of the soul, all of wbich may possibly be conducive 
to the knowledge and service of God, are of the number of the six 
necessaries of existence, and especially at a time when some of the royal 
occupations, such as exercise and hunting, were therein involved— for 
these reasons, in the year of happy augury, after his return from his 
journey to Malwa, when the finends of the empire were victorious, and 
the enemies of the kingdom had been disappointed, before the eyes of 
a genius lofty in its aims, and the decision of a mind world-adorning 
it befell, that, when he had made a place called Ghrawali (which is one 
farsang distant from Agra, and in respect of the excellence of its water, 
and the pleasantness of its air, has over a host of places a superiority 
and a perfect excellence) the camping-place of his Imperial host, and 
the encampment of his eVer-en during prosperity, and wrhen he had 
gained repose for his heaven-inspired mind from the annoyances inciden- 
tal to city-life, he spent his felicity- marked moments, sometimes in 
caw^aw-playing, sometimes in racing Arabian dogs, and sometimes in 
hying birds of various kinds ; and accepting the building of that city 
of deep foundations as an omen of the duration of the edifice of the 
palace of his undecaying Sultanate, and as a presage of the increase of 
his pomp and state, his ail-penetrating firman Tvas so gloriously exe- 
cuted that all who obtained the favour of being near to his resting- 
place, and were deemed worthy of the sight of his benvolence, one and 
ail built for themselves in that happy place lofty dwellings and spacious 
liabitations, and in a short time the plain of that pleasant valley under 
the ray of the favour of His Highness, the adumbration of the Divinity, 
became the mole in the cheek of the new bride of the world, and 
received the name of hTagarchin which is the Hindustani for the 
Persian Amnabad, security-abode Praise be to God, that picture, 
which the heart desired issued from the invisible behind the curtain of 
felicity. 

It is one of the traditional wonders of the W’^orld that of that city 
and edifice not a trace now is left, so that its site is become a level 
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piain/^ Well may the writer pliilosopliize at tlie conclusion. Profit 
then by tliis example ye who are men of insight!’’ as the author of 
the Qiruns has said : ‘‘ Of seven or eight cities, called Mancurah or 

Manearijyalij built by a mighty king, or monarch of pomp in their 
time, at this time not one is inhabited. Will they not journey through 
the land, and observe what has been the end of those who were before 
thom r ” ‘^(From Mr. W, H. Lowe’s translation voL IT, p. 68, edition of 
':i884) 

I have known Persian scholars besides Mr. Lowe to read the name 
as Nagarcain, that is, the town of the Oini or Chinese ; hut the more 
correct reading is Nagarcain, that is, the town or abode of rest. 
Another name by which as we see it was called was Amnabad, which 
means also the same thing, namely, a place of relaxation or the city of 
rest ; but Akbar was no pedant, he did not affect high Persian and so 
the more Hindianized name was adopted. The ruins of the city lie in 
an extensive plain seven miles due south from Agra in the vicinity 
of the village of Kakrali, within the boundaries of the village of 
Qabulpur, which is conterminous with Kakrali. They consist of a 
place locally known as the Mahal Mandu ; a plot measuring 2 biswas 
(9p.) called Masjid, but there is no masjid there now; another plot 
of 2 biswas also called Masjid, the ruins of a masjid being extant; a 
hammam or bath covering 2 biswas; and a large well. All these edifices 
are in a state of perfect dilapidation. The whole tract is nazul or 
Government property ; 6 bighas (a: 8. 1. 17.) of it is cultivated and 
is let for Rs. 23 a year, but nobody knows it as the site of an ancient 
city ; the village records speak of it merely as Mahal Mandu. 

The distance of KakrMi from Agra Fort is seven miles, while both 
Abiil Fazl and Badayimi describe Nagarcain as situated at a distance 
of only one farsang from the metropolis. And therefore it might 
perhaps be objected that the village which I identify as the site of 
my ‘forgotten city’ cannot he the Kalakrali of Abul Fazl or the 
Ghrawali of Badayuni. The explanation which I have to offer is not 
a fai’-f etched one. Now a farsang is equal to three geographical miles. 
The suburbs of Agra at that period extended as far as Kakiiba, which 
is a town situated some four or five miles from the Agra Fort, and 
so Nagarcain would be no farther than one farsang or three miles from 
the uttermost border of the capital. 

The name is another difficulty but only an apparent one. Kakrali 
is the present name of the village, and very probably it was so then 
also. But in the editions which I have seen, namely, NawaFKishor’s, 
the name is written as Kalakrali or Kalkarali, in the Akbar-nima, 
and as Kakrauli or Ghrawali, in Badajuni, 
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JlII tliese wrong spellings are presamably due to clerical errors. 
Acoepting that botli these authors are speaking of the one identical 
town as Kalakarali or Kalkarali or as Kakrauli or Ghrawali, it is by no 
means an unfair inference to draw that the present Kakrali is really the 
place meant; for it is quite possible in the Persian character, if written 
loosely, to mistake the one for the other. 
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The Khnrda Copper-Plate Grant of Madliam) King of Kalingat — ^2/ 
Ganga Mohan Laskab, M.A. 

(With Plate VI) 

[Read January, 1904.] 

This set of three copper-plates comes from Khnrda in Orissa and 
forms the second record ever discovered of King Madhava and of the 
S'ailodbhava dynasty from which he sprang ) the only other known 
record of this dynasty is a copper>-plate charter of the same king, Ma- 
dhava, found in the Bagnda village of the G-oomsnr taluh in the Ganjam 
District. Dr. Kielborn has given an account of the Bnguda plates in the 
Epigraphia Indica, Yol. III., pp. 41-46. 

The new record consists of three plates strung together by a cir- 
cular ring, tbe ends of which are secured in a seal. Bach plate is »5|^' 
long, 2f^' broad and yV^ thick. The ring is 3 inches in diameter and 
I inch in thickness. The seal is parabolic and contains, in relief, the 
figure of a bull and the words “ S'rih-Sainyahhitasya (of the glorious 
Sainyabhita), All the plates are inscribed, the middle one on both 
sides. The engraving is deep and legible. 

I have completely deciphered this inscription. A small strip of 
metal has broken oS from the right-hand margin of the middle plate j 
but the loss of a few letters caused thereby can almost entirely be sup- 
plied from the context. By this charter Madhava grants lands in the 
village of Arahanna or ( Arahanna) in the Thorana district or vimya 
to a Brahman named Prajapatisvamin. 

This grant like the previously published one is without date. The 
names of kings mentioned in these charters are not met with in any 
other record. So palceography is our only guide in fixing tbe date. 
The characters of the Khurda plates belong to the Kutila variety 
of Kigari, and are similar to those used in the Apshad inscription 
of Idityasena. But the former show several more archaic formSj 
and have the vowel-marks and matras (horizontal top-strokes) less 
developed. Hence the new inscription seems to be a little older 
than the Apshad inscription. The Apshad, inscription has been 
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assigned to ; the latter half of the 7th' oentmy. So ' king: :M 
of our plates cannot be later than this period. 

The characters employed in the Buguda plates are stated by Kiel- 
horn to belong to the same variety. But as neither photographs nor 
facsimiles of the plates are published ^with his paper, I cannot say 
whether the characters used in the two records are exactly alike. 

King Madhava is stated in the new plates to have sprung from 
S%ilodbhava’s lineage, to have exercised sovereignty over the whole of 
Kalihga, and to have been a wox^sbipper of tbe god Mahesvara. He is 
distinctly described as the son of Yasobhita and grandson of Sainya- 
bhlta. Dr, Kielhorn considers Madhava to be the son of Sainyabhita. 
He was perhaps led to this conclusion by the fact that after having 
described some of his predecessors in succession, the Buguda plates intro- 
duce Madhavavarman’s name just after Sainyabhita. But they do 
not state the relationship between the two. So this circumstance 
simply means that Madhava was a descendant of Sainyahhlta, but not 
necessarily his son. The new plates, although they give the names of 
three generations only, are clear on this point and distinctly state that 
Madhava was the son of Yasobhita and grandson of Sainyabhita. 
The revised genealogy accordingly stands thus : — 

Through Pulindasena’s prayer was created — 

S'ailodbhava, the founder of the dynasty 

Banabhita, (the descendant of S'ailodbhava) 
Sainyahhlta I, Ranabhita’s son 
Yasobhita I, Sainyabhita’s descendant 
Sainyabhita II, Yasohhita’s son 
Yasobhita II, Sainyahhita’s son 

Madhavaraja, Madhavendra or Madhavavarman, Yaso- 
bhita’s son. 

We need not doubt the identity of Madhava of the new charter 
with Madhavendra or Madhavavarman of the Bugu<Ja plates. Both 
charters issue from the same place Kohgoda, or Kaiiigoda. In both 
Madhava is described as a descendant of S'ailobdhava and a ruler' of 
Kaliiiga. The village granted by the Buguda plates was situated in 
the G-iidda visaya or district. I have not been able to identify the 
localities mentioned in tbe two charters. Many villages in Ganjarn and 
the neiglibouring districts have names either beginning or ending in the 
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form gnda” or guda/' One of the two charters was foiind at Bugu^a.; 
another Tillage very near Bugn^a is named Karignda ; another is 
‘^ Majagnda.” Bariguda, Galignda and Farnguda are in Despalla. A 
village near Farsingpnr is called Kanagud. This last name is very near 
to the name Koogoda or Kaingoda, However, in the absence o£ other 
proofs, we cannot be sure that they represent the same place* Bat al- 
though the identification of the particular localities is difficult, yet from, 
the frequent occiirreoce of the form gnda ’’ in the modern names of 
the villages of this part of the country, as well as from the fact that 
the two seta of plates have been found, one in Gan jam and the other in 
Khnrda, we may conclude with much probability that both these 
districts formed parts of the possessions of King Madhava. 

The seal contains the name of Sainyabhita ; this show^s that Ma- 
dhava was still using his grandfather’s seal or, more probably, that 
he had a second name, Sainyabhita. The figure of a bull in the 
seal is significant, as Biva was the god specially worshipped by this 
dynasty. 

Substance. 

Hail! From the victorious camp at the residence of Kongoda 
King Madhava, — who is the grandson of Sainyabhita and son of Yaso- 
bhita, who is a devote worshipper of Mahesvara’s feet, who belonged 
to the S'ailodbhava dynasty, who has got sovereignty over the whole 
of Kalihga, — being in good health and having duly honoured ail the 
present and future recipients of the royal favour [such as Samautas, 
Mahasamantas, Maharajas, Rajaputras, Dandanayakas, Kumaramatyas, 
IJparikas, Yisayapatis, and their employes], informs them thus ; — 

*‘Be it known to you that for the increase of the religious merit 
of our parents and ourselves, we give “ Kumhhdracche ^ ” in the 
Arahan^a or (Arahanna) village attached to the district of Thorana, 
by means of a copper- plate charter to Frajapatisvamiii, of the family 
of Vatsa and a student of the Kanva branch of the Yajasaneyi texts. 
So out of respect for religion, no one should obstruct him in its lawful 
enjoyment as long as the sun and the moon endure.” 

hText follow three benedictory and imprecatory verses. 

Transceipt. 

First Flats, 

1 . 

, I Some three letters are lost after cch. I suppose the word Tcumhkdraehhe 
... Signifies a part of the village, and that it was the part where kiimbharas or 

potters lived. B was this portion only that was granted by this charter. 
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3, w ^ 

4. ^JcfciTT^ittHtcT^ ^?rcft ^lfhft?r»5!T?3T^*t 

6. ?fT^T#^f!T<TW5!R'Wl1^r9r5TRJrcr^W'fl^^ 

7. ^crw: =^sTHfg?;rw?wgcsirr^4wt’£f^^^T4^fi^- 

. ■ --i .d 

Second Plate ( l$t side), 

9. o e o o] 

10. I rf^cTCRifa^sSif ?:f^a'[«> o « o o o o] 

12. ^jrhr?n-5;=5i?^«Ksr^4'R^fwefil^^Ts^5T5r[(3-)«] 

13. 5ior?iirw(^f'Tfat?s?: 

14. w sr??^! »f3T^T*3TT^^s 

•‘?: . 

Second Plate i^nd side). 

1-5, ^^^rw^pRT’fT^rnr- 
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18. 

19. fWT?;^[» «>®] 

20. ^?r g50«w>frwi5r5H%FsT3RTOp^ » «»]^“ 

•21. '^Tmsr^ m*5q|{%iisf [o oo]^V 

1 Head 8 Read ? Read 

4 Bead i instead of i. 6 The reading might Inove been 

G Probably Cancel the first ^ 8 The letter was probably ^ 

^ Tlie last two letters were probably ^ 

W The last three letters were 1|jif jftf 


;ll;:Eeacl' irlf’i* 
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Third Plate. 

22. ?rWTf%lfeTllTsrs?) 

23. fMipsrT 

24. ftrrf^cXT w ^ ct^ srfi w: i, i 

25. m »5^W3IfT 

26. ^ ■ER;^HTf xn^*f I ^Tti tT:?:^TfT '^'tox ^5 xx?:t ^ 

27. f^^x^xi fiTSWWf i 

1 The lasfc letter bnfc two shonld be donbled 
» Read %*? 

5 For read 4 For t^j read 

6 For W J^ead 

s For flif read ^ 
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The Later Mughals (1707-1803.)—% William Irvinis, Bengal Civil 
Service {Retired, ) 

In contiiiiiatiion of the articles in Part I of the Journal for 1896 
Vol. hXV, pp. 136-212 ; for 1898, Yoi.LXVII, pp. 141-166 ; and 1903 
Vol. LXXn, pp. 33-64. 
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Sikh Campaign, capture and execution of Bandah, 
July 1713 to June 1716— (Omitted, being already 
printed in the “ Asiatic Quarterly Review ” for 
April 1894, pp. 420-431.) 

The Jat Campaign, September 1716— April 1718. 

Continued Intrigues against the Sayyads, July 1715. 

Return to Dihli of Mir Jumlah, January 1716. 

Continuation of Plots : Appointment of ‘Inayatullah 
Khan, Alarch 1716— April 1718* 

Note A.— The JiiSfyah or Poll Tax. 

Sudden rise of Muhammad Murad, Kashmiri, Decem- 
ber 1717. 

Sarbuland Khan recalled to Court, July 1718, 

Attempt to seize ‘Abdullah .Khan, 27th August 1718. 

Maharajah Ajit Singh sent for, August 1718. 

Nizam-ul-mulfc is summoned. 

Mir Jumlah second return to Dihli, September 
1718. 

Mir Jumlah pardoned, October 1718. 

Husain ‘AH Khan starts from the Dakhiii, November 

■"* ■ 1718 ./ 

Progress of events at Dihli, Becember 1718 — January 

'-■,'''' 1719 . -' 

Return of Mu^iammad Amin Khan from Malwah, Janu- 
ary 1719. 
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Section 34. Arrival of Hitsain ‘All Khiii at Dilillj Febrnarj 1719. 
„ . 35. Husain ‘AU Khan marclies to Wazirabad, 16tli Feb- 
ruary 1719. 

5 , 36. Husain ‘All Kban^s first audieBce^ 23rcl February 

1719. 

„ 37. The Sayyads tabe possession of tlie palace, 27tliFebra- 

ai^y 1719. 

,, 38. Tlie last day of the reign begins ,28tli February 17 J 9. 


„ 39. FarniMislyar is made a prisoner and deposed, 28th 

February 1719. 

,, 40. Death of Farrubhisiyar, 27th April 1719. 

,, 41. The conduct of the Sayyads considered. 

„ 42. Character of Farm khsiyar. 

Appendix I (Reign of Farruttsiyar). 

A. Farrukhsiyar’s age. 

B. Length of his reign. 

C. Style and title in life, and after death, 

D. Coinage. 

E. Farrukhslyar’s wives . 

F. Fa rruldisiyaFs children. 

G". Note on Mirza Ja^far, Zatalli, bTarnolL 


Section 20. — The Jat Campaign, September 1716— April 1718. 

We have now to deal with another branch of that wide- spread 
Jat or Jat raced which formed such a large proportion of the Sikli 
fighting line. Without entering into Colonel James Tod’s speculations 
aboixb their identity with the Goths or Getse, it may be assumed as a 
certainty that, for many hundreds of years, a branch of this people has 
been settled in the country south of the Jamnah, between the cities of 
Agrah andDilili. This region, ending on the east at the Chambnl river 
or a little beyond it, marks the eastern limit of their advance from the 
west. East and north-east of that point tliei^e are practically no Jats. 
Their position on the fiank of the high road between two great capitals 
and of the routes from, both those places through Ajmer onwards to the 
Dakhin, must in all ages have given this robust race an opening for 
pliinclering on the highways, a temptation which they found it impos- 
sible to resist,^ 

i Beames, I, 134, note, says that between Jat and Jat there is only a dialectic 
difference. 

^ A lively picture of the dangers of this road early in Bahadnr ShalPs reign 
is given by Yar Muhammad, Basiur^uUIn^H^ 130. Between 'Matlirdni and Dihli the 
road had been entirely stopped for two months, and a crowd of many hundred 
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Witlioiit attempting to carry verj far back tlie liistory, ''of these Jat 
depredations, we find, without question, that in the reign of Shihjaban 
(1047 H., 1637),. tliey killed Murshid .Qull Ekan, the faiijdar of,. 

..Mathura, during an attack on. one -of their ■ strongholds. ' In' the iie.xt 
reign, that of ‘5larogir, they several times gave trouble. In Zii-l Hijjah 
.1079 H. (April 1669) another /a?.y<lar, ^ Ahd-iin-nabi, lost his life, in an 
attack on a village called Sorah, the home of a Jat freebooter iiamed 
Kokala, who had raided the town of Sa’dabad in the Duabah. ‘Aiamgir 
marched in person from Agrah, and sent on before him a new fimjdm\ 
Hasan ^AB lOian, son of Allah wdrdl Khan, Kokali, and a follower of 
his, Sanki, v^ere captured and executed, limb being torn from limb j 
Kokala’s daughter was married to the Emperor’s favourite slave, and 
his son w^as made a Mahomedan.^ 

^Alamgir’s prolonged absence in the Bakhin speedily weakened the 
imperial authority in Northern India. In tlieir master’s absence the 
provincial governors took their ease and winked at abuses. Favoured 
by this negligence, the Jats resumed their depredations. At length in 
1099 H. (1687-8)^ Khan Jahan, Zafar Jang, Kokaltash, and Prince 
Bedar Bakht, son of A''zam Shah, were sent from the Dakhin to restore 
^ order. At this time the chief stronghold of the Jats was at a village 

called Sansaiii, eight miles south of Dig, and sixteen miles north- 
%vest of Bhartpur A This place was taken on the 15th Ramazan 1099 H. 
(14th July, 1688), the chief, Raja Bam, was killed, and his head sent to 
the Emperor. Prince Shah ^Alarn, when he was put in charge of tlie 
Agrali sUhali in the thmty-ninth year, Ae., 1106 H. (1694), also had 
trouble with the Jats. Bhajja, the father of Cnrainan, is the next leader 
of whom we hear, and his abode was also at Sansanl. In the forty-ninth 
year of ‘Alamgir’s reign, 2nd Rajab 1117 H. (19th October, 1705), Sansani 
w^as destroyed a second or third time by Mnkhtar Khan, the then silhahdar 
of Agrah j and shortljr after wai'ds, on the IStli Ramazrai J1I9 PI, (13th 
^ December, 1707), Riza Bahadur attacked it again, sending in ten carts 

filled with weapons and one thousand heads.^ 

Bahadur Shah and his brother, A’zam Shah, took the field 

travellers, including the wife of Arain-ud-DIn, Sambhall, had collected. In 1713 
the Dutch envoy and his party also found the road infested robbers, who were, 
no doubt, Jats, F. Yaientyn lY, 302. The same state of things is reported in the 
diary of our owni envoy, John Surman, a year or two afterwards, Ornie Golleotions, 
p. 1694), entries of the 8th, i6th, 26fch, and 30th Jane l7lo. 

t Ma/tsir-ul-wmard, I, 540, Pddshahndmah., I, 7, Mirza Muhammad, 294. 

^ Kh ufi Khan . II, 316, has 1095 H. (1083), but the Ka/mrd-^Almngm is a prefer- 
able authority. 

S lit is still in the Bhartpur liajah’s, territory. . 

^ Cura, or more politely Cnrlman, son of Bhajja, of SansunI, had by this time 

I ' - " ■ 

f - = ■ 
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against eacli otter and met between 5 grab and Dboipnr, Cnraman 
• collected as many men as be could, and bnng about the neigbbonrbood 

of both armies, ready to pillage tbe vanqnisbed. Intbe end, so mncb 
plunder fell into bis bands, that he became from that time forth a most 
formidable partisan leader, with whom it was necessary to reckon in 
snob troublous times. While Bahadur Sbab was at Agrab, Onraman 
came in, and professing to have repented of bis turbulent ways, was 
granted tbe rank of 1600 ^a^, 500 horse. In Ramazan 1120 H., (Novem- 
ber 1708), he helped Riza Bahadur, tbe imperial /atydar, in an attack 
on AJit Singh, zamindar of Kama, where Curaraan was wounded and 
Riza Bahadur was killed. In 1122 H. (1710) Guraman joined tbe 
Emperor at Ajmer, and took a part in tbe campaign against tbe Sikhs 
at Sadliaurab and Lobgarb. He went on with Bahadur Shah to Labor, 
and was present during tbe fighting which took place there after that 
Emperor’s death (March 1712). He also seems to have fallen upon and 
plundered the baggage of both sides impartially, when Jahandar Shah 
and Earruttsiyar met in battle array near Agrab in Zu-1 Hijjah 1124 
H. (January 1713).^ 

Early in Earruttsiyar’s reign Chahelah Ram, then subahdar of 
Agrab, received orders to march againsfc Guraman, and efforts to reduce 
his power were continued for a long time without success, owing to the 
underhand opposition of the Wazir and bis brother. The nest bolder of 
that Government, Samsam-ud-daulah, Khan Dauran, not feeling strong 
enough to use force, tried to make terms. Guraman agreed to come to 
Court, and on the 16th Ramazan (6th October, 1718), when he arrived 
at Barahpulah near the city, Rajah Baliadur, Rathoi’, son of ‘Azlm-ush- 
Sban’s maternal uncle, was sent out to meet and escort him. Guraman 
marched in at the head of 3,000 to 4,000 horsemen, and was conducted 
to the I)iw^n4-Mkashj Sarnia m-ud-daulah in person. 0 barge of the 
royal highway from Barahpulah near Dilili to the crossing on the 
Cambal, was made over to him, and he soon retumed home. But by 
slow degrees he fell into disfavour, the extent of the eountry he took 
possession of was thought excessive, his realisation of road dues was 
objected to, and his interference with ya^zr-holders was disliked. All 
that ^jagirdar could collect from him was a little money thrown to him 
as if it were an alms. These things were repeated to the Emperor in 
detail, over and over again, until they produced an effect, and he resolv- 
ed tliat some action must be taken. The diJficulty was to find anyone 

Succeeded to the leadership of the la^s, 3Xi, 498, 

Ehan, under above date, Khafi EZhan II, 316, Ma^dsir-uUimard, I, 809. 

i Banishmand Khan, entries of the 28th Jamadi II, and 9th Eajab 1119 H. 
(27fch September and 6th October 1707). 
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competent to undertake sncli an arduous task. Coriman liad mean-" 
wMle constnicted a new stronghold at a place called Thnn,^ 

At length in the fifth year of the reign, Jamad! II, 1128 H., May— 
June 1716, Rajah Jai Singh, Sawae, returned to court® from his govern- 
ment of Malwah, Finding out Farrukhsiyar’s secret desire to get rid 
of Ouraman, he ofEered himself as ready to undertake and carry out the 
work. Early in Sbawwal (September 1716) he received his orders, and 
stai'ted on the 9th of that month (25th September 1716), being the 
Hindu festival of the Dasahrah. Some troops under Sanjar Khan and 
Shamsher Eban, of the Wald Shdhis, were posted at Palwal, thirty-six 
or thirty-seven. miles from the city, to keep communications open, and 
provide convoys from that place to Hodal in one direction, and Farida- 
bad in tbe other. A large sum in cash was disbursed to Rajah Jai 
Singh from the imperial treasury, and he sent for troops from his own 
country. Serving under him were Maharao Bhim Singh, Hada, of Kotah, 
Rajah Gaj Singh, Marwari, and Maharao Rajah Budh Singh, Hada, of 
Bondi.® 

Thun having been completely invested, the siege began on the 5th 
Zu,l Hijjah 1128 H. (19th Hovemher, 1716). The fort was provided 
with lofty walls and a deep ditch filled from springs, and round it 
spread a thick and thorny jungle through which a bird could hardly 
make its way/' Supplies were abundant; indeed, (though this is 
probably an exaggeration), there was said to be grain, salt, tobacco, 
cloth, and firewood sufficient for twenty years. When the siege w 
imminent, Ouraman had forced all merchants and traders, with their 
families, to quit the place, leaving their goods behind them. Ouraman 
made himself personally responsible for their compensation if he gained 
the day, and as the property could not be removed, the owners gave 
their consent without much demur.^ 

Ouraman's son, Muhkam Singh, and his nephew, Rupa, issued from 
the fort and gave battle in the open. In his report of the 7th Mubarram, 
1129 H. (21st December, 1716), the Rajah claimed a victory. He next 
cut down all the trees round the fort, and erected a large number of 

i Thun does not seem to be well known now. Can it be the Toond of the 
Indian Atlas, Sheet 50, between Big and Grobardhan ? Or is it Jatolee Thoon, 8 miles 
west of Sansani ? An 18th century writer remarks : “ II y a encore (1767) un 
Thoun, mais dans un autre endroit, peuttee pour coc server la memoire d’nne 
place qui, quoique malheureuse,n’a pas donn© peu de reputation aux Jats,*’ Orme 
Collections, p. 4218. 

^ Mace bearei’s were sent to fetch him on the 27th Rabi® II. 1128 H, (X9th 
April, 1716), Kamwar Khan, 140, 163, Mafdsir-uUuinardj Mirza Muhammad, 293. 

S Kamwar Khan. 140. 168. Shid Das. 11b. 

4 Ramwar Jgian, 168, Shiu Das, 12b. Hodal, 18 or 19 m. S. of Talwai, Indian 
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Bffiall gnarclliouses, in whioli lie placed liis men. A large cannon, said 
to throw a ball weighing a Shahjahanl maund,^ was sent fco him, being 
escorted w'ith great ceremony from Palwal to Hodal, whence it was 
taken on to Tiiiln by Nusrat Tar Khan, the Deputy Governor of Igrali; 
Three hundred mnnnds of gunpowder, one hundred and fifty niaiinds of lead 
and five hundred rockets were ordered to be sent from thearsenal at Agrah. 
At first ‘Abd-ns-saniad Khan, Governor of Labor, was recalled from the 
Panjab, but after he li ad reached Dilili, the idea of sending him was 
abp.udoned, and Sa 3 ’ 3 "ad Mnzaffar Khan, Khan Jahan, maternal uncle 
of the two Sayyads and then Governor of Ajmer, was summoned to 
take his place. Tiie Sayyad was despatched to Thun on tlie 30tli 
MnhaaTam 1129 II. (13th 

In spite of tlie investment of Thun, the roads were not cleared of 
robbers. The other zamlndars and villagers took Otiramaids part; 
they pillaged travellers and plundered villages. For instance, a caravan 
of merchants arrived at Hd^al, consisting of thirteen hundred carts 
loaded with leather bottles full of clailfied butter. Instead of giving 
the usual notice to San jar Khan, the owners started for Palwal, in the 
belief that their own one thousand matchlockinen would suffice. When 
two or three kos from Hodal, they were surrounded, the armed guards 
threw down their guns and fied, while the Jats and other plunderers 
drove off the carts into the neiglibouring villages. About twenty 
lakhs’ woidli of property, as the owners asserted, had been taken, 
San jar Khan soon reached the spot with his troops, but he was afraid to 
enter the villages, because they were in the /dyfrs of the Wazlr, Qutb- 
nl-mulk, and of lOian Dauran.^ 

Rajah Jai Singh Sawae was never distinguished as a soldier or 
ofeneral in the field, and in spite of all he could do, the siege dragged on 
for twenty inontlls. The rains of 1717 were very late in coming, prices 
rose very high, and great expense fell upon the Rajah in bringing 
supplies from his own country of Amber. In Safar 1130 H. (January 
17 IS), the Rajali reported that he had many encounters with the Jats, 
in which he liad overcome them, but owing to support given to them at 

Atlas Sheet IS’o. 50; Faridabarl, Indian Atlas, Sheet Xo. 49 S.E. ,* Nanvar, Thornton, 
CS5, 210 m. S, of Dihll, the Narwar Eajah was aKachwaha; Boncll, Tiiornton, 1410, 
245 m. S.W, of Dihli; Kotah, Thornton, 525, 265 m. S. of DihlT, Palwal, Indian 
Atlas, Sheet No. 49 S.E. 

I The mannd or, more properly, man, is of about 80 pounds. 

^ ‘Abd-us-samad Khan reached Dihli on the 12th Bhihaiwam, Sayyad lOl'lu lahati 
on the 25th, (Kamwariaan, 169). Khafi Kian, II, 777, says, Sayyad Khan Jahan 
delayed two or three months outside the city before he finally started. 

B Kamwar ghin, 16S_, 169, 175.,, 
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Courts they were not inclinecl to yield. And, no doubt, the presence 
of Khan Jalian, a near relation to the Wazir, caused a division of autho- 
rity which was fatal to success. At length Ouramaii made overtures 
to Qutb-ul-mulk through his agent at Dihli, offering a tribute of thirty 
lakhs of rupees to the Government and a present of twenty lakhs for 
the minister himself. Thereupon Qutb-ul-mulk espoused the Jat’s 
cause. He represented to Farrukhslyar that Kajah Jai Singh had re- 
ceived a large amount of money and that the monthly expenses were 
very heavy. Yet, although twenty months had elapsed, no definite 
result had beeu arrived at. Very reluctantly Earrnl^siyar consented 
to the terms offered. Sayyad Khan Jahan was written to, directing 
him to bring Curaman to Court, with his sons and brothers* sons, after 
having protected the whole of Ms property from pillage. At the same 
time a flattering far man was despatched to Rajah Jai Singh, thanking 
him for his exertions, informing him that Curaman had made overtures 
which had been accepted, and that all hostilities must cease. By tMs 
time Rajah Jai Singh believed that victory was within his grasp, and 
now, by this negociatioii over his head, the whole fruit of his labour 
was taken from him I Although inwardly raging, he obeyed orders, 
withdrew his men, and raised the siege.^ 

Qutb-ol-mnlk’s ill-will to Rajah Jai Singh is said to have arisen in 
the following way. When the Rajah first came to Rarrukhsiyar’s 
court, he found himself very favourably received by the new Emperor. 
In former reigns a noble, when he found the sovereign gracious to him, 
never thought of paying court to anyone else. Believing himself 
secure in the Emperor’s good graces, Rajah Jai Singh neglected to ask 
for the support and favour of Qutb-ul-mulk. The Wazir resented this 
neglect. He was further vexed about the campaign against Curaman, 
a matter on which his advice had not been asked. Thus he privately 
applied Mhnself to prevent the Rajah from reaping the reward of his 
undertaking. He instructed Khau Jahan, his kinsman, accordingly, 
and it is said that Curaman was secretly aided with supplies of food 
and powder. After more than eighteen months of exertion, nothing had 
been effected. Farruthsiyar grew angry, as he believed the conquest 
to be an easy one ; and on several occasions, Qiitb-ul-niulk made covert 
allusions to the effect that the task was one beyond Jai. Singh’s strength. 
In the end Curtoan’s proposals were brouglit forward and accepted as 
already stated.^ 

On the 10th Jamadi I, 1130 H. (1,0th April, 1718) Khan Jahan 

i Shiu Das* 14b, 16b (where there is a copy of the and 15a 

(copy of Farman), giafi Khan, 11, 777, Mirza Muhammad, 352. 

3 Mirza Malmmmad, 352. 

J.I.38. 
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aTrivecl at Dilili witii Cui’anian and liis iiepliew, Rupa. They went 
first to visit Qiitb-nl-miilk, whieb angered FarriilAslyai’ very much . 
On the lOtli (19th April, 1718) the formal presentation to the Emperor 
took place, the introduction being made by Qatb-ul-mulk. Earruklislyar 
granted this audience very ungraoionsly, and absolutely refused to see 
Ciiriomn a second time. Two days afterwards Sayyad Khan Jahin, in 
return for his services, received the addition to his titles of the word 
■* Bahadur*’ and was promoted to 5,000 horse. On the SOtli (30 th 
Apihl, 1718) it vvas settled through Qiitb-iii-mulk that the Jat 
leader should pay fifty lakhs of rupees in cash and goods, to be liqui- 
dated by instalments. Rajah Jai Singh and Maharao Bhim Singh re- 
turned to Dilili from Thun on the 29th Jamadi II, (29th May, 1718)^ 

Section 21. — Renewal op Intrigues against the Sayyads. 

July 1715— April 1718. 

With the return to court, on the i 1th Jamadi II, 1127 H. (13th June 
1715), of Kizain-ul-mnlk, after his supercession by Husain *AliKhan 
in the government of the Dakhin, the plots against the two brothers 
once more commenced. Nizam-iil-mulk was angry at losing the Dakhin. 
This is betrayed by the fact that when he was on his march to Dihll^ 
although Husain ^Ali Khan passed him at a distance of only a few 
miles, he failed to visit the latter. According to the customs of the 
country this was most disrespectful, Husain ‘All Khan being his 
superior in rank. At court Nizam- ui-mu Ik, who had been tx'ained in 
the school of ‘Alamglr, found it difficult to remain on good terms with 
the men in Earrukhsiyar's confidence, and when in Jamadi I, 1129 H. 
(April 1717), he was faiijdar of the Muraclabad he elected 

to proceed there in person, instead of appointing a deputy.^ 

During the.se two years (1715-17) the Emperor started on many 
hunting expeditions, of which the principal object was supposed to be 
the finding an opportunity to make away with ‘Abdullah Khain 
Farrukhsiyar was absent from Dihli for a month, from the 21st Rajah 
to the 25th Sha’ban 1127 H. (22nd July — 25th August 1715), being then 
forced to return by illness.^ It was during this expedition that the 
secret orders already spoken of were issued to Daiid Khan to resist 
Husain ‘All Khan, Nizam-ul-mulk having been taken into council for 
this purpose. ‘Abdullah Klian, daring the interval, enlisted fresh troops 
and prepared to defend himself. Since, after waiting a month, no 

^ 1 Eamwar ^an, 177, Khafi Khan, II, 777. 

S Nmm-ul-rnulk returned to Court on the 29th September, 1718, see forward 
Section 28. Kamwar Khan. 156, Mirza Muhammad, 393, 

3 Bis principal halting.places had been the Qutb, Sara© Badli, and Fanipat. 
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news came from Daud Khan, and Farruldisiyar*s ailmenf} had increased, 
lie was forced to refcarn to Dihli. Then on fclie lOfch Shawwal 1127 H. 
(8th October, 1715) came the report from the Dakhin that on the 8th 
Eainazan (6th September, 1715) D and Khan, Patmi, had been defeated 
and slain by Husain ‘Ali Khan near Barhanpnr, Pour days afterwards 
(I2tli October, 1715) ‘Abdullah Qtan, who had been a great deal absent 
from darhiir, presented himself at audience, laid offerings before the 
Emperor, and congratulated him upon tlie recent victory over the rebel, 
Dafid Khan. False speeches vreve made and lying compliments ex* 
changed between Emperor and Wazir. The secret cause of Daud Khan’s 
resistance was already known to the Wazir, and the seeds of fresh ill- 
wdll had been sown in both their hearts. One story is that Farrn|di- 
siyar, in Qutb-ul-mulk’s presence, said it was a pity that such a hrav© 
man as Baud Qian should have been slain. To this the Wazir retorted * 
“ I suppose, if my brother had been slain instead, it would have been a 
good thing and acceptable to your Majesty 

It seems that affcer Daud Khan’s deatli, his belongings fell into the 
iiands of Husain ‘Ali Khan. Among these the Sayyad’s servants found 
several letters from Khan Dauran, and an imperial granting the 
Government of the Dakhin to Daud Khan. These papers were sent to 
Qutb-nl-mulk, wdio began at once to raise troops and prepared for 
sistance. Khan Dauran was deputed to conciliate him. At their inter- 
view, Qutb-ul-mulk complained of the parcel of beggars* sons, newly 
risen in the world, who employed their time in slander and detraction, 
Wliat good could result ? Khan Dauran replied, “ Who is the wretched 
creature? No man worthy the name of man resorts to slander.*^ 
Qatb-nl-nmlk placed in his hand the original letters to Daud Khan, and 
said: “Look at these, who is the writer?” Khan Dauran unfolded 
them and began to read. As he did so, the sweat stood on his face like 
drops of dew, and his face flushed a deep red. After a moment’s silence, 
he began a defence founded on obedience to the Emperor’s ordeus. 
“ When his sovereign ordered, how could he dare to disobey ? ” In short, 
he talked much, but was encountered by Qiitb-nl-mulk at every turn, 
until he was reduced to silence and took his departure. 

Section 22.— Eeturn op MIr Jumeah to Dihli, 

Part of the compact which ended the first quarrel betw^een the 
Emperor and his minister, was the dismivssal from court of Mir »]nmlah, 
who was appointed governor of Patnah ‘Azlinabad. He left Dihli in 

I 29, Briggs, 126, Kamw’ar Khan, 157, 168, Mirza Bfubam* 

taad, 204. 
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Zu-1-Hijja!ili26 H. (December, 1714), and bis doings at Patnab will be 
spoken -of when we come to deal witb events in the provinces. Stiffi.ce it 
to say here, that owing to bis reckless mismanagement, Mir Jumlah was 
soon unable to meet the pay of the large and turbulent force of Mughal s 
• that be had taken witb him to Patnab, Partly to escape from their 
demands, and partly, as is believed, in obedience to a secret letter from 
PaiTukbsljar, be prepared to leave bis government and return toDihli.^ 
As far as Benares be came openly, but at that place, leaving everyone 
behind, he started for Dihli in a covered litter such as is used by women. 
In nine days he was at Dihli, which he entered secretly during the 
night of the 22nd Muharram 1128 H. (16tb January, 1716). He had 
left no time for the Wazir to hear of his starting or forbid bis coming. 
Eiimours of his arrival spread through the city, and Parrukbsiyar, 
when made aware of it the next morning, expressed no disapproval. 
It was currently believed that, in reality, he wms more pleased than he 
dared to show. ^ 

When Qutb-ul-Mulk learnt that Mir Jumlali was again in Dihli, 
be went at once to the Emperor. Earrukbsiyar swore the most solemn 
oaths that he had not sent for the man. To this Qutb-nl-mulk answer- 
ed that whatever His Majesty rniglit wish was no doubt right and pro- 
per, but be might look on the speedy return of Husain ‘All Khan as an 
absolute certainty. The Emperor, greatly frightened at the prospect, 
sent officers with peremptory orders to Mir Jumlah to withdraw to 
Dahor.^ 

Mir Jiimlali procrastinated, and thus day after day passed^ At 
length, either of themselves or at his instigation, his Mughal troops, 
seven or eight thousand in number, broke into revolt. They said tliat 
the whole of their pay was still due from the treasury, and the proper 
pex*son to represent them was Mir Jumlah, their commander, and until 
their arrears were paid, they would not allow him to stir one step. The 
houses of Muhammad Amin Khan, second BalchsM, and of Khan Dauran, 

1 The Ahmll-i-Miato^qin, 1 18a, seems to say that by this time Mil’ Jamlah bad 
been removed from bis appointment, and made instead faujdur of Benares. 

S Word of Mir JmnlalTs arrival was brouglifc to Mirza Muhammad that same 
night by in's relation, Mhd Mir, wiio bad been in the NavraVs service at Patnab, 
Mirza Muljamraad, 237, Wheelei’, 178. 

B Mirzii Muhammad, 243, The account in the Ahivdl-i-Miaxmciln^ 118b, differs 
from all othei’s. There we are told that from Faridabad, a distance of 10 kos from 
Diliil, Mil* Junilali petitioned for an audience. Angry at Mir Jumlali’s leaving bis 
post without orders, Farrnkbsiyar despatched mace-bearei*s witii orders to conduct 
the fugitive to the fortress of Gwfdiyar, and bring back a receipt from the com- 
taanclaut. Qut.b*ul-mulk and others then interceded, the offender was pardoned, but 
no audience was granted. At length, he was ordered to withdraw to his estates. 
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depTitj of tlie firsti BaWkslii^ were also surroniided. The disfciirbanoe 
was prolonged for a month; and as the house, known as Asaf-ud- 
daiilah’s, in which Mir Jnmlali resided, was close to the palace, he was 
forced in the end of Safar to move to another house that he owned, 
called Fidae Khan’s, ne.ar Kliaii Baolid At this lioase the whole of 
the Miighals congregated, their leaders being Sayyad Fathnllah EZhan, 
Khweshgi, and Bahadur Dil Hian/^ For many days, especially on the 
1st RaM‘ 1. (23rd February, 1716 ), the uproar in the city was indes- 
cribable, the streets being filled with Ma gh al horsemen fnily armed 
and clad in mail. As it was thought that tliis outbreak would be used 
as a pretext for an armed attack on his house, Qiitb-uFmulk fortified 
himself in his quarter of the city, and increased the number of his 
troops; while his son-in-law and nephew, Ghairat Khan, who had lately- 
been appointed dr of Karnol, returned to Dihll, to take part in his 
uncle’s defence. The Emperor placed his personal guards, called the 
Haft Gauhh on permanent duty at the palace ; and when Qutb-uKmiilk 
or Khan Dauran w^ent to audience, they were accompanied by the whole 
of their timops. Mir Jumlali took fright at the aspect of affairs and 
sought refuge in Muhammad Amin Khan’s house. At length it was 
decided that ten lakhs of rupees should be paid to the men, in order to 
get rid in this way of Mir Jumlali, with whom, owing to this conduct, 
Farriikhsiyar professed to be very angiy. All his titles were taken 
from him ; and he was removed from the offices of Daro gli ah of the Pages 
( KhaivTis) and Daro gli ah of the Post Office {Dak)^ which were confer- 
red on his deputies, Amlu-nd-din Klian, Bahadur, and Mirza Khan. 
His government of ‘Azunabad Patiiah was transferred to Sarbuland 
Klian.^ 

On the 9th Rabr I. 1128 H. (8rd March, 1716), Mir Jumlah moved 
to Kizani-ul-mulk’s house, and next day that noble conducted him as 
far as Karelah,'^ and thence sent him on to Silirind. At that place he 
delayed seven or eiglit months, putting up in the common roadside same 
in the hope of exciting PaiTukhsiyar’s commiseration, but finally, by 
express order, he was forced to move on to Labor. His titles were not 

1 Apparently tills Bitter Well {KMrl Baoll ) lies behind and to the west of the 
Janii Alasjid; see map of Dihli city in 0. T. BletoaltVs “ Two Narratives.” 

S This is Lachin Beg, known as the tasmah-JcasIi or strap-twister ” ( strangler), 

S Mirza Muhammad, 253, Khafx Sian, 11, 770, Siyar-'nl-mutaMarm 29 
Briggs, 129. 

^ Narelah, Indian Atlas Sheet 49 N.B., 16 m. N, of Dihli. Kamwar Khan, 162, 
says Nizam-al-mulk and Hamid Khrin only went as far as Mandavhi^immak (the Salt 
Market). Panm^siyar ordered Shamsher Khan, Afghan, to conduct Mir Jumlah to 
Labor, Kamwar Khan, entry of 7th EabT I,, 1128 H. 
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restored until tlie 2Ist Jamadi, 11, 1128 H., (lltL. June, 1716), on the in- 
tercession of Qiitb-iil-mnlk, who at the same time obtained for him a 
jagir of three lakhs of rupees. The Mu gh als sought service where they 
could. Their principal officer, Bahadur Dil .Khan, was for a time with 
Qiith-ul-iniilk, but not succeeding to his wislies, he transferred himself 
to Khan Dauran. In that service he stopped for a long time, without 
having any influence; he was then ordered to join Husain *Ali Khan in 
the Dakbin.i 

Section 23, — Continuation of the Plots. 

As soon as the disturbance raised by Mir Jumlah’s return had 
been allayed, another hunting expedition was planned. At once the 
word passed from house to house and from tent to tent, that during 
the journey the arrest of Qutb-ul-mulk would be arranged. Farrukh- 
siyar moved to the Shalibmar garden at A gh arfibad ^ on the 6fch Rabi^ 11, 
1128 H, (29th March, 1716), and thence on the lOfch, six further on, to 
Siuli. He returned to A gh arabad on the 26th, and it ivas here that 
the fight took place ou the 29th (21st April, 1716) between fclie retainers 
of Samsam-ud-daulah and Muhammad Aniin lOian, as already related. 
Farrul^Biyar returned to the palace on the llth Jamadi IF, (IsttTune, 
1716). An urgent messenger had been sent on the 7th Rabi‘ II (20th 
March) to bring Rajali Jai Singh, Sawae, from Malwah, and on tiie 
14th Jamadi II (4tli June) the Rajah was reported to be at Sarae 
Allah wirdi Khan ; he was received in audience two daj^s afterwards, 
Samsam-ud-daulali conducting him from his camp near the ‘ Idgah.^ 
Shortly afterwards Rao Rajah Budh Singh, Hfidah, of Biiudi, arrived. 
He had been expelled by Maharajah Bhim Singh, Hadah, of Kotah. 
Jai Singh introduced the fugitive to the Emperor and obtained for him 
promises of succour. Everyday Rajah Jai Singh seemed to rise in 
FarrukhsiyaFs estimation. Finally, on the Otli Shawwal (25th Sep- 
tember, 1716), he was entrusted with the crushing of Cuvaman, Jilt, 
under the circumstances and with the results already recorded^ 

Again the Emperor quitted Dilili on the 24th Muharram 1129 H, 
(7th January, 3717), camping first at Masjid Mocliiyah. On the i7th 

1 Kamwar Khan, 161, 165, Mlrza Muhammad, 253. Lachiii Beg ( Bahadur Bil 
Khan) turns up in the Bakhin in 1137 H. under Nizam-ul-mulk {battle with Muba- 
riz Khan ), see Khafi &au, II., 951. 

^ Agharabad, a mile or two north of the city ; SiuH j Sarae Allahwirdi 
Khan. 

® The ‘Idgah lies three-quarters of a mile west of the city wall i See plate 47 
in Constable's ** Hand AilasJ’ and plate 1 in Carr Stephen, ** Arcliseology of DihH.’’ 

4 Miraa Muhammad, 260, 275, 293, 302, Kamwar Khan, 163, 165, Siafi gaaii, 
II, 771, IJad43a. 
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Safer (BOtli Jamiaiy, 1717) he was at Narelali, and there 'Iimyatullah 
IQtan. Kashmir!, formerly Dhami tlw Khali sail, was received on his 
return from pilgrimage to Makkah, where he had gone early in the 
rei^n, on his own removal from office and the execution of Ms son, Sa‘d- 
ullah Khan. Farnikhsiyar was now of opinion that it had been a 
mistake to remove all the old officials, and that they would have fiirnish- 
ed a useful counterpoise to the overwhelming influence of the Sayyads. 
‘Inayatullah Hiaii’s return was, therefore, very welcome. He was 
received into favour, and the disparagingremarks, entered in the official 
history of the reign in regard to his son, were expunged by the Emperor's 
own hand d On the 27th Safer (9th February, 1717) Farruhhsiyar was 
at Koedali, and from the 7th to the 13th Babi‘ I, (18th to 23rd Feb- 
ruary) near Sonpat. He marched to Siiili on the 26th of that month 
(9th March, 1717), to Narelali on the 1st Babi‘ II, back to Agharabad 
on the 3rcl, finally re-entering the palace on the 29th of that month 
(lltli April). I'tisam lOirin, a protege of Khan Daiiran's, had just 
resigned the office of Diwan, worn out with his struggles against undue 
influence. The next day ‘Inayatullah Khan was given the rank of 
4,000, 3,000 horse, and appointed to be Dhvdu of tlie Khdlisah and the 
Tauj also to be Governor of Kashmir, the latter appointment to be 
exercised by deputy.^ 

^Inayatullah Khan's appointment was displeasing to Qutb-ul-mulk, 
who recollected his harsh behaviour to Asad Khan in *Alamgir’s reign. 
But Ikhlas Khan, then on very intimate terms wifch the minister 
intervened and ejected a reconciliation. Tnayatnllah Khan undertook 
to do nothing without the knowledge and consent of Qutb-ul-mulk, and 
to make no appointments independent of him. On the other hand, it 
was stipulated that Ra til 0 and should not interfere with the work of 
the Khdlisah Office ; and as Qutb-ul-mulk was naturally indolent and 
fond of pleasure, being furthermore discouraged by the Emperor's 
conduct, four or five months would sometimes elapse before he attended 
at his public office to sign papers, business remaining meanwhile at a 
standstill. A promise was now made by him that ha vrould come to the 
office in the palace once or twice a week. For a time the compact was 
observed, but events soon came to pass which put an end to the 
■truce.^, ■ ■ ' . 

First of all, much to the disgust of Ratn Oand and the other 
Hiiidil officials, the jizijah, or poll-tax on iion-Mahomedans, was 

1 For ‘Inayafcullali Kbaii, see Matasir-ul^umamf II, 828 

2 Khafi Kfifin, II, 773, Kamwar Klian. I7l. 

» Safi Kbfm, II, 774 ' ' 
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reimposeci^ Hesfc ‘ Inayatullali E&an endeavoured to reform tlie system 
oi jag irs^ or assignments of land revenue in payment for service. Tbe 
ilindas and eunuchs and Kashmiris, by fraud and force, had acquired rank 
beyond their deserts, and accumulafced in their hands all the most profit- 
able and easily managed jarjlrs, reducing in a corresponding degree the 
chances of everybody else. ‘Inayatiillah Khan, after drawing up some 
compai^ative tables, meant to reduce or set aside these exce.ssive grants. 
Eatn Gaud and other officials were angry at these attempts to reduce 
their incomes, and ou their pei’suasion Qiitb-ul-nuilk refused to ratify 
the scheme. After this time, the Hindus put every obstacle in the 
Llioan^s way, the agreement between him and the minister ceased to 
operate, and peace was maintained with difficulty. 

During this and the preceding reign, tiiat of Jahandar Shah, the 
strict imles and regulations for business in all departments were much 
neglected. Most of the men who knew the old routine had disappeared 
by death or dismissal. The Wazlr was not a trained administrator 
himself, and paid little or no attention to civil business ; Eatn Cand had 
been allowed to do almost what he liked. His views w’ere narrow, and 
he was chiefiy governed by personal considerations. For several reigns 
the Emperors had devoted all their effiorts to break down the custom of 
farming out the collection of the revenue. They had tided on all oc- 
casions to substitute direct management by paid servants of the State, 
bearing in mind the triitli of the adage, amani ahadam, ijarah ujarad^^ 
As a result their treasury was full, their subjects contented, and their 
army well paid. These arrangements were now set aside, and the col- 
lections leased by Eatn Cand to the highest bidder.^ In consequence the 
revenue fell o.fi, both of the State domains and of the assigned lands, 
and many jaglrdars complained to the Emperor of the iion-receipt of 
their allowances. Duxdng his term of office, Liitfullah Khan had only 
made matters worse by granting to martsahdcti's holding the rank of from 
50 to 1,000, a sum of fifty rupees a month, instead of their assignments 
on the revenue. This money, considering the high prices, did not 

i See Note A at the end of this Section, on the Jizhjah tax, and Khafi Khan. 

S Eoeback, No. 110, II, page 106, Direct management brings prosperity j 
farming out, ruin.’^ 

S We find unexpected confirmation of this accusation against Eatn Ound in Mr, 
E. Thurston’s paper on tho Ea,sfe India Company’s coinage. Eatn Cand was the 
first to farm out the Benares mint, with the effect of causing the coitiage to be re- 
minted yearly, in order to increase the farmers’ profits. [Journal As, Soo,, Bengal, 
Yoh LXII., Part I. (1893), p, 55.] 
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suffice to meet their expenses, and, as we must remember, it was no 
doubt very irregularly paid.^ 

According to Yahya Kban, one of Farrukhsiyar’s grievances against 
‘Abdullah Kban was, that whenever lie appointed an lie took 

from the appointee a writing^ in the nature of a contract or lease, and 
realized the money from the man’s banker. This practice was held, 
rigiitly enough, to be destructive to the prosperity of the district to 
which the man was sent. The Emperor requested tliat it might be 
abandoned, and that in place oidt, all appointments should be made 
ainmuj that is, should involve complete accounting for gross receipts 
and expenses, and for the resulting balance. ‘Abdullah Khan refused. 
He also offered a passive resistance to the re-imposition of the Jizyah, 
or poll tax.^ 

About this time a subordinate of the Khalisah office, a protege of 
Ratn Oaiid, was called upon to file his accounts, and a large sum was 
brought out by the auditors as owing by him. ‘luayatullah Khan im- 
prisoned this defaulter and, in spite of repeated messages from Ratn 
Oand, refused to release him. One day, the man evaded his guards and 
took refuge in the house of Ratn Cand. With the Emperor’s sanction, 
armed messengers were sent to bring the fugitive from his protector’s 
house, but the Wazir’s Biwdn refused to surrender him. Between the 
Emperor and the minister there was an angry interview, and the latter 
was ordered to dismiss Ratn Oand, but nothing came of it. 

In pursuance of the plan to restore the older men to office, Sayyad 
Amu* Khan, ‘IJlwi, who was then fort- commander at Agrah, was re- 
called to Court ; he and his relations were presented on the 9fch Rajab 
1129 H. (18th June, 1717).^ Mirza Muhammad who, as a page, had 
served under this man in ‘Alamgir’s reign, was of opinion that his 
age (he being then seventy-four) and his failing memory, rendered him 
unfit for active employment. Samsam-ud-daulah being of the same 
opinion, and seeing that the old man could never become a dangerous 
rival, pushed bis claims, and as Qutb-ul-mulk was displeased with 
Amin-ud-din Khan,^ obtained for him that noble’s office of Daroghah 

1 Ehushhal Oand, 399b. 

% ^at4-ant (?), this is some Hindi word, query read, “ a note of hand,^* 

S Yabya Khan, fol. 123 b. 

4 The popular rumour was that Samsam-nd*daulah had fallen into disgrace, and 
would soon be supplanted in his office of Daroghah of the Privy Audience Cham- 
ber by Sayyad Amir Khan, 

s Amin-ud-din Khan obtained re-employment two months afterwards (Mirza 
Muhammad, 331), and on the 29th Zul-Hijjah 1129H, (3rd December, 1718) he was 
made Buyutdt of the Bihdh the Court) and of Dihli, 

J, I, 39 
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of tte UawSe, or pages, 15th Shawal 1129 H. (21st Septembev, ITl^- 

Farrakhsiyav’s consent to this change was only reluctantiy g • 
Other appointments of old officials were those of Mn^mmad Tar Shan, 
^Indson of 5saf Elan, Yamin-ud.danlah,^ to be mnsanian, and of 
SmtHdlf ‘ilanrgirV to be ‘Arz Mnkarrar, 29th Slmban 

?128 H. (17th 4ngnst, 1716). As already related, it was abont this 
time that the ending of the campaign agamt Cnraman, Jat, throng 
the intrigues of Qatb-nl-raulk and Sayyad Ehan Jahan (Apiil 10 , 

1718), added fresh fuel to Farruttsiyar’s anger.'*' 

Note A. The Jazlyah or Poll Tax. 

The toi'VaMas was re-imposed by ‘llamgir In his twenty-second 
vear (1090 H., 16 79-80) ,5 and thus it had been leviea for thirty-four 
yearsUienitwas abolished again in the first year of FaiTuasiyar. 

1 Acooiding to Mirza Mnhatmnacl, 319, Sayyad Amir man’s name was Abd-nl- 
Vnritn- be was the eon of Amir Khan, son of Qasim Khan, Namakm. His father 
a !hp,i be was very young ; he long received a daily allowance, and eventually 
obtatoin<'a small mansah, rose gradually under ‘Alamgir, and gained the title of Tanak 
- w,ntifntl Khan He succeeded Anwar Ehan as snperintenden? of the pages, an 
'ffi^^£heSldformorethanfifteen years and up to nhe death of ‘Ala.ngir. He 
Ld become ^rmahsad man, Hafiz, and finally Amir Khan. In Bahadim Jiah’s 

1 nrfhnkddr ot Affi-ah, up to tlie end of the reign. In Jabandar Shah s 

reign he J Muljammad Mah (A’zam ^aii), and transferred to charge 

’'TfhP A»rah foL From their residence in Sind, his family bore the epithet of 
^indhi althou<^h really they were Sayyads from Hirat. There are the Mlowing 
binM'fl-ohies in the Mafdftir-ul-miard : Amir Khan, Smdhi, I., 303, Qasim gian 
mr Ab’ul Qasim), Hamakin, III., 74, Amir KhSu (Mir Ab’ul Baqa), d. 1057 H. I 

m For an explanation of the epithet “Namakin” ( not ” Tamkm”), see Bloch- 

maM i in 1 , 470. and table on p. 471. Amir Khan was not long at Court; on the 
10th Babi‘ I 1130 H. (Kamwar man. 176) he was replaced by Muhammad Murad ; 
and on the 9th JamSdi I., 1130 H. (id. 177 ), was sent hack to Agrah as fort com- 
mandant. He died on the 28th Zn,l Qa’dah 1132 H. (30th September, 1720), aged 
''T years, and the Tim]^'i-M.xihammadji describes him as the son-in-law of Mir Isa, 
Eimmat Mu (d. 1092 H.) Mir BaStsW, son of Islam ghan, Badakhshi (d. 1072 H.) 

% Mui^aramad Yar Mn fson of Mirza Bahmanyar), Subahddy of Dihli, Ma.dslr- 
uUixnara III- 706, His son Hasan Yar Khan died young ‘ Tdrikh-i-MTiclt, d. loth- 
^4*th S'lfar 1133 H, aged about 40), and he had no other issue, Muhammad Yar 
Khan^imself died 18th Jamadi 1, 11S8 H.at Bihli. There are the following biogra^ 
^Mes of this family in the Ma^mir-xd^mard ; Isaf Khan, I, 151, d. 1051 H.; Ytiqad 
Khan, I, 232, d. 1082 H ; Mohammad Yar Khan, HI., 700, d. 1138 H. 

3 For Hamld-ud-din Mn, ‘Alarngiri, see Ma.dsir^xil-xmiara, I., 605, 

4 Khafi Khan, IL, 775, 776, Shiu Das, 17a, Mirza Muhammad, 293, 319, 228, 

5 Ma/ldr4^^Ilamgm^ p» 174. 

S Britisb Museum, Oriental MS. Ho. 1690, foL 163b, 
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*Alaiiigir*s rules were, no doubt, revived upon its re^iitrodiictioii 
tlirougb ^Inayatnllali Elban : and here, as iu many of his other regtila*' 
tions, Alamgir, a bigoted Mahomedan, studied to imitate as closelj as 
possible the methods laid down by the orthodox doctors of that religion. 
The exemptions seem to have been numerous. They comprised men of 
E/um possessing revealed Scriptures {Le,^ Jews and Christians), the 
*‘idol worshippers of *Ajam and of ^Arab’’ (whoever they were), 
apostates, minors, women, slaves, the helpless, the maimed, the blind, 
the blemished, or the aged poor. 

Persons paying the yearly impost were divided into three classes * 
(I) The poor, (II) the middle class, (III) the rich. The rates were 
respectively 12, 24, and 48 dirhams. But as there was no dirlmm 
current in India, uncoined silver was to be taken : from the first class, 
3 tolchali, If masha^ double that weight from the second, and four times 
from the third class. Eupees were not to be demanded. But if anyone 
offered them, thej were to be received equal to the above weight of 
silver.^ 

Poor, middle class, and rich were defined as follows : a poor man was 
he who had either nothing at all, or property worth two hundred dirhams; 
a middle class man, he who had property worth between 200 and 10,000 
dirhams ; a rich man, he who had over 10,000 dirhams' worth of property. 
A poor man, w^ho had nothing but the strength of his own right arm to 
rely on, or who had many children, was to be excused. 

Precise rules for the manner of collection were laid down. These 
must have been exceedingly galling to the better class of Hindus, and 
here, no doubt, is to be found a substantial reason for the exceeding 
unpopularity of the tax. The person paying (styled, of course, a 
dnimi^ in itself a stigma) must appear in person, bare-footed, the 
collector being seated and the tax-payer standing. The collector, 
placing his hand upon the hand, lifted up the money, and 

pronounced a formula in Arabic, signifying, ‘‘I accept the poll-tax from 
this dependant.” Money sent through another person must be I’efused. 

Collection was made from the first class in four, the second class 
in two, and the third class in one instalrBeut. The tax ceased either on 

i As to the dirham^ see C. J. Eodgers’ Catalogue of Lahor Museum,’^ p. 206, 
for a coin stamped cHr/tam or legal drachma, struck at Labor in FarruMi 

slvar’s 6th year (1129 H.), possibly in connection with the revival of the jazJyah tax 
in that year. It is a square coin weighing 41| grains. Taking Farrukhsivar’s rupee 
as equal to 176 grains, the value of the dwham comes out at *23 of a rupee, or 3 annas 
and 8 pies. But the weight of silver claimed makes the three classes of the tax 
equivalent to Es. 3-3-6, Es. 6-7-0, and Es. 12-14-0, respectively, instead of Bs. 2-12-0, 
Es. 5-8-0, and Es. ll-O-Oas they would be by the above dirham'- usharaH, 
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deatli, or on tlie acceptaiice of Islam. If a minor became of full age, 
a slave was emancipated, or a sick man was restored to healtli before 
the date of collection, the tax was levied. If these events happened 
after that date, the tax was remitted for that year. If a man fell 
from the class of rich to that of poor men, and the change applied 
to part of the year only, the rate levied was to he the mean between 
that of the class he had left and of that he had entered. If a poor tax- 
payer was ill for half the year he paid nothing. Servants of the 
Government, with their children living in their house, Avere altogether 
oxempt. As Khnshhal Ohand remarks, the tax-collectors, in spite of 
these wise orders, were guilty of exactions, and at the beginning of every 
year levied money, even from widows, under the pi’etext of expenses.^ 

Section 24. — Sudden Rise op Muhammad Murad, Kashmiri. 

With his usual changeableness, Farrukhsiyar now chose a new 
favourite, on whose exertions he founded great expectations. This 
man’s rise is usually accounted for in the following way. The Emperor 
had lately planned to send Muhammad Amin Khan to take the place of 
Bajah Jai Singh, Saw'ae, as governor of Maiwah, with the object of 
barring, if necessary, Husain ‘Aii Khan’s return from the Dakhin to 
Bihli. ‘Azim-ullah Khan, Kasir-uliah Khan, and other nobles were 
placed under his orders. As was usually the case, the new governor 
spent a great deal of time in preparation, and showed no great readi- 
ness to start. Farral^siyar betrayed his impatience at this delay, and 
Muhammad Murad ISan, then the third Mw Tozak or chamberlain, 
Differed to induce Muhammad Amin Khan to begin his march. The 
man was loud-voiced and foul-mouthed, as most Kashmiris are reputed 
to be ; hut at first his violent language failed in effect. He returned to 
the Emperor with hitter complaints, and on his advice, Farrukhsiyar 
ventured to dismiss Muhammad Amin I^an from his office of second 
Balffishi, and appointed instead Islam Khan (son of the late Isaf Khan, 
son of Mir ‘Abd-us-salara, Islam Khan, wazzr to Shah Jahan), Fidae 
Khan (son of Salabat Khan deceased), being promoted to Islam Khan’s 
office of first Mb' Tozak, Muhammad Murad himself replaced Fidae 
I^an as second Mir Tozah^ with a rise of 500 in rank, making him 3,000 

The result of these measures was that Muhammad Amin Klian 

i Kdinslipl Oand, B.M. Or 3288, fob 286a. The popular belief is that the 
Mabomedan tas-gatlierez* uaado tho ziniMt open, bis mouth, and spat into it. 

3 MIrza Muhammad, 338. Kamwar Kb an. 174, has these changes on the 30th 
Muharram 1130 H. (31st December, l7i7). For Islam Khan, Warn'; d. 1067 H. 
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began Ms marcii for Mai wall. Farru^siyar, Mmself the most coward- 
ly of men, looked on this feat as heroic, and Muhammad Murad became 
at once in iiis eyes the right man for a desperate undertaking. Possibly 
there is some truth in the above story, as accounting for Muhammad 
Murad’s exaltation, for the time of his rise and of Muhammad Amin 
Khan’s departure coincide almost exactly.^ 

This Muhammad Murad, already a man of about sixty- two years 
of age, was a native of Kashmir, of the tribe called Audard.^ For a 
time he was in the employment of Mir Malik Husain, ISan Jahan, 
Kokaltish,^ the- foster brother of ‘Alamgir, and was agent at Court lor 
that noble’s son, Sipahdar Khan. Kext, he entered the imperial service 
with a mansah of 300, but in a year or two was dismissed. On this he 
came to Labor, where Muta’mad Khan (Mirza Kustam)^ was deputy 
governor for Prince Muhammad Mu’azzam (afterwards Bahadur 
Shah), and obtained an introduction through Lala Shiu Das, Khatri, 
the governor’s chief man of business. The rank of 500 was obtained 
for him. Hiwajali Muhammad Amin, Kashmiri, who had once 
been also in Khan Jahan Kokaltash’s service, having replaced 
Muta’mad Khan at Labor, Muhammad Murad’s fortunes improved, for 
he was of the same place and race as the new deputy. This happy state 
of things lasted only for a year or two, until Khwajah Muhammad 
Amin fell into disgrace, when Muhammad Murad retired to Dihli, 
where he lived in obscurity. On Mun’im Khan’s appointment, first as 
Diivan to Prince Mu’azzara, Shah ‘Alam, and then as his deputy at 
Labor, Muhammad Murad, being an old friend of his, was restored 
to the service and returned to Labor, until the two men quarrelled, 
when he came back to Dihli.^ 

Kot long after this time ‘Alamgir died, and Prince Mu’azzam, 
Shah ‘Alam, with Man’im Khan in his train, passed through Dihli on 
his way to Agrah ; and Muhammad Murad attached liimself to their 
camp. After the victory of Jajau, MuiTim Khan obtained for his old 
friend the rank of 1,000, and the title of WaMlat Khan, with the 

see Ma^dsir-uhiunamf I, 162, aud for Ms son, Asaf (or Safi) Khan, d. 1105 H., id, II, 
470. For Fidae Klaan. see Maids iT’UUiimard II, 745. 

^ Si^fi Khau, II, 787 ; Kamwar Khan. 174. 25tli 7m, \ ijijjah, 1129 H, (29th 
November, 1717); Mirza Mnlrammad, 337-8 I., 339. 

S Ibbefcson, para. 657, gives the names of ten Kashmiri tribes ; the only one 
approaching Audard (*>j«2>jf) is the ninth, viz» Warde. 

^ Ma,dsiT‘uLu7nard, 1., 79S. This Khan Jahan died in 1109 H. (1897). 

4 Mnta'mad Khan (Eastam) was the father of Mirza Mnliammad, the historian. 

5 Mirza Muhammad, 331 ; Ah^vul ul-J^axvdqm, 126a ; Ma/mT‘ul*%mam, I., 337 

Kam Eaj, ^Ibratncmahf 63b, ’ 
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office of waMl, or agent at Court, to Prince Mn’izz-Tid-dlnj Jahandar 
Sliah. Muhammad Murad, being a cliatty, talkative man, managed to 
strike up a great friendship with. ‘All Murad, Kokaltash Xhan, on 
whom ail power in Jahandar Shali^s household rested, nay, he was 
the veritable Jahandar Shah/* and by his aid rose to be ^Buhamrz 
(2,000), with the title of Bahadur. In Jahandar Shah’s reign of ten 
months, he was promoted to 5,000, but obtained no further favours 
from Kokaltash Khan. On Parrul^siyar’s accession Muhammad 
Murad attended the Sayyad brothers, with whom he had been formerly 
acquainted, aud through Husain ‘All Khan was maintained in the rank 
that he held in Bahadur Shah’s reign {^.e, 2,000 zat) ; but his former 
title having been given to someone else, he was created Muhammad 
Murad Khan and soon afterwards received the office of fourth Mir 
Tozah At this time he was high in the favour of Husain ‘All Khan, 
who procured his promotion to 2,500. 

After that noble’s departure for the Dakhin, Muhammad Murad 
used all his endeavours to strengthen his position with the Emperor. 
As he was in constant attendance, he succeeded at last in joining in the 
Emperor’s conversation, and owing to his chattiness and readiness of 
speech soon found a way to his heart. He also obtained favour as a 
compatriot of the Emperor’s mother, Sahifoah Kiswan, who was a Kash- 
miri, aud the first open sign of his new position was that Earrul^siyar 
said one day to the great nobles in darhar, “ You have heard, have you 
not, I’tiqad Khan is related by marriage to my exalted mother ? ” The 
Emperor’s feeling against the Sayyads was an open secret, but the 
brothers being on their guard, he had been foiled hitherto in all his 
attempts against them. As opportunity ofered, Muhammad Murad 
Khan hinted to Parruffiisl jar, in guarded and metaphorical language, 
that Samsam-ud-dauiah, Khau Dauran, up to that time his very soul 
and the confi.dant of all liis secrets, was in collusion with the Sayyads, 
and thus it was that all his plots against them were divulged. The 
Emperor’s mind was turned against Samsam-ud-daulah, and he deter- 
mined to bring forward Muhammad MurM EJiaiiJ 

On the 19 th Safar 1130 H. (19 th January, 1718), Muhammad 
Murad became Bdroghah of the Harh^rahs or scouts, with the privilege 
of admission at all times to the Privy Audience Chamber, the chapel 
and secret audience room.^ Having now private access to the sovex’eign’s 
ear, he repeated plainly, with details, what he had formerly suggested 
by hints and signs. He produced many projects for the overthrow of 

i Ma,asiY‘ul‘'iimava, I., 339, and nSH Khan, IT., 791, Yahja Khan, 123b. 

» ie., the the Tmjnfi Khdnah and the ^usal 
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the two Sayyads and offered himself to carry them into execation. 
Since Farrukhsiyar looked with apprehension upon everything', Mul^am- 
med Murad boldly counselled him to take heart and not to be afraid. 

Such fears,’’ he said, “ amount to a defect : you are Emperor: no one 
Isas the strength to oppose you : you should free your heart of dread, 
and issue whatever orders you may please.”^ 

Another hunting expedition was planned. The Emperor moved to 
the mansion at Khizrabad^ on the 29tli Zu,l Hijjah (3rd Dec., 1717) 
and remained there for two or three weeks. It was the common talk 
of the town that Qutb-ul-mulk would be seized, a task wliich the Em- 
peror’s advisers had persuaded him could be easily accomplisbed. Qntb- 
ul-mulk, too, left bis house with a lai'ge force of men, and camped out- 
side the town near Kiiukahri,^ by this move allaying the rumours and 
causing the conspirators to stay their hand. At night the Emperor 
sent him trays of fruit and food. Next day (23rd Dec., 1717), the 
advance tents were moved towards Palam. Muhammad Murad in- 
creased in favour. The following march (27th Muharram, 1130, 30th 
Dec., 1717) was to Masjid-i-Moth. Here the new appointments were 
made, by which Muhammad Mui^ad was advanced to second Mir 
Tozah. On the second Safar (4th Jan., 1718) they reached Palam, on 
the 17th they moved to Sadlpur, and on the 29th back to Agharabad 
near the city. Nothing had been effected.^ 

Instead of returning to the palace the Emperor moved out from 

1 Kamwar Khan, 175, Mirza Muliammacl, 337. 

S* Khizrabiid is on the Jamnah bank, about five miles south of the Dihll gate of 
Shahjalianabad, see Carr Stephen, map, page 1. Isar-iis-saiiMid chap. Ill, p. 25, says 
it was a town built on the river bank by Khizr IChan in 861 H. (1418) A.. D.). There 
is no trace now of any fort; possibly the site of it was that now known as Khizrabad 
village. 

S Kilukahri is probably tljie site of tbe palace built on the Jamnah bank by Mn'izz- 
nd-din, Kaikobad, (1286'12S8), H. M. Elliot, Bibliographical Index,” 284, and Ain 
II., 279. The Ain says that Humay Lin’s tomb is on this site, but the village itself is 
about 1} miles S.E. of the tomb. 

^ Kamwar Eh«n, 179. Palam is in the Dihli district, 11 miles S.W. of the city : 
it lies about 10 miles W. of Mothki raasjid. (Indian Atlas, Sheet 49 N.E.) Masjid- 
i-Moth, C. Stephen, plate opposite p. 1, is miles S.W. of tbe Dihli gate of the 
city, id. 160, and was built in 894 H, (1488). The tradition is that a man picked up 
a gx’ain of moth, sowed it, and in time built this mosque from the produce. Sadi- 
pur, not traced ; there is a Madipnr on Sheet 49 N.E. of the Indian Atlas. This lies 
half-way between Palam and Badli (A^arabad). I can find no Sadipur in that 
direction ; but there is a Sadipur near the Tdgah, west of the city, see Constable’s 
Hand Atlas,” Plate 47. A gh arabad is K. of the city and, the same as Shaiihmur 
close to Sarae Badli* Mlrzii Muhammad, 331, says the camp was for thi'ee months 
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^g^arabad to Siuli,^ on the 1st Rabi‘ II. 1130 H. (3rd March, 1718) ; 
and a few days afterwards Muhammad Murad was created 1‘tiqad 
Khan, Bahadur, Farrukhshahi, received a standai’d, kettle-drums, two 
elephants and several horses, with the rank of 5,000, 2,000 horse, and 
replaced Amir Khan as superintendent of the pages (Mkctwas), with 
the right to come and go at all hours of the day or night.^ His in- 
fiaence increased in a marked degi’ee every day. As one writer says, 
he was promoted daily ; on one day to 5000, the next to 6,000, and the 
next to 7000.^ On the 16tli Rabr 11, (iSth March), they came back to 
*A gh arabad, and on the 22nd, Muhammad Murad was made daroghali of 
the mace-bearers. Whole nights were spent by Farrukhsiyar in con- 
clave with Muhammad Murad and other favourites ; sometimes he did 
not retire to rest until break of day. As Muhammad Murad had a bad 
reputation and was pointed at for secret vices, this constant companion- 
ship gave rise to undesix’able I'eports, defamatory of a descendant of 
Tairnur and derogatory to the lustre of his rule. On the 21st Rahi^ IT, 
a mansion in Dibll was given to Muhammad Murad. Finally, on the 
12th Jamadi I, 1130 H. ( 12th April, 1718 ), the Emperor left A gh ara- 
had and re-entered the palace. 

Presents continued to be showered lavishly on Muhammad Murad. 
On the 9th Jamadi 11. (9th May, 1718), ho was raised to 6,000, 6,000 
horse, various gifts were added, and he was appointed of Jam- 
mu, with power to appoint a deputy. His son and two of his officers 
were given mansabs of 1,000. Twenty days afterwards he was again 
promoted, becoming 7,000, 7,000 horse, received a valuable fringed litter 
(pdlld) and other gifts, with the office of Nazir, or governor of the im- 
perial harem. On the 2nd Rajah (21st May, 1718) a gold bedstead, 
covered with gold plates and studded with jewels, which had belonged 
to the Emperor Jahangir, was given to the favourite. In fact, not a 
night passed without his receiving silver and gold coin, valuable jewels 
or rich clothes. The best jdgirs in the Grujavat, Dihli, and Igrah pro- 
vinces were also allotted to him. In the course of one year and some 
months he had become the owner of one hundred elephants, witlx 

from Jan. 1718 at Sarae Badli, which was close to Agharabad and the Shalihma, 
garden. ■ 

i Siuli, just S. or E. of Panipat. 

% In honour of the occasion he had the following motto (shaja^) out on Ms seal j 
Mm'id ydft, %i FarruMLSiyar, Mudeo-i-jahdn, 

Ba iHiqdd'i Mdn-i-jahan, 

Murad (Desire) obtained from Farrukhsiyar, Euler of the World, 

*‘By virtue of good intent, the confidence (iHiqdd) of the Lord of the World. 

^ ya%a Khan, fol. 124a. ' 
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everytiiiBg^ else in proportion. He also realized mncli money bj force^ but 
most of it passed from him into the bands of young men of evil reputa- 
tion in tbe city, who in a very short time bad collected round Mm to 
the number of three or four thousand. As the saying is, Soon got is 
soon speiit/^^ 

Farru^sijar*s reckless mode of enriching Muhammad Murad is 
shown by one anecdote. One day he spoke to the Emperor about a ring. 
Orders were at once given to bring a valuable ring from the imperial 
jewel-house ; and ten or twelve trays, full of rings, were brought. Ear* 
rukhsiyar said to Muhammad Murad : ‘‘ Hold out your skirt/^ He did 
so. Then Earrukhslyar several times took up double handfuls of rings, 
and emptied them into his skirt. Qutb-ul-mulk and others present 
remonstrated but without effect.* 

Section 25. — Sabbuland Khan Recalled to Court, 

About this time (April 1718) the settlement with Ourtoan, Jit, 
bad been forced through by Qutb-ul-mulk, quite against tbe wishes of 
Parrujdbsiyar himself. Prom this cause the smouldering quarrel again 
broke into activity. More especially was this noticeable after the ar- 
rival of Rajah Jai Singh, who asserted that in another month Ouraman, 
who was very hard-pressed, would have been utterly defeated; that 
Qutb-ul-mulk had been so strenuous in pressing the Jat’s application, 
only owing to his desire to prevent the Rajah^s success. As Parrukhsi- 
yar fully believed that the two Sayyads were working for his destruc- 
tion, this complaint added fuel to the fiames. Contemporaries concur 
in asserting that, although Muhammad Murid had liberality {saMawat) 
and kindliness {maramat), he had not the talent (Jionslah) required in 
a wazlr^ or even in a great noble. Nor was he valorous. He was even 
less so than Mir J umlah ; though, all the while, Parru^slyar believed 
that in him he had won a splendid piece to play in his game against 
Qutb-ul-mulk.s But Muhammad Murad himself felt that he was not 
the man to enter upon an open contest with the Sayyads. He therefore 
cast about for somebody more fitted to undertake the enterprize with 
some hope of success. His first selection was Sarbuland !&an, who had 
a reputation for wisdom and courage, and though just removed from the 
governorship of Bahar, was still at the head of a large army. On the 
favourite^s advice, Sarbuland Khan was summoned to Court, where he 

1 Daulat-i-tez va haqae nnt, literally, “ Kapid fortune Las bo permanence.*® 
AhwdU-^MLawdcim, £ol. 126, Kamwar Khan, 176, 177, 178, 179, Shiu Das, 16b. 

2 SMu Das, 16. 

S Yahyi Khan, 124b, 126M 

J# X. 40 
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arrived on the 10th Sha’ban 1130 H. (8th July, 1718), Muhammad 
Murad going out to meet him. His troops were paraded before the 
Emperor on the 21st of that month.^ 

Sarbuland Khan had come to Court with the anticipation that when 
the Sayyads had been successfully dealt with, he would receive as Ins 
reward the exalted ofS.ce of ivaztr. Full of zeal, he had started with 
seven to eight thousand well-armed horsemen and some artillery. As 
this force approached, it was the common belief that at last the Sayyads 
were to be eSectually crashed, that at last the Emperor had come to a 
firm determination, having set up in Sarbuland Khan a sagacious and 
energetic rival fit to cope with them ; that when Qutb-ul-mulk had been 
got lid of at Court, to dispose of Husain ‘All Khan would be a compara- 
tively easy matter. Sarbuland Khan was promoted to 7,000, 6,000 horse, 
with the titles of Mubariz-ul-mulk, Sarbuland Khan, Namwar Jang,® 
and by promises of further reward he was induced to undertake the 
business. 

Qutb-ul-mulk had long been on his guard; he now redoubled his 
precautions. He never moved to darhar without being escorted by three 
or four thousand horsemen. It was not long before, by chance, it came 
to Sarbuland Khan’s knowledge that, even if he carried the attempt to 
a successful issue, he might be rewarded liberally, but the office of ivazir 
was intended for another. He resolved to obtain confirmation of this 
from the Emperor’s own lips, although to do so demanded great cai*e in 
the way the question was put. Accordingly he framed it in the follow- 
ing way: “As Your Majesty has decided on the disgrace of these two 
brothers, you must have in your mind some one capable of bearing the 
burden of chief minister, an office of supreme importance.” The 
simple-minded Emperor replied: “For this post I have Ttiqad Khan 
(i.e. Mubammad Murad) in my mind; and to speak the truth, there is no 
one better than him for it.” Sarbuland l^an, who in his hope of the 
wazirship had been hitherto hot as fiame, now grew cold as ice. The 
position suggests to the author of the Ma^asir-^til-umara the verse, “ I 
am in love, and the loved one desires another ; Like the first of Shaw- 
wal called the Feast of Hainazan.”^ Quth-ui-mulk had already warned 

^ For the secret letter sent to Sarbuland Kh an by Amin-nd-dln Khan with a 
shuqqah from the Emperor, see Dastur^uUInsha, p. 29. Mirza Muhammad, 879 

copy of Jf’arma?! in Shiu Das, i9a, Kamwar San, 179.180. * 

^ TarI|^-i-MitbanimadI (1154 H.) has Dilawar Jang ( ) instead of Eamwar 

S Man o ma^shuq hd 'kam^i-digardn ast} 

Chun ^urraJi-%<-8kawwdlf h%h *Id*i*Rwmazdn mt* . 
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Sarbiilaiid Etan tliat lie and bis brother meant the contest to be one for ' 
death or life, that thej meant to stake their heads on the cast of the dice. 
From that day Sarbnlaiid Khan drew back. Althonghin appearance he 
continued to act and talk as before, in his heart he resolved to do nothing 
further. Finally he was appointed to Agrah on tiie 19fch Shawwal (Mth 
September, 1718), bat on the 1st Muharrani 1131 H. (23rd November, 
1718) he resigned office and returned from Farid abad, having gone no 
further than that place on his way to his new government. t 

Section 20. — Attempt to Seize Qtttb-tjl-mulk. 

The next phase in the straggle was a project to seize Qutb-nl-malk 
in the ‘Idgah on the day of the Td (1st Shawwal, 1130 H., 27th August, 
1718). It was argued that the Emperor’s party would be there in force, 
to the number of seventy or eighty thousand men, ready to sacrifice their 
lives, while Qutb-nl-mulk would have round him none but a few rela- 
tions and followers. They could fall upon him and cut off his head be- 
fore he could cry out. But spies had warned Qutb-ul-mulk of this plot, 
and he redoubled his precautions. The night before the Td, while one 
watch of the night still remained, Sayyad Khan Jahan, the minister’s 
maternal uncle, repaired with his sons and his soldiers to the ‘Idgah, and 
occupied it. Before daybreak Qutb-ul-mulk’s men reached the spot, and 
they sufficed to fill the whole of the space. In the morning, when the 
Emperor’s people arrived and saw what had been done, they drew in 
their claws and made no attempt at violence. Nawab Qatb-ul-muik 
reached the ‘Idgah before His Majesty and at the head of his followers 
came out to make his bow. Farrukhsiyar saw it was useless to attempt 
anything, and much dejected left directly the j)rayers were over.^ 

Section 27. — MaharIjah Ajit Singh is Sent for. 

Sarbuland.miari’s defection did not trouble Farrulffisiyar very much ; 
his hopes now centred in his father-in-law, Maharajah Ajit Singh,- for 
whom he had sent through Nahar Khan, the only person believed to 
have sufficient influence over the Rajah to secure his adhesion. Nahar 
Khan is the man whose good offices the Rajah had employed to secure 

i Shiii Das, fol. 19a and b, Khafi Khan. II, 792. Faridabad, 16 miles S. of city, 
Indian Atlas, Sheet 49, S.E. 

S Mirza Muhammad, 384, ^afi ]^an, II., 792. Mirza Muhammad (S85), who 
was there, says that even after the Emperor, with many nobles and a number of 
spectators had left, there were still so many of Qut.b-ul-mulk’s men present, that yon 
could not tell that anyone had gone away^ As a consequence of this attempt, Qnt.b- 
Tihmulk enlisted twenty thonsaud new men, and, contrary to his previon® practice 
accepted the services of men who were not Barhah Sayyads. 
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terms from Sayjad Husain ‘AH Khan four years before. But Habar 
Khan was an intimate friend of the two Sayyads, and his first efforts 
were directed to bringing over Ajit Singh to their side, and detaching 
him from that of Farrul^slyar. In this he was fully sncoessfuL The 
Eajah started from Jodhpur for Dihli, and the Emperor was overjoyed 
at the prospect of his arrival. These hopes were, however, doomed 
to disappointment, for Ajit Singh had not the least intention of taking 
that side ; on the contrary, his mind was fully made np to espouse the 
cause of the Sayyads.^ 

On the 4th Sbawwal 1130 H. (30th August, 1718), when Eajah Ajit 
Singh^s arrival near Bagb Malhan Shah was reported, I‘tiqad Khan 
(Muhammad Murad) was sent with the present of a dagger, and Samsam- 
ud-danlah was deputed as an escort. These men were commissioned to 
impress on the Rajah the high favour in which he stood with His 
Majesty, and by persuasive talk induce him to present himself in 
audience without the intervention of Qutb-ul-mulk. Ttiqad San, after 
delivering the gifts with which he had been entrusted, told the Eajah 
that be was too great a man to need another person to introduce bim, 
he should present himself in audience the next day, and be would be 
received. He could then lay his own representations before the throne. 
In reply the Rajah, after using many similar flattering professions, 
announced his intention of obtaining audience through Qutb-ul-mulk. 
In vain I^tiqad Khan displayed all his eloquence, he could not turn the 
Eajah from his purpose. It is said that this was the result of Qutb-xil- 
mulk’s advice, conveyed through Nahar Khan and others. They had 
frightened the Rajah into the belief that Earrukhsiyar’s word could not 
be relied upon. By what vows and oaths, they said, had he not bound 
himself in the case of Asad Khan and his son, only to lure them into 
the net I The Sayyads, they added, are the only men who can stand 
np against such a sovereign, or whose support is of any value.* 

When his emissaries returned and reported their ill-success, 
Fs-rrukhsiyar flew into a passion. But unable to help himself, he sent 
a message to Qutb-ul-mulk that the next day was appointed for the 
reception of Eajah Ajit Singh, and that he, too, should present himself 
at darhar. The Eajah had written that unless the minister attended he 
would not come. 

The next day, the 5th Shawwal (Blst August, 1718), I^tiqad l^an 
and §amsam-ud-daulah set out once more, and brought the Eajah to 

1 Mirsi 383. Sutmau Diary, 3rd January 1717 O.S. [14th January 

1718 K.S.-12th §afar 1130] : “ HaarOawne [sent] to bring Baja AdjetSanto Court.’* 

• MM Mu^imnad, 386, Kamwar Bin, 180. 
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tlie andieoce hall. Qiitb-ul-mulk was present. On reacliing the onter 
gate/ Eajah Ajil) Singh declined to advance further until he was 
certain of the presence of the toazir. It was only after repeated assurances 
that he consented to enter the palace. When he reached the door of 
the he halted, and said that until Qutb-ul-mulk came to 

him there, he would not advance another step. Samsam-ud-daulah 
convinced ium that Quth-ul-mulk would come, hut the spot fixed for 
him to appear was further on. They moved on to the door of the 
Bman4-kMs. Again the Rajah halted. Here Quth-ul-mulk appeared 
and the two men greeted each other most effusively. The Hawab then 
took the Rajah by the hand and conducted him to the presence. 
FarruIAsiyar, though far from pleased with his conduct, appeared 
hypocritically gracious and conferred the usual MiilaH and other presents. 

For twenty days neither the waztr nor the Rajah re- appeared at 
darhBr. In this interval the Rajah visited Qutb-nl-mulk only once or 
twice, and the Nawab went once to him. But secret agents were con- 
stantly passing to and fro between them, and these men used every effort 
to strengthen the alliance. As the differences between the Emperor 
and his minister had now become public, Farruldisiyar, instigated by 
1‘tiqM Khan, took what measures he could to win the day. On his 
side, too, Qutb-ul-mulk drew aside the veil, and refused to appear in 
audience. As soon as lie found that the Kawab and the Rajah were 
one, Farrukhsiyar returned to the idea of a reconciliation. For several 
days in succession I^tiqad Khan ( Mu l^ammad Murad) visited them with 
proposals for peace and concord. It leaked out, however, that Qutb-ul- 
mulk placed no reliance on Ptiqad lean’s word, holding liim to be a 
stirrer-up of strife. The negociations were therefore transferred to 
Afzal Khan, the Sadr-us-sadur, but with equal want of good result. 
Sarbuland Khan and Samsam-ud-daulah’s services were next enlisted 
(22nd Shawwal, 17th September 1718), although they were suspected of 
infidelity to the Emperor. But the final destruction of Qutb-uhinulk 
was as firmly resolved on as ever. The command of the artillery, of 
which the assistance would be absolutely necessary, was in the hands 
of Sayyad §alabat Khan, a man well affected to Samsam-ud-daulah, 
whose loyalty was now doubted. This command was taken away, and 
given on the 22nd Shawwal (i7th September, 1718) to Ghazi-ud-^^^^ 
J^an, Ghilib Jang, who could be on as having no sort of connec- 
tion with the Sayyads or Samsam-ud-daulah ; nay, he might be accounted 
their enemy, for owing to the scanty favour that they had shown him, 
was living in poverty, in spite of his mansah of 7,000 

MulaiiiBaiid, 390, Kamwar Khan. 181," v;';. 
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After Sarbaland Khan and Samsam-uhdanlali had been entrusted 
with the task of assuaging the anger of Qatb-ul-mulk, they succeeded 
by smooth speeches and plausible arguments in bringing him, to some 
extent, into a more reasonable frame of mind. He agreed to appear 
once more in darbar. It was faithfully promised that there should 
never again be anything to disturb his mind, or arouse differences of 
opinion. Rajah Ajib Singh having also absented himself, the toaztr 
advised that he also should be conciliated, and that they should be 
brought to darbar together. This was accordingly done and the Rajah 
propitiated. On the 26th Shawwal, 1130 H. (2lst Septembez", 1718), 
Rajah Ajit Singh repaired to the wazirs house* Sarbuland Kjian and 
Samsam-ud-daulah came on behalf ot His Majesty, and requested that 
the two nobles might mount and set out. The two envoys, mounted on 
one elephant, preceded them to the palace. Qutb-ui-mnlk and Rajah 
Ajit Singh followed, riding upon one elephant. Speeches full of ap- 
parent peace and goodwill were interchanged, outwardly all cause of 
quarrel between the parties had been removed, and at the wazlr^s request 
the country of Bikaner was conferred upon the Rajah. But acute 
observers likened the situation to the well-known description of an 
hour-glass: 

‘‘ They are joined together like an hour-glass, 

Hearts full of dust and faces all clear. 

Section? 28. — Kizam-umfulk is Summoned. 

Samsam-ud-daulah was suspected of treachery, I‘tiqad Khan’s talk 
came to nothing, Sarbuland Khan had become lukewarm, Ajit Singh, 
false to his salt, had gone over to Qutb-ul-mulk 1 Who was there left? 
Farruj^siyar thought now ol Nizto-ul-mulk, then faujdar of Murada- 
bad,^ and sent a farman recalling him to Court, in the hope that from 
him deliverance might come. Hizam-ul-mulk crossed the Jamnah to- 
wards the end of Shawwal and camped near Khizrahad.^ Nawab Sadat 
EJan, father-in-law of the Emperor, went out to meet him (29th Shaw- 
wal 1130 H., 24th September, 1728) and escorted him to the presence 
Parrukhsiyar now made ovez^tures to Kizam-ul-mulk. But at the same 

I Shiu Das, 19a. 

Cun shiBhah-i-sa^ at and^ paiwastah ha-ham f 

Dilha hamah fur-i-^ahar^ wa rithd hamah sif, 

literally, **dast,” metapliorically, “ill-will, yexation.” Mirza Muham- 
mad, 392, Kamwar Ehan. 181-2. 

^ IPor his appointment to Muradabad see back, Section 21 , 

. ^ Kamwar Sian says the camp was near the Tdgah. The two places are not 
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time, as lie was greatly afraid of tlie ■■Sayyads, lie bound s tlie'Nawab to 
disclose Botbiiig, nntii one of the men devoted to liis cause had removed 
Qotb-nl-nmlk out of their way. Nizam-nl-mulk saw plainly enough 
that on these conditions the enterprize was hopeless, and therefore 
amused the Emperor with procrastinating words, without committing 
himself. Day after day passed until Earruttsiyar despaired of assist- 
ance in this direction. A few months afterwards ( I6th Safar llSl H., 
7th January, 1719), Earrukhsiyar, in his heedless, short-sighted way, 
finally alienated Hizam-ul-mulk by removing him from his appointment 
in Chaklah Muradahad, which was then erected into a §uhah and confer- 
red on the favourite I‘tiqad Ehan (Muhammad Murid) J 

Section 29. — Mir Jumlah's Second Eetton to Dihli. 

We have already told® how in 1128 H. (March, 1716} Mir Jumlah 
was exiled first to Sihrind and then to Labor. He had never abandoned 
hope of a return to Court, but Earrukhsiyar was too frightened of the 
Sayyads to accord his consent. At length, the Emperor, having screwed 
up his courage to the sticking place, recalled Mir Jumlah. As soon as 
Qutb-ul-mulk learnt this, he sent to ask Earrukhsiyar why, if there was 
no quarrel left between them, he should have sent for Mil' Jumlah. 
Erightened at this remonstrance, EarruMbsiyar cancelled his first order. 
But Mir Jumlah, directly he had received the farm^n, had started on 
his return, and paying no attention whatever to the second order, hur- 
ried on by forced marches. Knowing what anger would be aroused in 
Qutb-ul-mulk’s breast by Mir Jumlah’s ari'ival, Earrukhsiyar despatch- 
ed Shahbiz Khan, to turn him back wherever he might be found. 
Even this measure was powerless to arrest his coui'se. However, as Mir 
Jumlah perceived that, out of fear of the Wazir, Earrukhsiyar would 
decline to see him, he decided to give himself out as an adherent of the 
Sayyads. Accordingly he went straight to Qutb-ul-mulk’s house, 5th 
Zu,l Qa‘dah (29th September, 1718). Earruhhsiyar, overpowered by 
anger, took away Mir Juralab's rank and gave orders to resume the 
mansion, known as Asad Khau^s, which had been granted him, and 
conferred it upon Samsam-ud-daulah. Energetic men were sent with 
orders to remove him from the house of Qutb-ul-mulk to that of the late 
Eidae Khan. Qutb-ul mulk was much enraged at this action, and the 
ill-will which had been hidden under a pretended reconciliation, was 
now again shown openly. The Wazir wrote (5tli Zu,l Qa'dah, 29th 

i Shiii Das 18b, (copy of Farman)^ Mirza Muhammad, 401. 

® Section 22, 

S Tmkish for slave. 
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September, 1718) to his brother, Husain ‘All Khan, requesting him to 
leave the Dakhin at once and return to Diiili. In bis letter, after 
referring to the enemies who bad obtained the ear of His Majesty, he 
recounts the story of Jai Singh, Sawae’s, campaign against Ouri, 
Jat, and the quarrel arising from its termination, his fear of assassina- 
tion, and his measures to collect additional troops. There is no doubt 
that Qutb-ul-mulk’s fears for his personal safety were not unfounded. 
For instance, on the 29tli Sbawal (24th September, 1718), when he was 
seated in the office of the Ducan engaged in signing documents, spies 
brought him word that an outbreak was planned, whereupon he called 
hurriedly for a 'palhl^ and was carried home.^ 

One of the strange occurrences of this time, one remaining quite 
unexplained, was the sudden appearance in the imperial audience hall, 
onthelith Shawwai (6feh September, 1718), of a man who took his 
seat on the marble platform, the place where the kkawas or pages 
stand, and made three salams or reverences, with bis sword. When 
told by the carpet-spreaders and guards to desist, he drew his sword 
and attacked them, whereupon one of the guards dispatched him with 
his dagger. Ho one knew who he was or what his object had been. 
His body was made over to the Kotivah^ 

When Farrukhsiyar heard that Husain ‘AH Khan had been written 
to, he sent oE Samsani-ud-daulah to allay the Wazir’s apprehensions. 
On the 6fch Z,ul Qaklah (30th September, 1718) he went out hunting, 
and on his way home sent a message that he was about to honour Qutb- 
nl-mulk with a visit. It so happened that Rajah Ajit Singh had been 
told of a plot made by Farrukhsiyar to seize him, when he, as in duty 
bound, should come out to the door of his house, to make obeisance at the 
time of the Emperor’s passing by. This may have had no other founda- 
tion than in the Rajah’s evil conscience, for, as Khafi Etan says, it is 
a proverb that : “ The faithless are full of fear.’’^ In any case the fact 
z^emains that Ajit Singh sought that day a refuge with Qutb-ui-mulk. 
As soon as the Emperor heard of the Rajah’s presence, he counter- 
manded his orders, and sent Sayyad Najm-ud-diu ‘Aii Khan to say, that 
if that base-born pig had not been at the Wazir’s house, he vrould have 
paid him a visit. On the arrival of the boat {nimarah)^ opposite the 

i Kamwai' KF an. 182 ; Mirza Mahammad, 404, is a lifcfcle different, Mirza 
Mubammad, 385, Shiu Das, I7h (copy of letter to i^usain ‘Ali Kliaa.l 

» Kamwar ghan, 181. 

3 in ]^a*if . 

^ Mawarah^ these boats were fashioned into fanciful shapes such as wild 
animals, etc* They were roofed in at one end, which was covered with broad cloth j 
they were better finished and lighter than a common boat (kishtl)^ The boatmen 
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Wazir’s liotisej the Bmperor directed the boatmen to increase the ir 
speed, in spite of the fact that the imperial ecpiipage was drawn np? and 
the wazir waiting on the river bank to receive him. Thus this occasion 
for untying the knot was lost, and the Emperor turned again to 
Samisammd-claiilali for advice. That noble repaired to Qatb-iil-mnlk’s 
on the 9th Zu, I Qa’dah (3rd October, 1718) and conferred with him. 
At this time, by i^eason of the rise of Ttiqad Khan (Muhammad 
Murad), Samsam-nd-danlah. had fallen out of favotir with Farrnlh- 
slyar, and was even suspected by him of treachery. Being aware of 
this change of feeling, he was now far from well-affected to the 
Emperor, had improved his relations with Qutb-nl-mulk, and had. 
inspired that noble with full confidence in his friendship. Listening to 
his advice, Qatb-ul-mulk presented himself in darhBr^ made his obei- 
sance, and, to all appearance, thequai’rei was again made up, alter the 
usual false speeches had been exchanged. ^ 

The story goes that Samsam-ud-daulah had planned with Farru^- 
siyar the arrest of Qutb-ul-mulk. The Emperor was to take his seat 
in the Tashik IDvanah^ or chapel, round which the armed attendants 
were to be secretly collected. When the moment came, the signal was 
to be given by the cry of Qul \ ” and, rushing in, the slaves were to 
seize the wazir and hurry him off to prison. Qatb-ul-mulk having 
entered with a small following, Farrukhslyar, when the time came, 
called out as agreed on, Qul ! ” From some motive, either of pru- 
dence or friendship, Samsam-ud-daulah, instead of repeating the signal, 
changed the word, and shouted ! ” (armed retinue), the woi’d 

used to signify that all those waiting for audience should be admitted. 
This slight change of one letter disarranged the whole plan. The 
slaves never stirred. But a large number of Qutb-ul-mulk’s armed 
retinue at once appeared in the audience-chamber, and Farru kh slyar 
was much disturbed at seeing this crowd. As soon as the minister had 
left, he vented his rage on Samsam-nd-daulah. In his access of passion 
he threw at his favourite the seal, the box for holding the ink used 
with it, and, as some add, a metal spittoon. After this catastrophe 
Samsam-ud-daulah absented himself for several days, nor did lie return 
until Farrnl^slyar liad written him a friendly note in his own hand, 
asking Inm to attend court as usual.^ 

were mostly from Kashmir and used Kashmiri calls to each other when working. 
Anand Ram, ( Mukhlis) fol. 166b, B. M. Oriental, No. 1813 (Elliot 

MSS.). Anand Ilatn quotes Babar as to the convenience of boat travelling, 

^ Ih, 803, 804, Kamwai” Khan, 182, Mirza Muhammad, 405. 

* Mirza Mohammad, 405, Kliushbal Cand, 411a, Shiu Las I7a, Yahya Khan 
123b, Kilrn Raj, ^Ihratnamah^ 56a, Kamwar ^an» 183. 

J. I. 41 
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After a few days tlie Emperor went out again on a liiinting espedi- 
tion, acoompanied by many officers and state officials : and, as nsnal, the 
rnmoar spread that on this occasion, when Qntb-iil-mnlk appeared to 
make his obeisance, hands would be laid upon him, Qutb-ul-mnlk, re- 
ceiving a hint from Samsainvud-daulah, came surrounded by men ; when 
he dismounted at the entrance, five hundred fully-armed soldiers dis- 
mounted with him. In spite of all that the chamberlain (Ifr/* Tozah) 
and attendants {yasawal) could say, the whole of these men followed 
into the audience tent. Farrukhsiyar was greatly perturbed at the 
sight, and it was with much constraint that he was able to utter a few 
words of compliment before he dismissed the visitor. Farther attempts 
to heal the breach were made. On the 20th Zu,l Qa’dah (14th Octo- 
ber, 1718) Zafar Khan, the foixrtli Bakhsbi, took Ftiqad Khan to Qutb- 
ul-mulk’s house, when the favourite and the wazir interchanged pre- 
sents, and three days afterwards, Sarasam-ud-daulah visited I^tiqad 
Kham About this time Farrul^siyar, always of a suspicious nature, 
came to the conclusion that his foster-mother, who lield an honoured 
position in the harem, and 1‘timad Khan, a eunuch, had betrayed his 
secret projects to the Sayyads.^ 

Sectioiv 30 , — Mir Jumlah Pardo^ted* 

■ After waiting for more than a month, Mir Jnnilah was at last 
admitted to audience on the 7th Zu,l Hijjah (31st October, 1718) 
under the auspices of Nizam-ul-mulk, He received the addition of 
** Tarhhan to his former titles.^ Thi^ee days afterwards, it being tlie 
day of the ‘Id, the Emperor proceeded to the ‘Idgah for the usual ob- 
servances, but by his express order Qutb-ul-mulk did not attend. The 
reason for this prohibition was that Farru]disiyar recollected and resen- 
ted the failure of his plans on the day of the former ‘Id at tlie end of 
Bamazan. On the 12th (5th Kovember, 1718) I‘tiqad Khan paid Mir 
Jnmlali a visit at his house, and the next day, by the Emperor’s order, 
he invited Mir Jumlah to a banquet in return. All this intercourse 
was encouraged by Farru^siyar in the hope that the chief nobles 
would join with him heart and soul in the destruction of Qutb-ul-mnlk. 
But all was without avail. The bringing forward of I‘tiqad Khan had 

1 This gives Kamwar Qan, 183, an opening for quoting the saying, “ one 
spot (or dot) turns ^^mahram/^ into “ mujrhnj (a crimi- 

nal)*’ : 

Mahram ha yah nuhtah mujrim shavvad^ 

S For the meaning and attributes of this distinction, see Blochmann, I., 
364, and TanMiA-yamhidl^ Ross and Elias, p, 65, note. 
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estranged many who were otherwise well affected to the Emperor’s per* 
son, and had caused them to enter into terms with Quth-ul-mulk. By 
expatiating on the wazir’s Sayyad lineage, on his claims for service 
done, and on his bravery in the field, they found reasons for holding that 
righi} was on his side. 1‘tiqM Khan’s sudden rise, which was without 
apparent justification, rankled like a thorn in their hearts. Earrutt- 
slyar paid no heed to this discontent, but continued to support Btiqad 
Khan, whose counsels he received as equivalent to a revelation from on. 
high, nor could he bear the man to be away from him for a moment.,’ 
At the annual rejoicing for the defeat of Jahandar Shah, 15th Zu,l 
Hijjah 1130 H. (Sfch hTovember, 1718), Qatb-ui-mulk did not attend^ 

Section 31. — Husain ‘Ah gH:lN’s Start from the Dakhin. 

On the 1st Muharram 1131 H. (23rd November, 1718) an official 
report reached the Court that in the previous month Husain ‘All Khin 
had started from AurangahM. On the 22nd Muharram (14th Decem- 
ber, 1718) he left Burhanpur, and Ujjaiii on the 4fch Safar (26th 
December, 1718), continuing his route via Mandeshwar.^ Before 
this time he had put forward a pretext that the Dakhin climate did not 
agree with him, and had asked to be recalled. Farrul^siyar said he 
might try a change to Ahmadabad, and if he did not x’ecover, he might 
then return to Hindustan. About this time Husain ‘All JKhau also 
reported that Ma‘in-ud-dm,^ a reputed son of Prince Akbar, the rebel 
son of ‘Alamgir, had been captured by Rajah Sahu, the Mahrattah, and 
made over to him, on the condition that he obtained the release of the 
Rajah’s mother and brother, who had been prisoners since the year 
1101 H. (15th Muharram 1101 H., 28fch October, 1689) and were still at 
DihlL Parrukhsiyar ordered the BaWishi to send the pretended prince 
to Dihii.^ 

Compliance with this order did not fall in with Husain All Khan’s 
plans ; for his brother’s, Qutb-ul-mulk’s, letter had already warned him 
that hivS presence was necessary at Court. He had already made up his 
mind to return to Hindustan, and the fiction of having found a son of 
Prince Akbar was only part of this design, and in fact a mere excuse. 

i Ktowar Khan. 183, 184, Mirza Mufeammad, 410. 

* Maudeshwar, Thornton, 645, now in Sindiah’s dominions, Lat, 24'’ 1', Long. 
75 ® 9 '. 

^ ^AT^ivaUi'-Miawaqmf 16. 127a, refers to the pretended prince as Jawin Baldit, who 
had come to the lOirnatak from Iran when Prince Akbar died. Yaljtya Khan, I24a, 
says he was called a son of Kam Ba^-sh. 

Kimwar Khan, ghiii Das, 20a, ]^afi Khan. II., 793, 796. 
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fie had given oui in open darhar that he expected the arrival from 
Satarah of a prince, Muln-nd-din Husain, vson of Prince Akbar. When 
Prince Akbar, after rebelling against the Emperor ^llamgir, left India 
for Isfahan, this son had been, it was said, left behind. Equipage 
suitable for a prince of the Gargani family was prepared ; scarlet tents, 
a throne, and a crown were made ready. The Mir Bakhshi at the same 
time annoanced that he was about to pay a visit to Hindustan. The 
youth selected for the role of royal pretender was the son of a Qazi in 
one of the Dakhiii towns, good looking, talented, and with some exter- 
nal resemblance to the princes of the royal house. Mu^azzam Khan, a- 
jama^lar, was deputed to bring to camp the so-called prince. The news 
writers and intelligencers asked for instructions as to what entry they 
should make. The Nawab replied that he would in a short time make 
a report, and himself write detailed letters to Court, Hext clay the 
tents were pitched outside the city ; more soldiers were enlisted and a 
inontli*s pay given to them in advance. Terms were come to with Rajah 
Sahu, and payment to him of the Ohauth^ or one-fourth of the revenues 
of the Dakhin, was agreed to, Husain ‘All Khan also obtained the ser- 
vices of Mahrattas at the daily rate of one rupee for each man, to be 
paid from the time of crossing the Karbada until their return home.^ 
After three or four days, Mu‘m-ud-dm Husain was placed on an 
elephant in a high-sided canopy, with a white cloth over it to keep out 
the dust. Red and white tents were erected, a deep ditch was dug all 
imund his camp, sentinels were set, and all the exteimals of royalty 
were assigned to him. To keep up appearances, Husain ‘Ali Khati 
went daily to have a mujrU or ceremonious interview with his prisoner, 
such as would he necessary in the case of a real prince.^ 

Finally on the 15th Shawwal (10th September, 1718) Husain ‘Ali 
appointed his brother, Saif-ud-dln ‘All Khan, to the coiumand of a 
vanguard of 4,000 to 5,000 men, and sent him towards Bmhanpur to 
collect artillery and other stores. ‘Him ‘Ail H} an, 8 Ids nephew and 
adopted son, was named as Ms representative during Ins absence. 
Saif-ud-din ‘All ^han temporarily replaced Jan Hisar Khan as gover- 

1 a. Duff, 197. 

^ Fam Eajj, ‘Ihratnmndh^ 64jb, 

S ‘Alim ‘All Khan had been adopted when an infant, (Kam Eaj, ^Ihratmmahy 64b.) 
The farmdn of appointment can be seen in Maj ma^-ul-mshd (litho.) p. 84. It in- 
cludes the 6 suhahs of the Dakhin with the fmijddr-Bhip of the Karnatafc and of Bijapur, 
and the collectorship {tah0ddn) of the tribute (peshhash) due from the zamindars 
of Sondha and Bidnur. Mubariz Khan, Daler ^an, and the other governors were 
placed under him, and letters notifying this fact were transmitted to them through 
him. 
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nor of Khandesli, and Sadai S^an, an old officer now blind of bo Ii 
eyes, was sent as commandant of tlie fort at Ahmadnagard *Aliin All 
IDaaii was put under tlie tutelage of Slaaakara Aiuliiar, a trusted agent 
oi Rajali Saiiu.^ ..About November, 1718, Husain Ali Kban started 
himself,® accompanied by Say jad Asadullah (Nawab Auliya), the sons 
of Jan, Nisar Khan,. Hwaz- Khan, deputy governor ,ol' Barar, Asad .All 
.Khan, the. one-handed, .the ..iAii. Murad Khaui, ,Dil Daler Khan (brother 
of Lutfiillah Kham Sadiqb Ikhtisas Khan (grandson of Khan'Z.amin). . - 
Hajx Saifiillah Khan. Zia-ud -dm Khan/ rH-ira# of the DaMiin, Kiriiz All 
Khan, Barhah, i/xe s Baldishi, Diyanat !Oian (grandson 

of Ainanat.Khian, .^Kh.afi), Rajah' Jai Singh, Biindelah, Rajah Muhkani. 
Singh, .one of the chief employes, and Khkr Kh.an, Panni (sister’s, son -of 
Baud Khan, Panni) . ^ . In all there were twenty-two imperial , comm.an- 
ders, many of whom followed unwillingly. There were 8,000 or 9,000 
of his own troops and 11,000 or 12,000 Mahrattas, besides Bhils and 
Talingas. He carried with him nearly all the civil establishments 
of .the Dakhin, and anyone who made excuses and turned back, was 
punished by the loss of hxs jagvr,^ The total force was 25,000 
horsemen, besides the artillery, and 10,000 to 11,000 infantry armed 
with matchlocks. At the head of the Mahrattas were Bala Ji Wiswa- 
iiiith, the Peshwa, Kliandu Rao Dhabariyali, Sauta,^ and some 
others. These leaders received horses and elephants, robes of honour, 

1 ghafi Khln, II., 797. ^ 

8 For Shankara, see Grant Dn:K, 197, Khafi Khan, II., 796. 

5 Khafi Khun, the historian, was himself present in Hasaiu *Ali Khan’s army, 
see II., 798. He liad Jasb been removed from the faujjddn of Mnstafabad. 

Mnhammad Qfisim, Lahori, 22-5. Il^tisa.? Khan, eldest son of Manavvar 
Khan, Qntbi, son of Hanavvar Khan, son of Khan Zarntm, Ma^dsir-nUtimm'd, III., 
65e5, Zia-iid-din Khan, dlwdn of the Dakhin, see ifa, dsJ.r--uUumard^ III., 36, and Khafi 
Khun, II., 790, Diyanat Khan, grandson of Anaanafc Khan, jfa ,(7s{r~ul-umardj I., 
268. Diyanat Khrni, No. 2, id. II., 62, Kujah Muklmni Singli (Khatrl), 
timard, II. , 330, died JamadI II, 1137 H., TdriM'^-^iu/iammcuU. For the Pannis, see 
Ma^dsir ‘Ul^umar df 63. Instead of Jai Singh ” the Slyar-td~mutai aMo>rm hm 

“ Partit Singh.” 

6 Khafi ^an, II., 803. 

® Oi' Khandi. This man was Rajah Sahu’s so-called 8?7baliddr in Khandesb, 
(Khafi ^an, II,, 798j. An abstract of his career runs thus (Grant Duff, 162, 163, 
196, 209) : he was x>reseTit at the council held after the death of Sambha Ji (1689) j 
arid took a part in the flight of Raja Ram. In 1716, after a long absence, he re- 
appeared at the court of Satara and was made Sendpati (commander-in-Gliief). Tie 
died in 1721, shortly after the defeat of Alim All Khan. Santa Ji was said to bo 
the natural son of Parsii Ji, Bhonslah (G. Duff, 199, note). Briggs in a note (p. 178) 
calls him Santa Ji, Kadam* 
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and money for expenses, witb many promises of fiiinre reward in 
addition to the release of Bajah Sambha’s wife and son. These 
promises included ratification of the treaty for a grant of the Ghauth^ 
or one-fourth share in the revenues of the Dakhin, a grant of the 
Sardesmiihhl or ten per cent, on the collections, and a confirmation of 
the hereditary Mahrattah territory, or Sioa-raj^ Each Mahrattali 
trooper was to receive from the Yiceroy’s treasure-chest half a rupee, 
or, as some say, a rupee a day. A number of zamindai'S and their 
levies also joined. The most disturbing rumours as to the fate of 
Qutb-ul-mulk, passed from mouth to mouth throughout Aurangabad.^ 

Consternation was produced in Parrul^slyar’s mind by the news 
of Husain ’ All Khan’s approach. Ikblas Khan, who was supposed to 
have great influence with the Sayyad, was sent off at once to intercept 
him and persuade him to return.® Early in Safar 1131 H. (end of 
December, 1718) this envoy came up with Husain ‘Ali Khan in the 
neighbourhood of Mandfi in $uhah Malwah. Instead of loyally execut- 
ing his trust, Ittlas !^an employed his secret interviews with the 
Mzr BaJch^t in filling his mind with stories of the peril of his brother’s 
position, of the threatening assemblage of great nobles at Dihlf, and 
of the overpowering infl.uence acquired by 1‘tiqad Khan (Muhammad 
Murad), Instead of being appeased, Husain ^Ali Khan was made only 
more eager than before to reach Dihli. At first, some danger was 
apprehended from the attitude assumed by Muhammad Amin Khan, Oin, 
governor of Malwah, then encamped near Ujjain. Kapr-ud-din Khan, 
Irani, superintendent of the viceroy’s stables, had been sent off to 
interview Muhammad Amin Khan and discover his intentions, when 
suddenly news was received that he had marched for Dihli without 
orders.® 

I G. Duff, 19S, Khifi ]aan, 11., 794. 

S Khafi Kkan, II. , 799, says Ifflas gfian started at the end of Shawwal 1130 
H. (24th September, 1718). This is too early to fit in with the other authorities. 
Kam Raj, ^ Ibratndmah^ 65a, says Husain *Ali ^an was at Sarae Muhammad A'zam 
Shah north of the Narbada river, when I^las ^an joined him. He calls I^las 
Khan the Mir Munskl. 

S Krom Amm-ud-din’s letter to IMas ^an, it would seem that on starting for 
MMwah, Muhammad Amin ^an had bragged much of the aid he would obtain 
from the Afghan chief, Dost Muhammad Khan (afterwards of Bhopal). Nothing 
came of these boasts. But he wrote to Dihli demanding impossible reinforcements 
in men and artillery and extravagant advances of money. His applications were 
rejected, and it was assumed at Dihli, as it turned out quite rightly, that he 
meant to heat a retreat. Probably he also received a summons from Farrnkhsiyar 
to return to Court (See later on Section 33). Dastur-uUIn'^df p, 53, Khafi Khan, 
11., 794-799, 800* 
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The farmBn carried by Ikhlag Khaiij after acknowledging the 
receipt of Husain ‘Ali Kluan^s report of his coming to Conrt with, the 
son of Prince Akbar and reciting his promise to Rajah Sahii, the 
AEahrattah rnler, (first) that the youth should not be killed, (secondly) 
that the Rajah’s mother and brother should be released, goes on to 
sfcate that the conditions asked for were accepted. For such an impoi^- 
taiit business it was right for him to come, and His Majesty yearned to 
see him. At the same time, public affairs in the Dakhin were not in a 
position to admit of his absence, and the Mahrattas would seize the 
opportunity to give trouble. He ought, therefore, to return to his own 
government. All necessary instructions had been given to Ikhlas 
Khan who would impart them orally ; and the prisoner should be made 
over to him on a signed and valid receipt. As for Rajah SahCi’s 
requests, they would be granted in whatever way Husain ‘All Ehan 
chose to lay them before the throne. 

In his reply, Husain ‘AH Kban admitted that to come to Court 
without orders was opposed to rule, but he required to represent in per- 
son certain matters pertaining to the Dakhin, and there was also the 
prisoner, with whose custody there was no one he could trust. He 
alleged that he had left a trustworthy deputy in the Dakhin. When^ 
on r-eaching Malwah, Ikhlas Ebian had delivered to him the farman, he 
had at once made ready to return. But the officers of the Mahrattah 
rajah, who were in his company at the head of a large force, swore 
that unless he remained, they could nev'er secure the release of the 
Rajah’s mother and brother. hTow, if they were to suspect him of 
treachery, the consequences might be dreadful. Moreover, he was 
overcome by his longing to see His Majesty once more, he had come a 
long way, the remaining distance was short ; he had therefore decided 
to push on, make over the prisoner, discuss certain matters of the Dak- 
hin, and then return at once to his own government. On these pretexts 
he disregarded the order to retrace his steps.^ 

Section 32. — Progress of Events at DihlI. 

By the middle of Mubarram 1131 H. (7th December, 1718) Qutb- 
ul-mulk had been absent from Court for two or three months. In that 
month the Emperor passed several times close to his house on the way 
to and from Firnz Shah’s Laih^^ towards which he had gone to hunt, 
but on no occasion had Qutb-ul-mulk come out to the door to make his 

I Shiu Das, 20, 21b. 

^ There were two pillars at Dihli known as ZM'h4‘F/,ruz Bliah, The first was 
bronght bj x'ivex’* from a place 90 hoB to the north, and put up in Kotilah FIruz Shah 
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olbeisaBce^ as required by etiquette, Famil^slyar was now in a state 
of terror at the approach of Husain ‘A.li Khan, whose weil-hnown 
■violence of temper and vigour of purpose he much dreaded. He and 
his ad visei’s thought it prudent therefore to win over Qutb-ul-niulk, 
so that he might act as a peace-maker and not as an iiicreaser of 
strife. Since, hy this time FarrulAslyar had abandoned all hope of 
destroying the Sayyads, success in this new project was looked on as 
far from impossible. But, as Yahya Khan says, he did not recollect the 
saying, ‘‘After you have lost your sight what is the use of tx^eat- 
ment 

Accordingly, on the 26th Muharram (18th December, 1718) Har- 
ruHisiyar embarked in his boat on the Janinah and was taken to the 
wazir^s door. Qutb-ul-mulk came out to meet him and bowed his head 
so as to touch the Emperor’s feet, Rich oSerings were brought and 
presented. In return Earrukhsiyar took off the turban he was wearing 
and placed it on the minister’s head along with the costly jewels 
attached to it, adding a suit of clothes which he had himself worn.^ 
Breakfast was eaten and a siesta taken in the house before his return to 
the palace. On his departure, after the exchange of many vows and 
promises, Ratn Oand and some others received robes of honour. Kam- 
war Khan here justly quotes a line to the effect that such promises 
were as much to be relied ou as the winds of heaven.® 

The next day, the 27th, about midday, Qutb-ul-mulk appeared at 
the Audience, made the usual oferings, and was dismissed. That after- 
noon there was an outbreak among the tnoops, and it very nearly ended 
in an attack on Qiitb-ul-mulk’s mansion. On one side were the 
artillery headed by Bika, Hazarl on tbe other, the men of Rajah 
Ajit Singh and of Onra, Jat. The fight lasted over three hours, many 

near the Masjid at Firuzabad, Chapter III., p., 47. It stands a few 

hundred paces to the south of the present city, (Thornton, 26), 

The second pillar is shown in the map of Bihli and its environs, made in 1808 
and prefixed to E. Thomas’ " Chronicles of the Pathan Kings” (8vo, 1871). It is 
there named, Shah Fakir’s lath. ” It stood on. the old bank of tbe Jamnah, north 
of the new city, half-way between it and Wazlrabad. This is, I presume, tlie same 
as the lath ” of the Kiishak-i^shik^v in the p. 8, chapter 3, and Carr Stephens, 
140, Tbe second of these pillars is, in all probability, tbe one referred to in the 
text. As to the removal of these pillars to, and their re-erection at Dihli, see Shams- 
i-Sir&j, ‘Afif, T(mM4~Firilz BhahJ, Elliot, III., 350, 351. 

^ az Mirahl-i-hasarat fibre sud na dm'ad. Yahya Khan, fol. 124a, Kamwar 
^an, 186, Mirza Muhammad, 417. 

» A mark of high favour, according to the Mughal ceremonial. 

S Tahiyah har & had-i-^abd na arodn hard, 

^ Or Tika. A Hazdn is equivalent to a captain of artillery. 
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on botli sides weie killed, and only tlie coming-on of niglit separated ilia 
combatants, ^azi-ud-din Kban, Gbialib Jang, tlie commander of tli© 
artillery, Sa‘id Qali Mian, Qdl, and Sayyad Najm-nd-dln ^Ali Kian 
intervened, and the quarrel was made up. Zafar Khan waS sent by the 
Emperor to make excuses and apologise to Rajah Ajit Singh.^ 

At his own interview Qutb-nl-mulk had told the Emperor of Rajah 
Ajit Singh’s discontent, which ought in his opinion to be removed. 
Acting on this opinion, Earrukhsiyar on the 1st Safar (23rd December, 
1718) went with Qutb-ul-mulk to Rajah Ajit Singh’s quarters, and 
presents were interchanged. He remained over an hour and then went 
on his way. On the following day the wastr and Rajah Ajit Singh 
proceeded together to the Emperor’s audience. To all appearance the 
breach was closed once more. The next man requiring to be conciliated 
was Sarbuland Khan, Mubariz-ul-mulk, Dilawar Jang. He had been 
appointed, as we have already said, to Agrab, and after enlisting a large 
force marched as far as Farid ab ad. His expenses were heavy, and he 
was at all times a bad financier. Ifarrukhsiyar neither recalled him in 
order to strike a decisive blow, nor sent him any remittance from the 
treasury. Sarbuland Khan parted with everything he had, even down 
to his dwelling-house, and then came back from Earidabad without 
orders, and sought refuge in Old Dihli. His mansah had been taken 
from him in eonsequence. On the 6th Safar (28th December, 1718) 
Qutb-ul-Mulk went to him and brought him to audience.* 

By this time Farruldisiyar began to see that Qutb-ui-mulk and 
Husain ‘Ali Khan had obtained the upper hand of him. All his 
efforts were now directed to propitiating his enemies. Qutb-ul-muik 
was raised on the 6tli Safar (28fch December) from 7,000, 7,000 Horse to 
8,000, 8,000 horse, of which 5,000 were duaspah (two horses each), and he 
received a gif t of 5 and 80 of dmi,^ Ttiqad Khan (liubam- 

mad Murad) and Zafar Khan, Turrah-i-baz, having acted as negociators 
between the Emperor and Qutb-ui-mulk, the supposed happy results 
were attributed to tbeir exertions. The former was now styled Rukn- 
ud-daulah, I‘tiqad Khan, Bahadur, Farrukhshabi, with the rank of 7,000, 
7,000 horse, of which 4,000 were duaspah. To Zafar Khan’s titles were 
added the words Rustam Jang; he was given the insignia of the fish 
dignity, and he was promoted,to 6,000, On the following day, 7tli Safar 
(29th December), Husain ‘Ali Khan was promoted to 8,000, 8,000 horse 

1 Mirza Muhammacl, 4X7, 418; Kiimwar Khan, 185,186, Khafi Khan. II. 800. 

S Kamwar Khan, 186; Mirza Muhammad, 427 ; Khali i^an, II., 801. 

S Forty to the rupee, about £96, 666 at present values. 

J* I. 42, 
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of wMcli 5,000 were ^naspaJi, and4 and 80 lahks oi dam ere. gmnU 
ed to 

Several appointments were made under the renewed influence of 
Qutb-iil-miilk, On the IGth Safar 1131 H. (7tli January, 17 19) Sarbii- 
Ipvud Ehan was appointed to Kabul, the former governor, Na§ir Khan, 
iiaving recently died at Peshawar.^ Maharajah Ajit Singh, on the 
same day, w^as gratified with the epithet of Rajeshar, added to his other 
titles, and the goverumeat of Ahmadabad-Gujarat was giTen to him, on 
the removal of Samsam-ud-daulah (San Daiirin). At the same time 
the Emperor’s own favourites were not forgotten. On the 16th Safar 
1181 H. {7th January, 1719) the cliahlah oi Miiradabad (part of the 
suhali of Dihli) was taken from Nizam-ul-mnlk and erected into a subah 
with the name of Ruknabid, and conferred on 1‘tiqad Khan,^ liis 
deputy being Pakhrullah Khan, his brother-in-law. Nizam-ul-mulk 
was thus entirely ousted from office, but Samsam-ud-daulah was con- 
soled the next day for the loss of Ahmadibad by appointment to Agrah, 
including the /az^yddr-sbip of Mathura.'^ 

Farrukhsiyar’s thoughts next turned to a reconciliation between 
Rajah Jai Singh, Sawae, and Qutb-ul-mulk. Jai Singh was displeased 
at the part which Qutb-ul-mulk had played in the matter of Curaman, 
Jat, As the Rajah liad taken Farr ukhsi v ar ’s side throughout, the latter 
was very anxious to favour him, but Qiitb-ul-mulk’s position having 
pi’oved so strong, he was afraid to do anything without a reconciliation. 
Therefore, on the 18th Safar (9th January, 1719), he sent Zafar Khan 
to the Rajah's house, and at this messenger’s suggestion the Rajah ac- 
companied him on a visit to Qutb-ul-mulk. Tiie Nawab received him 
most aflahly, and gave him a dagger and other things by way of present. 
A return visit was paid on the 24th, followed on the 25th (loth and 
IGth January, 1719) by a visit to the Rajah from Farrukhsiyarhimself, 
to whom valuabie oflierings were made both in cash and other things. 
The Rajah had also filled a reservoir {hmz) with rose-water and saffron, 
had adorned the trees with imported fruit, and in all ways strove to do 
lionour the occasion. His titles were increased to Raj-indar, Rajdhiraj.^ 

Section 33. — Return of Muhammad Amin Khan fbo3i Malwah. 

Muhammad Amin !^an who had, as we have se^eo, deserted the 

1 MIrza iiltibammad, 429. 

S Nasir Klian died, on the 24th Mubarram 1131 H., IGtli December, 1718. 

® HbafI Kban, II, 792, asserts that the chahlali was given in dhta^mah (liter- 
ally Red- seal or perpetual grant. 

^ MirzS Mnbammad, 414, 431,, Kamwar gian, 186. 

t Kamw'ar 187,/Mirza Mnbammad, 43|, 
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post o£ danger in Malwalij now arrived . near the city* In the prece- 
ding year he bad received orders to clear the Malwah province from a-n 
incursion of the Mahrattas, but owing to the delay he made, .for objects 
of his own, he fell under the imperial displeasure, was removed from 
the office of Second Baldishi, and exiled from Court as permanent gov- 
ernor of Malv’ah. From that time he bad been employed in his new 
province. In the interval Famikhsiyar. pursuing bis endeavours to 
destroy the Sayy ads, had recourse first to IQiau and then to 

Sarbuland Khan. Despairing of them, he turned next to Ajit Singh, 
who went over at once to the opposite side. Kizam-ul-niurk was next 
appealed to. Seeing clearly the Emperor’s want of firmness, lie de* 
dined to undertake the business himself, but continued to favour the 
idea and to give advice* Some say that on his suggestion his 
cousin, Muhiammad Amin Khan, was recalled. Ko doubt, if Kizam-ul- 
mulk and Muhammad Amin Khan, could have believed in the truth of 
the promises made to tbem, and had been properly supported, iii all 
probability the two Sayyads would have been uprooted easily enough. 
But Farrulffisiyar was a prey to unreasoning terrors, and he could never 
come to any firm resolve.^ 

When the rumours of Husain ‘All Khan’s intended I’eturn to 
Court were confirmed, Muhammad Amin ^i^an knew not what coarse 
to adopt. His force was not strong enough to enable him to throw 
himself across the Kawab’s route and block his way. To openly *evade 
a meeting would leave au indelible stain on his reputation for courage. 
Luckily, the order came for his return to Court and he set out at once.® 
Ill the meantime Farrukhsiyar came to the conclusion that he could 
never oust the Sayyads, and seeing no other way of escape tried to 
make friends with them. By this time Muhammad Amin Khan had 
mai’ched back as far as Agrah. Qatb-ul-mulk thereupon remarked 
that as bis Majesty had no longer any distrust of Iiim, why or where- 
fore had he recalled Muhammad Amin Kh.aa ? Farrukhsiyar. frighten- 
ed that there would be trouble, sent off urgent orders to Muhammad 
Amlii Haan directing bis return to Malwab. As this order did not suit 
that noble’s plans lie disobeyed it, and leaving his baggage in Igrah, 
he made forced marches towards Dihli. On the 20th Safar (11th 
January, 1719) he was at Barahpulah, a few miles to the south of the 
■citjv.-- 

On learning of Muhammad Amin Khan’s arrival, Quth-ul-mulk 

1 MIrza Muhammad, 433. 

® Khafi II, 802, on the other hand, asserts that he left Midwah ■without 

orders and without permission. 
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said to His Majesty: “It seems ■ that the servants of tlie State liave 
“ made disobedience of orders a babit. To sucli an extent is this tlie 
** case that, in spite of renewed orders to retrace bis steps, Mnbammad 
“ Amin Eban bas not discontinued bis advance to tbe capital.” Far- 
rul^siyar was put out at tbis complaint, and answered: Have you 
anyone yon can send to turn him back ? ” Tbe tmzir then sent Eajab 
Ratn Oand to persuade Muhammad Amin to return to bis government 
under pain of tbe imperial displeasure. Muhammad Amin ^aii used 
strong language, even in tbe Rajah’s presence, and utterly refused 
to obey. The Rajah reported tbis state of things to the 'minister. 
Qutb-ul-mulk, with much beat, repeated the matter to tbe Emperor, 
and caused him to become angry. Muhammad Amin Khan was depriv- 
ed of bis rank (mansah), and bis revenue assignments {jagirs) were 
attached. Qntb-ul-mulk considered tliat tbe stars in their courses 
were fighting for him, when tbe Emperor bad been estranged from such 
a high-placed and valiant noble. Forthwith be set to work to make bis 
own peace with Muljiammad Amin, and in two or three days obtained 
from tbe Emperor permission for him to enter the city, sending out his 
own brother Najm-ud-clin ‘Ali Eban, and Zafar Khan to escort him to 
bis home. This took place on tbe 29tb Safar (20th January). The 
incident turned Muhammad Amin Eban’s heart from FarruKhsiyar, and 
made him friendly to the cause of tbe Sayyads, at least to tbe extent of 
securing bis neutrality. 

At tbis point a few other changes may be noted. As a consequence 
of Muhammad Amin Ehan’s loss of favour, tbe office of paymaster to 
tbe Ahadls was taken from bis son, Qamr-ud-din Eban, and given to 
Zafar Eban, Turrab, on tbe 1st RabiM. 1131 H. (21st January, 1719). 
Then, Hnayatullab Eban, with whom Qutb-nl-mulk was displeased for 
bis refusal to bow before tbe authority of Rajah Ratn Cand, lost his 
appointment of Bzivd^n. But as Farrukhsiyar believed in this man’s 
honesty, he was not kept altogether out of employ, but transferred to 
tbe post of kkd^nsdman^ or Lord Steward, on tbe 3rd Rabi‘ I. 1131 H. 
(23rd January, 1719). The Diwanship of the Tan (assigned revenues) 
was made over to Rajah Bakht Mai, a protBge of Muhammad Far Ehan ; 
as for tbe Exchequer or ]^alisah, Qutb-ul-mulk was told to cainy on 
tbe duties till someone else was nominated, 4tb Rabi' 1. 1131 H, (24tb 
January, 1719).^ 

Section 34. — ARamL of Husaik ‘Ali Ehan at DihlI. 

Husain Ali Eban was approaching nearer and nearer to Dilbi. 


i Mirza Muhammad, 443. 
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He lefi} BnrlianpTir on tlae 22nd Mnliarram 1131 H. (I4tli DecexnBerj 
1718) and Hjjain on the 4tli Safari (26tli December, 1718), having 
crossed the Harbad a by the Akbarpur feiTj. The embassy of 
Khan, who had met him near Mandu, had been nnsnccessful in arrest- 
ing his march. Then by letters from Barqandaz Khiin, /awjddr of 
Gwalijar, and from his own agent at Court, he heard of the renewal of 
friendly intercourse on the 26th Mnharram 1131 H. (18th December, 
1718), between the Emperor and Qutb-nl-mulk. Publicly, he received 
the news with the remark that if His Majesty had no longer ill-will to 
them, they had no other object left than to serve him loyally ; after he 
had seen the Emperor and settled certain matters, he would return to tbe 
Dakhin without delay. The Dakhin officials, on leaving Aurangabad, 
had been told that they would be dismissed at the Eardapur pass ; on 
reaching that pass, they were ordered to come on to Burhanpur. At 
Burhanpur, much to their disgust, their continued attendance was 
enjoined. Thus, when the news of a return march to the Dakhin 
spread from tent to tent throughout the camp, all men received it with 
joy and looked forward to speedily seeing their homes again. But, 
in a day or two, persons in the confidence of Husain ^Ali S^an divulged 
the fact that privately he had expressed the opinion that this was 
only a new plot hatched by Earrukhsiyar. that it was absux*d on the 
face of it ; had they never heard the saying : When was a secret kept 
if it was told in an assembly ? ” A wise man could perceive tbe only 
possibly result, namely, if they fell into the clutches of the Emperor, 
their lives would he forfeited ; hut if they get hold of him, his escape 
was hopeless.® 

All this time the supposed prince was surrounded and guarded 
with the greatest care. An elephant with rich trappings was set apart 
for him, and he rode in a canopied seat with the curtains drawn on all 
four sides, so that no one could see or recognize him. A separate divi- 
sion of the army was told off to escort him, and surrounded his ele- 
phant on every side. He was accorded the state and dignity of an 
imperial prince, men of rank stood on watch all night I’ound liis quar- 
ters ; and on the march, two men sat behind the canopy waving fans of 
peacock feathers.® 

When they came to the Eana of D depur’s country, some vil- 
lages. and a great deal of sugar-cane were plundered by the 
men of the army. Soon afterwards a brahman sent by the Sana 

^ Khan says the 14t)h, but Mirza Mubammad, a more precise writer, 

gives the 4th. The report reached Dihli on the 29th (20th January, 719). 

» Mirza Muhammad, 433, ghafi Khan, II., 799, 800, 

® Shia Bas, 20a. 
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arrived with presents and cash ^ Strict orders were then ^ to 

refrain from injuring tlie crops. Gn the contrary, when they passed 
into the lands of Kajah Jai Singh Sawae, the offering hro ugh t hy one 
of his principal officers was refused, while many villages with their 
crops and cattle were pillaged by the camp followers. Even the women 
and children of the cultivators were looked on as lawful plunder and 
carried 

Another effort was now made hy EaiTukhslyar, on the 1st Rahi* I., 
1131^ H. (21st, January, 1719) to conciliate Husain ‘All Khan through 
‘Ahd-ul-ghafur. This man was married to a sister of 1‘tiqad EJian^s 
(Muhammad Murad’s) wife. Early in this reign he had joined Husain 
‘Ali Khan, was admitted to his intimacy, and made the confidant of his 
secrets. When his brother-in-law rose into favour, he asked permission 
from Husain ‘Ali Khan and returned to Court. Througli 1‘tiqad Khan 
he was made a Buhazari (2,000). He was now promoted to 2 500 zat 
with a standard, and deputed to interview Husain ‘All Khan, his 
former fnend. By this time even Farrukhsiyar’s intimates began to 
despair of him. Amin-ud-din wrote : “ The complexion of affairs 
‘‘changes here daily, fickleness prevails, sense is absent, and every 
“moment one futile device is succeeded by another. It reminds one of 
“ the fable of the mice and the cat. In a deserted spot there were 
“ many mice, and every day the cat came and took two or three of 
“them* The mice met in council and resolved to hang a bell to the 
“cat’s neck, so that having warning they might flee in time. The bell 
“was got. But who was there able to attach it to the cat’s neck P” 
Farruldisiyar’s projects were of this sort, from which nothing but 
failure could result. He is represented as still believing that the storm 
would blow over as it bad done before. He did not seem to see that 
“to heal an estranged heart was as hard as to mend a broken glass,” 
and advice was thrown away upon him.^ 

When ‘Abd-ul- gli afur had started, Farrukhsiyar recollected that 
for a long time past Qutb-ul-mulk had urged thaf, until the office of 
Baroghah or Superintendent of the Privy Audience had been made 
over to one of liis brothers, he and his brother could not feel tlieihselves 
safe. As Husain ‘Ail ^Qian’s arrival grew nearer, the Emperor felt 
sui'e he would make the same request, nay, would never come to an 
audience till it had been granted. But if such an appointment were 
made, Samsam-ud-daulah would be ousted. He had long taken Farrukh- 

^ Safi KMti, II., 803. 

S Mirza Mnlmiumad, 443, sajs it was on the 4th. 

S Kamwar gfean, 187, Dastar-uI-InshS, 30. 
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siyar’a side, and though lately he had fallen out of favour, his public 
disgi-ace was not desired. Accordingly on the 10th llabi' 1. (30th 
January, 1719) he was consoled with the place of 2nd Bakhsiu, from 
vThich Islarii ffljgn was ejected. Samsam-ud-daulah’s duties as deputy 
of Husaiu ‘ Ali lOjan, the fii-st Baldjshi, were transferred to Zafar Khan, 
Im-mh, who was friendly with the Sayyads, and at the same time 
professed to be zealous for the Emperor. He made all the efforts he 
could to bring the parties to an agreement. For his atfempt.s to keep 
nends with everybody he was described, KhSfi Khan says, as “ the 
mgredient in every dish. ”i Sayyad Salabat aSu succeeded Zafar 
fflan as fourth Ba^shi.® 

Sarbulaud IQau had lately been appointed to Kabul, but was still 
c iseoiitented. To appease him the Emperor ordered Qutb-ul-mulk to 
visit took place on the 9th Rabi‘ I. (29th January, 

' Y’ ^‘‘^companving the ivazir. Sarbulaud Khan on the 

oL X moved out as far as the Salt Market on his way to Kabul. Three 
ays afterwa^s he was visited, by express orders, by Maharajah Aiit 
biugh and Maharao Bhim Singh. Then at Sarae Mihr Parwar nine 
vOs Toia the city, 3 iialted and awaited the course of events^ 

Another new appointment, mad© on the ISth Eabi‘ 1. 1181 H. (7th 
e ruary, 1719), was that of Nizam-nl-mulk to the province of ‘Azim- 
abad-Patuah in place of Khan Zama.. Khan. From the first up to this 
ime Ivi^im-ul-mulk had never asked a favour from Qntb-ul-mulk or 
caLnrd^''- refrained from visiting them. On many oc- 

p’+i troubles, he had urged on Ftxrrukhsiyar the uproot- 

tb? t , 'r ®yja,ds as the best course he could pursue. On this account 
^’‘‘•r from well disposed towards him. But now 

iuTS'n r Tff completely 

ms cireumstances. it 

XI luterest to put an end to the quarrels and ill-feelino- 

among the i.obles, and he urged Qutb-ul-malk to take the first step ix! 
ma-ing riencls with Nizaiii-ul-mulk. This reconciliation falling in 
wx 1 Quth-nl-mulk’s own ideas, on the 18th Rabr T. (7th February, 
1719) accompanied by two of ids sister’s sons, Sayyad Ghaii^t Khan 


J^ciMi^(Mha?nah ash, the penL in every plat ghan, 11. 806) a pro 

verhial saying applied to a busybody, lioeback, 419. 

® Mirza .Bliihamumd, 444. 

S Sarae Mihr Parwar is iiofc marked on the Indian Atlas ; ifc must have been 
between iNarelah and Sonpai:, perhaps near Akbarpur Barotah. Miskin B ivr 
Oriental, No. 1918, fol. 07a, mentions it as lying ten kos from Dihli. 

^ Mirzu Muhammad, 415, Mul^amrnad Qasim, Lahori, 248, 
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and Sayjad Sliaja ‘at-uliali B^lian, and by Zafar Kban, be paid a Yisit 
to Fizam-nl-mnlk. Tbeir talk was of a friendly character and to all 
appearance amity took the place of eiuniiy. This was followed on the 
23rd (12fch Februaiy, 1719) by a banquet given to Nizam-nl-nnilk at 
Qutb-nl-irmlk’s house, when the host loaded his guest with costly pre- 
sents. 1^3 zam-ul-mulk at the request of the waztr wa,s now appointed 
governor of Bahar, or ‘Azimabad-Patnah. With one exception, that of 
Bajah Jai Singh, all the influential nobles had no been won over to 
the party of the Sayyads and had deserted Farrukhsiyar. The case of 
Nizam-ui-mulk furnishes a flagrant instance of Farrukhsiyar^s short- 
sightedness, He had recalled this noble from Muradabad, and without 
providing him with any equivalent, his charge was given to I^tiqad 
Elian, the favourite. Haturally Hizam-ul-mulk was disgusted, and 
became a willing listener to overtures from Qutb-ul-mulk.i 

As Husain ‘All Khan was now not very far off, on the 21st Eabi*I. 
(loth February, 1719) Zafar Khan, and a day or two afterwards iHiqad 
Khao, were sent out to greet him on the EmperoFs behalf. They found 
his camp, on the 25th Rabi‘ I, 1131 H. (14th February, 1719), at Sarae 
Allahwirdi ©an, about sixteen miles south-west of the city.^ They 
are said to have met with a very ungracious reception. Zafar Klian 
gave offence by his ostentatious retinue ; but more potent still was the 
talk of Rajah Ratu Cand, who had managed to anticipate them. He 
had already impressed Husain ^Ali ©an with the belief that even 
after the last reconciliation, Farru&slyar continued both openly and 
secretly to favour those who wished to supersede the Sayyads, and 
had conferred on their enemies gifts and promotions, giving them hints 
to carry on the struggle. In short, through bad advice, the Emperor 
was still intent on “ using his hatchet to cut his own foot.” Amin-nd- 
dln was one of the men who interviewed Husain ^Ali ©an at tliis 
halting-place. He writes to the Emperor that, having been taken by 
Ikhlas ©an to the Mh' BaM^h he laid before bim the message with 
which he bad been entrusted. Husain ‘All ©an smiled but said noth- 
ing. As it was getting late, Amln-ud-din asked what answer he should 
send, Husain ‘Ali Khan said that, as there was no time left, he would 
see him again on the morrow at the next stage, Sarae Moth.^ But if, 

^ ll*r 792, Mirza Hahammad, 446, Kanawar ©an, 188. 

* ©afi ©.an, II, 804, says that Zafar ^Fan and Batn Oand reached the camp 
four stages from Dihli. Sarae Allahwirdi Eh.an is on the Indian Atlas Sheet, 
ISTo, 49, S.W.i it lies two miles south of Gurganw. AhwuUi-Mawaqmf 139, mentions 
Fot PatUT, 99 miles S.W, of Dihli in Jaipur territory, as one of j^usain ‘Ali Kh ans* 
halting places, Thornton 628, Lat. 27® 43^ Long. 76® 16^ 

^ Sarae Moth is no doubt meant for Moth ki, Masjid^ about 6| miles south of 
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as he had demanded, the interior of the palace were made over to their 
guards, all the Emperor^s servants turned out, and the keys of all the 
gates handed to their men, he would, in the presence of His Majesty 
say and do what was requisite. In Arain-ud-din’s opinion things 
looked very black, even IkhI as Khan threw the blame of bis ill-success 
on Farrukhsiyar’s inconsistent oonduct ; or rather what fault did your 
Majesty commit; Fate had willed that it should be so.’’ Amln-ud- 
dln winds up by offering a choice of two courses. First, 1‘tiqad Khan 
having been sent a prisoner to the KotwaU or city police office, Sam&am- 
ud-daulah, Ghalib Jang, Mir Mushrif, and others should be called out 
to defend their sovereign ; neither the guards of the palace should be 
withdrawn nor the keys of the gates made over ; and His Majesty 
should issue forth and take the command in person. The other sugges- 
tion was that Farrukhslyar should mount his horse and ride out alone, 
and presenting himself as a supplicant, ask for forgiveness : whatever 
sacrifice was demanded must he made. Even thus it was doubtful if 
Husain ‘Ali Khan would be appeased. ^ 

Section 35. — Husain ‘Aw Kian Marches to WAziRlBin. 

Oil tbe 27tli Eabi‘ I., 1131 H. (16th Feb. 1719) Husain ‘All Kbau a 
the head of hia army, estimated to include 30,000 horsemen, max’ched to 
Wazirabad, one of the imperial hunting preserves about four miles north 
of the city, on the Jamnah bank.^ As they passed, his troops plunder- 
ed the shops and trod down, in the most merciless manner, the stand- 
ing crops in the fields outside the city. By this time he had often been 
heard to say, that as he no longer considered himself to be in the im- 
perial service, why should he respect the rules of etiquette; the sove- 
reign’s anger, or the loss of rank having no terrors left for him. Dis- 
regarding the rules forbidding the playing of the within one 

mile of the capital, he marched in with soTereign state, kettle-drums 
beating andoiaxions sounding. His fear fell on the hearts of all men, 
gi’eat and small, Farrukhslyar was so overwlielmed with apprehen- 
sion that he took no notice of this transgression; and persisting in his 

the Dihli gate of Shahjahanabad, see map in Oarr Stephens, p. 1, and description on 

p. 166. 

1 Mirza Muhammad, 4i7 ; Kamwar Khan, 189, 193 5 KhSfi Khao. II, 804 5 Das- 
tur-uhimha * 

S Khafi J^an II, 804, names Sarae BadH, which is a place about 3 miles dn© 
west of Wazirabad. Muhammad Qasim, 230, says the camp was close to the pillar 
of Firuz Shah, and near Qutb-ul-mulk*s mansion. This must mean the second pillar 
north of the city, see ante, Section 32. In the ‘ Ihrat-namah of Earn Baj, 65^ the 
place is described as Lat Firuz Shih, *‘near the camp of Ajit Singh/* 

J. I. 43 
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senseless conduct;, he forwarded daily messages to the haughty rebel in 
soft and Mattering words, with presents of fruit, betel and scent. Husain 
‘ AM Khan’s pride increased in proportion, and to all these overtures he 
returned nothing bat harsh answers. Still FarrulAslyar’s advisers per- 
suaded him that all this rigour and this ill-temper were assumed, and 
merely intended by Husain ‘All Khan to increase his own importance, 
without betokening anything more serious.^ 

On the 29th (18th Feb. 1719) Muhammad Amin Khan and Kawab 
Ghazi-ud-din Khan, Ghalib Jang, came at dilKerent hours to visit Husain 
‘All Khan, It is said that Muhammad Amin Khan, being angry with 
Farru^siyar, urged Husain ‘All Khan to depose him, and the danger 
from the Mu gh al party, which up to this time had threatened, was thus 
dissipated completely. On the BOth (i9th Feb. 1719) Qutb-ul-mulk, 
Maliarajah Ajit Singh and Maharao Bhim Singh came to see Husain 
All Khan. The three men held council together and their projects took 
shape and substance. It was decided that fiz’st of all, before ^usain 
‘Ali Khan presented himsaif, the post of Daroghah of the Privy Audience 
and the command of the artillery should be confided to their nominees. 
Farru^siyar, owing to the preseno© of the rival prince, was in such a 
state of trepidation that, as one writer says, ‘‘ his liver melted through 
fear.” He wished Amin- ud-din to find out what the Sayyads were 
plotting. Amin-ud-din refused and repeated his former advice 
But from a friend, who had access to the Sayyads, he had just received 
a note, which he sent on in original In this it was stated that 
Farrukhsiyar was to be deposed, and one of the captive princes 
raised to the throne. “ Wow was the time, in God’s name, to fight for 
“life, to brace himself up to resolve! For, if he paid no heed, ho might 
“ be sure that Fortune would say good-bye, and the lamp of success 
“ would be extinguished. What eai'e or sorrow could the writer and 
“his friends have, save for His Majesty’s person ; to them individually 
“what did it matter? It is the ass that is changed, not the pack- 
“saddle.”^ 

Following the advice of rtiqad Khan, all the demands made by 
the Sayyads were conceded. On the 1st Eabi ^II., 1131 H. {20th 
Febmary, 1719) Samfam-ud-daulah was ordered to vacate the house in 

i Mirza Mafciammad, 447 ; Kamwar Khan 189 5 IQiafi Khan. II, 804 5 Shiu Das, 

* The strong langnage of this letter is so opposed to all the usual forms, that 
one almost donbts its authenticity, but ^ulam Husain ' Khan in his Shjar-ul-mv^ta- 
(iMmin has xised others in the same collection as good historical evidence. Mirza 
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tlie fort Known as the Pe^MUnah, He left it and moved into' liis owii’ 
mansion in the city. Some five to six thonsand of the Emperor’s own 
troops (the WalS> Shahi), and all Samsam-Tid-danlali’s retainers marched i 
out of the fort. The following appointments were then made : Sayjad 
ISrajm-ud-d!ii ‘Ali Khan (with 1‘tiqad Khan as deputy) to be Darogliah' 
of the Privy Audience, m’ce Samsam-ud-daulah ; Sayyad .Khan Jahanv 
(with Zafar Khan as deputy) to be commandant of the imperial artil- 
lery ; ‘Abd-nn-nabi Qian to be head officer of the Maoe-bearers ; 
Sayyad Shaja‘at Khan to he the head officer of the Jilau, or retiiine ; ■ 
Kijabat ‘Ali Khan to he Kazir or head of the Harem; and Sayyad' 
Ghairat Khan to be Governor of Agrah. Parrukhsiyar insisted that as 
the celebration of the Nauroz, or Kew Year’s day, was so close at hand, 
ITiqad Qan and the other old officials should continue to act for a few 
days as the deputies of the new office-holders. But in spite of the' 
remonstrances addressed to him by his own people, Parr uQslyar 
agreed that on the day of the interview, the gates of the fort and the ' 
doors of the palace should be held by Husain ‘All Khan’s mend' 

During these few days the city was full of rumours, and feat 
spread among all classes. Daily the nobles were seen hastening to and ' 
fro in vain efiorts to arrange the question in dispute. Even Qutb-ul- 
mulk professed to be exerting himself in the same direction. It is said 
that in those few days Rajah Jai Singh several times pointed out to 
Parrukhsiyar many indications that the other side meant to come to ' 
no arrangement. It were well then, he urged, before matters went' ' 
beyond mending, to take the field and fall upon the Sayyads, All 
would rally to his side, he, Jai Singh, had with him nearly 20,000 tried 
and trusty liorsemen, and until the last breath had left his body he 
would fight for his master. Their enemy was not likely to resist long* 
Even if the Fates were nnpropitious, they would h«ive escaped, at any 
rate, the taunt of being cowards. All was in vain. The infatuated 
Emperor persisted in his attempt to buy oJS the Sayyads by concession " 
after concession ; and a few days afterwards, yielding to the insistauce 
of Qutb-ul-mulk, he, by a note written with his own hand, ordered 
Rajah Jai Singh and Rao Budh Singh to mai’ch from Diliii to their 
own country. The Rajah was told that the following day was an 
“ auspicious moment ” for a start, and as his robe of honour on depar- 
ture accompanied the note, he need not wait for a farewell interview.® 

^ Khafi Khais, II, 805. The Katiroz would fall on 29fch Eabi‘ If, 20th March, 
1719, KIrawar 

* Shia Das, 236, gives the words of FamildiaiyaPs note. Jai Singh’a auto- 
graph to the Eaaa’s minister (Tod I, 370) conforms generally to the Mahomedari 
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A eumioli brought the note to the Rajah ; he protested but was not 
listened to ; and seeing no help for it, he obeyed, and moved to Sarie 
SaliiL This was on the 3rd Rabi‘IL (22nd February, 1719).^ 

On this same day, there was a fight on the march between Rajah 
Bilim Singh and Rajah Budh Singh, who were first cousins, and had 
quarrelled over the succession to their ancestral country of Bundh 
Several Rajputs and the Diwan of Budh Singh were slain. In the end 
Bhim Singh’s side prevailed and Budh Singh, with a small following, 
rode off to Sarae Allah wirdi S^an to seek the protection of Rajah Jai 
Singh, Sawae, who had taken, his side in the dispute.^ 

Section 36.— Husain ‘Ali Ksan’s First Audience. 

On the djth Rabi‘11 (23rd February, 1719)^ Qutb-ui-mulk and 
his brother Husain ‘Ali Khan were to be received by the Emperor. 
Qutb-ul«mulk and Ajit Singh repaired to the palace early in the morn- 
ing, removed all the imperial guai'ds, and substituted men of their own. 
At three hours after sunrise, Husain ‘Ail set out. First of all 

came the Mahrattas, their ranks reaching from the entrance of the 
hunting preserve to the gate of the fortress, their lances (nezah) and 
spears {hhalah) reminding the spectator of a waving reed -bed or cane- 
brake. Following them marched the Nawab and his retinue. Owing 
to the great crowds, progress was slow and the palace was not reached 
till close upon three o’clock. On the arrival of the Saj^yads in the Imll 
of audience, the few remaining eunuchs and pages were turned out^ 
leaving only the two brothers and Ajit Singh with the Emperor, 
Husain ‘Ali Khan bowed down to kiss tbe Emperor’s feet, but FarruKhi- 
siyar preventing this act of homage, put his arms round him and 
embraced bim* The Baldislil offered 100 gold coins and 100 rupees ; 
and in return received gifts of the usual character. Conversation then 
began. Husain ‘All Ehan first brought up the subject of tbe jarmUn 
sent to DiiUd Khan, which had been found among the confiscated goods 

accounts. Sahil is given by Tod as Serbul Sarae. In neither form have I traced 
it The Bajah says he moved on the 9th Phagun 1775 S. (28th EaM‘ I, 1181 H., 
I7tli February, 1719), and bis letter is dated 19th Phagun (8th Babi II, 27th Febru- 
ary). The wording of the letter shows that it was written after the arrival of 
l^nsain *AH mSn, that is, after the 27th RabP I, (16th February,) but before the 
9th Rabi* II (28th February’). But my authorities show the move to Sarae SaMI 
as taking place on the 14th Phagun (3rd Eab!‘ 11, 22ad February). I cannot re- 
concile the discrepancy, unless General Cunningham’s tables are wrong. 

1 Mirzl Muhammad, 449 ; Safi E^an, II, 805, 806 ; Kamwar ^an, 191. 

% Khafi Khan, II, 806, and the Bajah’s letter in Tod, I, 370. 

» Mirzi Mubammad says it was the 5th, also Khafi II, 806, and the 

I, 380. 1 follow KImwar San, 
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of that noble after bis death, Farrnkhslyar declared it to be a for- 
gery; he knew nothing about it. Husain ‘Ali Khan next demanded 
further concessions. I’tiqad Khan and several others must be exclu- 
ded from court, and all the offices ronnd His [Majesty’s person must be 
made over permanently to the Sayyads and their nominees.^ 

One of the first questions to cross Farriikhsiyar’s lips was : Where 
is your prisoner, the son of Prince Akbar?” He is here/’ replied 
Husain ‘All iOian, “but the Da^anis object to produce him before 
they have received Sahu’s mother and brother.” Accordingly Bandhl, 
who for over thirty years had been prisoner, was brought out and made 
over to tbe Mabrattas. Husain ’Ali Khan then promised to bring tbe 
prince to audience on tbe following day, and deliver him over publicly, 
so that no future doubts as to bis fate might arise.® The Emperor and 
the Bakhshi now pledged themselves anew to each other, ffarrnkh- 
siyar took off his turban and placed it on the head of Husain AH 
Khao, adding a gift of all the jewels that he was then wearing. Husain 
‘All Khan accepted only a part of the gifts offered to him. The inter- 
view was prolonged until three hours after nightfall, and when the 
Sayyad had left, all men believed that the strife had been allayed and 
ill-will converted into fidendliness. The courtiers began to extol the 
boldiness of His Majesty and praise the loyalty and good faith of tbe 
honourable Sayyads.^ 

On the 5th and 6tb Rabi‘ II (24th and 25tb February, 1719) 
Farrukhsiyar sat as usual iu the LlivUn-i-khas ; and all seemed likely to 
goon as before. The 8th RabP II was one of the days fixed in each 
week for hunting expeditions. Believing that the storm had blown 
over, tbe Emperor issued orders to prepare bis retinue for that day, 
intending to go out of the city as usual.^ Suspicion arose in the 
Sayyads’ minds that this was a mere pretext for fiigbt to Jai Singh’s 
camp, which was not then very far off. Qutb-ul-mulk at once wrote to 
the Emperor that on that day, the 8th, Husain Ali Khan craved an 
audience, for the purpose of delivering the captive prince brought from 

1 Mfrza Muhammad, 450; Kamwar Klxan, 190; Khafi Khan, II, 806; Muhammad 
Qasim, 232. 

® SMu Bas, 24b, but Warid, 157b, places tbis conversation on the last two days 
of the reign. Ehushhal Hand (B.M. 3288, fo. : 316b), following the If a, A/, aw - 
gin (p. 333), calls the younger brothei’s of Sahu, Madan Singh and Udhu Singh. 
Kamwar, 199, (1st Jamldi I, 1131 H.) speaks of one only, Madaii Singh; and his 
release is placed on the 1st Jamidi I, 1131, (21sfc March, 1719). Grant Duff, p. 184, 
1. 17, calls Madan the illegitimate soxx of Shambu Ji. 

a Khafi Khan, II, 807. 

* The days fixed were two a week, Saturday and Wednesday, Shin Das, Sa. I 
make the 8th to be a Monday or a Tuesday. 
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the Dakhin, and of taking Ms own leave before returning to that pro- 
vince. Overjoyed at the prospect of at last obtaining possession of this 
dreaded rival, Farrul^siyar countermanded his expedition or, as another 
contemporary writer maintains, the hunting expedition had been a mere 
pretext. By this second account, it had been decided that directly the 
Emperor left the palace he should fall upon the Eawab, whose suspicions, 
as they thought, would have been lulled by the negociations, and thus 
catching him unawares, he would be easily destroyed. A message was 
sent postponing the audience ; but before it reached him, Husain A li 
Q.an had been warned by a woman in the harem. In his answ'er, he 
announced that as the next day had been pronounced exceedingly 
auspicious, he could not put the audience, and prayed that the 
hunting excui’sion might be countermanded instead. His troops re- 
mained on the alert all night ; and tiiree hours before sunrise, Bajah 
Muhkam Singh occupied the Lihoin gate of the palace, where he 
awaited Qutb-ul-mulk.^ 

Section 37. — The Sayyads take Possession of the Palace. 

On the 8th Babi‘ II, 1131 H., (27th February, 1719), early in the 
morning, Qutb-ui-mulk entered the palace with his own relations and 
dependants, Hajm-ud-d!n ‘All ilOan, Ghairat Khan and others, follow'- 
ed by Bajah Ajit Singh, Maharao Blum Singh, Hada, and Bajah Gaj 
Singh, HarwarL The imperial artillerymen and the matcblockmen on 
guard were removed from the bastions and battlements, and evacuated 
the palace. Hot a single soul was left in attendance on the Emperor, 
except 1‘tiqad Khan, Zafar Khan and two or three eunuchs. The Waz- 
ir took up his position in the house known as the Feshkhanah of the 
late Ja‘far Khan,^ which had been lately vacated by Samsam-ud-daulah ; 
while the three Bajahs were sent to occupy the office-rooms of the 
Revenue {dtwanz) and of the chamberlain’s {khamaman) departments. 
The keys of the Privy Council chamber of the sleeping 

room, and of the Hall of Justice were sent for; and the doors of the 
palace and the gates of the fox’t were confided to men trusted by the 
Sayyads ; troops were hidden in the antechambers (Jilau-Mk^nah) and the 
palace was guarded on all sides.^ 

1 Kara Baj, ^Ibratndmah^ 16b, Kamwar Mirza Mohammad, 462. 

* Khushbai Cand, 413b, states that Qatb-ul-mulk went to the Eaiyat Ba^. 
This is more nsaally called the Haiyat Bakhsh. It was a garden occupying the 
north-west coimer of the Lai Qila*h or palace, (see Carr Stephens, p. 216, plan)' 
The l&’far Sian here referred to is, no doubt, the man who died in 1080 H. (1660- 
1670). He was the son-in-law of A|af Khan, see M-ul-U* I., 151, 631, IL, 729. 

* lhaf! ]^an, ,XI, 807’i K^mwar 192 1 Mirza Mu^mmad, 452, 
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About midday, leaving Saif-ud-din ‘All Kban in charge of his bag- 
gage, Husain ‘All Khan entered the city at the head of 30,000 or 40,000 
horsemen and a well equipped artillery, bringing with him the supposed 
prince, seated on an elephant in a canopied howdah, and heralds run- 
ning before him proclaiming his titles. Husain ‘All Khan proceeded 
to the mansion known as the BaraJidarl of the late Amir-nl-u mars, 
Shaistah Khan,^ which had been granted to him early in Parm^slyar’s 
reign. The Mahratta horsemen drew up at the gates of the palace and 
in the adjoining lanes of the city. Outside the palace, during the 
whole of that day, not a soul had the remotest suspicion of any hostile 
movements. The first inkling of any fresh disagreement was obtained 
between >sunset and evening prayer- time. Ttiqad Khan was seen to 
come out of the Dzwdn-i-kMs, his limbs tx^embling from fright, scram- 
ble into the first palanquin he could find, and make o:§ to his house. 
Soon afterwards, Karm Cand, an agent employed at the court, wrote 
to those outside that all the Sayyads’ demands had been complied with, 
including the degradation of I‘tiqad Khan to the rank that he had held 
in ‘Alamglr’s reign. This news at once spread agitation and anxiety 
throughout the city. All night long Qutb-ul-mulk and Maharajah 
Ajit Singh remained in the palace, and Husain ‘All Khan in his own 
mansion.^ 

What had happened within the palace must now he told. After 
much discussion Qutb-ul-mulk, at a time between midday and afternoon 
prayer, presented himself before the Emperor. Qutb-ul-mulk at once 
repudiated Parrui^siyar’s preferred compromise, by which I‘tiqad Eban 
and his other friends were to act as the deputies of the Sa-yyads and 
their nominees. Prom the first, Qutb-ui-mulk had objected to the ap- 
pointment as Nazir of the hai’em of anyone not a eunuch. 1‘tiqM Khan 
was removed from that office, which was made over to a eunuch, Mahal- 
dar Khan. Next, the wazir expatiated on the base return given for his 
and his brother's services, bringing up again the secret instructions to 
Baud Eian, and similar letters sent to Rajah Sahu, Mahratta, and 
others, all of which the Sayyads had in their possession. The Emperor's 
repeated appeals: “Why does not my brother, the Amir-ul-umara, 
bring to me the suppositious prince," passed entirely unheeded. In the 
course of this conversation Parruldbsiyar lost his temper and was over- 
come with angei*; both sides were thus led to the use of abusive 

i Shaistah Khan, maternal uncle of ‘Atamgir Aurangzeb, died at Agrah in the 
middle of 1105 H. (1695), (M’-ul-iJ, II, 709 and His house stood 

on the edge of the Bhah-yiahr or canal, opposite the Labor gate of the palace, 
(Muhammad Qasim, 236), 

3 ghafi II., 807. Kam Raj, *llratndmah^ 66a, Shiu Das, 25a. 
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language and liarsli expressions, things being said whicli bad better been 
left unsaid. In bis rage Farru^isiyar shouted : ‘‘If I am a true son of 
‘‘ ‘Azim-nsb'sban and a real descendant of the Lord of the Oonjunotions 
Taimur), I will impose retribution for these uncalled-for deeds 
“ and this unmeasured audacity, I will liaTe the lands of the Barhah 
“ploughed by asses, and mice thrust into the trousers of their women.” ^ 
Qutb-ul-niulk grew furious, and venting his wrath in disrespectful 
words, left the Biican-LMkas iov the guard-room (peshkk^nah) of the 
JDnoan-i-^ala^ and turned out seven, hundred of I‘tiqad Shan’s horsemen 
who w^ere still on guard at the Khizr!, or water-gate of the palace, and 
the rest of A jit Singh’s men. He saw now that if they were to save 
themselves, extremities must be I’esorted to, for as Sa’di has said . 
“When a snake touches the foot of the villager, he withdraws it and 
“ breaks the snake’s head with a stone.”^ As soon as the minister had 
left his presence, Farrukhsiyar turned upon I‘tiqad and poured 

out on him angry abuse and reproach. We are told that I‘tiqad Khan 
had ventured to object to delivering the keys of the gate to the 
Sayyads. This aroused Farruttsiyar’s ang^r, and turning to him he 
exclaimed: “ O wretched man I all this calamity has come on me by 
“reason of you. This moment, when I am a prisoner in their hands^ 
you choose as the time for giving contrary advice.” The Emperor 
ordered him to be turned out of the palace. I‘tiqad Khan, seeing that 
things had assumed for him a different complexion, hurried away to 
his own dwelling, as already stated.^ 

FaiTulAsiyar now began to cool, and addressing Zafar Khan said 
“ Bring back ‘Abdullah !^an by any means yon can ; I will do all that 
“ he demands.” Zafar l^an replied ; “ The opportunity has been lost ; 
“ the only thing is for your Majesty to go to him in person.” Far- 
ruttsiyar refused. Then full of mingled rage and fear, he quitted the 
window of the Privy Audience Chamber and entered the female apart 
ments. The queens and the concubines crowded round him, the Tui‘ki : 
and Habshi women were told off to guard the doors, and the night was 
passed “in supplication and lamentation before the throne of the 
BternaL” Quth-ul-mulk had turned Zafar Khan out of the fort, and 

i ^ Ibratnamahf Kam Eaj, 66a. Yoking donkeys in a plongk and driving them 
over the mins of a captured fort was a -well-known practice. See Elliot “ Snpp. 
Gloss. “ under Gadhe Mhalj or Donkey plongh. The practice was known to the 
Tamils in early times, see Dr. G. H. Pope*s article in E. A. S. Journal, April, 1899, 
p. 252 : “ Asses are yoked to plough up the soil with spears, while worthless plants 
“ are sown on the foundations. Thus rages the conquering king.“ 

*, Az a% mar har $de raH xanad^ hih tarsad^ sar-ash rd ha-kohad ha-^sang, 

Kam Baj. ‘Itmtnama/j, 66a. Khafx Khan. II, 807, Yahya &an, 124b, Muhn>m^ 
mad Qasim, 287f 
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placed his own sentries to guard the Privy Audience Chamber or BrnM.- 
khanah. One of the most curious incidents in this confused drama, was 

a aespairing attempt by Earruttsiyar to secure the aid of Ajit Singh. 
He wrote: “The east side of the palace, towards the Jamuah, is not 
^ guarded; if yon can, despatch there some of your men, so that I may 
get out and make off somewhere or another/^ He gave this note to a 
eunuch, who thrust it into his pocket, and succeeding by a thousand 
wiles in eluding the vigilance of the guards, placed it in the BSjah^s 
and. The Rajah replied that the proper time had gone by, what 
could he do now ? Some even say that he sent on the original letter to 
Abdullah Rhan. The wazir called at once for Cura, Jat, to whom was 
assigned a post on the river bank below the octagonal bastion of the 
01 th On every roof sat the Sayyads’ men with loaded wall-pieces 
leady to fire. In short, “such close guarding was carried out and such 
care taken, that not even the gentle breeze could find a way into or 
out of the fort.^’ In every lane and street of the city the outcry was 
eaid that the Emperor had been deposed. Ho food was eaten, no 
repose taken ; the night passed in fear and expectation. The more 
sanguifie believed that in the morning Rajah Jai Singh would march 
in ftom Sarae Sahil in the one direction, and Sarbuland lOian from 
arae Milir Par war in the other ; and by their united forces would 

rescue Parrukhsiyar out of his enemies’ hands, and replace him on the 
throne.^ 

Section 38. — The Last Dat of the Reign. 

At last the fateful morning dawned of the 9th RabPII, 1131 H. 
(28th February, 1719). Only an hour or an hour-and-a-half after day- 
bieak, a great disturbance arose in the city. Muhammad Amin Khan, 
Oin, Bahadur, and Zakariya Khan (son of ‘Abd-us-samad Khan), at the 
desire apparently of Husain ‘ Aii Qian, were on their way at the head 
of their Mug^als to attend the Sayyad*s darhS> 7 \^ As the crowd of 
Mahrattas in the streets and lanes near the fort impeded their progress, 
the Mughals began to push them forcibly on one side, and open a route 
for the two Hawabs and their retinue. Having in the Dakliin felt for 
many a year the weight of the right arm, the Mahrattas as soon as 
they saw their Mughals' faces, fied like a flock of sheep befoi'e a pack of 

i This bastion, the Saman twj, is the central one upon the river front of the 
fort (see Oarr Stephens, .p. 216, plan). In places we have rnusamwany i.e,. 
octagonal. 

® Kain war jOian, 192, who got his facts from ^afar Khan, TurrahbaK, who was 
present himsolf, Shiu Das, 25a, Khushhal Cand, 4iSb, Muhammad Qasim, 248, 

K5m Eaj, 66, 2akariya ghan was approaching the palace from the direotlou ^^ 
of^Bazar Khanum. 
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wolves. So overcome with fear were they, that with no man pursuing, 
they allowed the bazar idlers — ^ batchers, washermen, and scavengers— 
to relieve them of their horses and spears. Things came to such a pass 
that the Bhatiyarins, or women attendants belonging to the public 
in Ma gh alpurah, seized each the bridle reins of some five of these 
Bawat^ horsemen, and by hitting them with sticks or throwing bricks 
at them, unhorsed them in spite of their lances, stripped them, and 
killed them. In their panic the men lifted neither hand nor foot to 
defend themselves, but crept like mice into any doorway or passage 
that they could find. They were killed as if they were dogs or cats. 
It was enough for a shopkeeper to stand up, and with a sign or a frown 
to demand the surrender of their arms. Calling out, Are bap ! Are bap ! 
and throwing away their straight Dakhani swords^ and their shields, they 
stood on one leg with a straw between their lips, and besought mercy, 
saying Naha I Nalco I ^ Two or three leaders of repute lost their lives, 
among them the chief Santa, who commanded some five or six thousand 
horsemen. From the gate of the fort to the entrance of the banting 
preserve, and the Market (inandavi) and the Takijah of Majnun Shah, 
a distance of three or four kos, bodies were to be seen in every direc- 
tion. The slain included many men wbo, from the darkness of their 
complexion, had been mistaken for Mahrattas. All the dftahglr^ a kind 
of standard which the Mahrattas carry as a mark of honour, one to 
every fifteen or twenty horsemen, had disappeared.^ The lining of 
their saddles was ripped open, the plundered gold and jewels hidden 
there were taken, and the bags of coin collected from villages in 
Bajah Jai Singh\s country, wei’e extracted from their waist-olotbs. 
It was estimated that 1,500 to 2,000 Mahrattas lost their lives on that 
day.^ This, the first armed Mahratta appearance at Dihli, where in 
forty years* time they were to be lords and masters, was not of happy 
augury. They were not accustomed to street fighting and were, no 

i Bawat (hero, chief), is used here by the Mahomedau historian as a synonym 
for inferior Hindus, mere rustics, or in other words “ beggars on horseback. 

8 Bhop* 

S Muhammad Qasim, 244. The custom known as Dmt-iinMf or ‘‘straw 
between teeth, ” expressive of abject submission, Hiliot, “ Sapp. Gloss, '' 252 ; Are 
hap father r* an exclamation of sudden terror; “ iVa&o, = Dakhini for 

“ Bo not, do not,^* Earn Raj, 66, and J. Shakespear, 2078. 

^ See Blociixnann, Ahi^ I, 50. It was a sort of large fan of oval shape at the 
end of a long handle. 

— B Grant Dui^, 199, and Briggs, 178, say 1,500: Warid, I58a, 2,000. ghafi 
Khan, II, 811, says he himself was present as a spectator, and gives the number as 
1,500 ; Mlrza Muhammad has %000 to 4,000; Earn Raj, 66, four hundred. 
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donbfc, overtaken bj irresistible panicl Kbafi l^an draws tbe moral 
tbat tbis disgraceful rout was a special interposition of Providence. 
For, if it bad not happened, would they not, for ages to come, bave 
boasted that they bad gone to Dibli, tbe imperial capital, and tbere 
deposed and imprisoned the Emperor of Hindustan? If Kbafi ]Kban, 
poor man, had lived a little longer, he would have seen events that 
turned such a boast into no more than tbe sober triitb ! 

During this outbreak reports spread tbat, on learning tbe intention 
to seize Parrul^siyar, Maharajah Ajit Singh, unable to restrain himself 
any longer, had plunged a dagger into Qutbml-mulk several times, 
and bad despatched him. Although everybody knew tbat, except the 
Sayyads* partisans, tbere was no one in tbe fort, and therefore no 
one likely to do such an act, people were ready, in tbe confusion and 
uproar, to believe tbat anything was possible. It was confidently 
asserted tbat Nizamul-mulk had come out to rescue bis sovereign, but he 
was far too prudent to make any such attempt. He stood with bis Mugbals 
in the enclosure of the Emit Market until be beard that Earrnkh- 
siyar bad been seized, and thereupon withdrew to his house. Other 
nobles who still clung to Farrnkbsiy aa* s cause, appeared in tbe 
sti^eets and turned towards the palace, prepared to fight their way to 
it. These were Ttiqad !Otan, Mir Mushrif,^ Islam Khan, Mukblis Ekan. 
Mun^im Khan, Sayyad Salabat Khan and Saifullab Kban, Bakbshi, 
with some of tbe Wald Shahi ; Samsam-ud-daulah did not appear iu 
person, but sent his men. Manohar, captain of artillery, with two or 
three thousand of tbe emperor’s artillery, also took tbe field. Tbis 
group advanced as far as tbe Dibli gate of the fort and the square of 
tbe late Sa’dullab Khan, just south of tbat gate. Aghar Khan with 
bis Mugbals also appeared on the west side of the fort, in front of tbe 
Labor! gate, and wished to take part in tbe resistance to the Sayyads, 
But tbe gates were shut in his face and be was obliged to beat a 
retreat. In another direction, tbat of tbe Candni Cauk, appeared 
Gbazi-ud-din Khan (A^mad Beg) and Sadat iOian, the emperor’s 
father-in-law. 

Tbe Sayyads advanced their artillery from its position near the 
imperial stables, and threw several shot from rahkalahs and dhamhahs 

1 Warid, 158a, Muhammad Qasim, 244 j Khafi Khan, IX, 811, 814 ; Mirza 
mad, 4535 Kamwar Kh an. 193. 

2 Mir Mushrif, ouce Darogjiah of artillery in Husain Ali Khan’s service, had 
been lately taken into the Emperor’s employ (Khafi Khan, II, 812). Having quar*» 
relied with IHusain AH Kh^m, he left the Bakhin, and arrived at Bihli on the 26th 
Babi‘11, 1130 H. (28th March, I7l8). 
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in the direction of their assailants, and more than once the cannon over 
the Dihli gate were dischax^ged against the men debonehing from the 
Faiz Bazar ; while Sayjad Diliwar ‘Ali the Sayyads' Battshi 

held the Dihli gate.^ The fight went on for forty minutes, Sadat 
Khan had pushed on as far as the Cahutrah or Police Office in the 
Caudill Oauk, where he received gunshot and sword wounds which forced 
him to retire. 2 His son, a youth, was made a prisoner and taken to 
Husain *Ali Khan. Ghazi-ud-din Khan (Ahmad Beg) fought his best, 
but he had no disciplined troops, and the few followers that he led, 
after interchanging a blow or two with the other side, took to their 
heels. He, too, not being reinforced by otiier nobles, was forced in the 
end to beat a retreat to his house, figliting as he went. 

About midday the news spread that Farrukhslyar was a prisoner, 
and that another prince had been raised to the throne. Tiien the drums 
beat within the palace to announce the new reign. In spite of this, the 
opposing nobles stood their ground and resisted until the afternoon. 
When at last they saw that there was no further hope of success, and 
as the saying is, “ to beat cold iron is profitless,’’ they dispersed full of 
apprehension to their homes. The disturbance now ceased. From 
the square (catih) of Sa‘dulJa£ ©an to the Dihli gate the houses were 
plundered ; while the imperial stables which surrounded the palace 
were set on fire, and some of the horses were burned. With these 
exceptions the city did not suffer.^ 

Section 39. — FARRurasiZAR is Made a Prisoner and Deposed, 

From early dawn on the 9th Babi‘ II, (28th February, 1719) 
Qutb-ul-mulk continued to send messengers to persuade FarrulAaiyar 
to come out and take his seat on the throne as usual, Farrukhsiyar 
refused absolutely to set foot outside the female apartments. Indeed, 
he made use of some very florid language. He swore that, by the blood 
of Tairnur, the world-conqueror, which flowed in his veins, he would so 
scourge these rebels, that for years to come their fate should be a tale 
on ilie people’s tongue, and a warning to traitors intending to follow 
their example. Qutb-ul-mulk knew not what further pretext to devise 
to win his consent to reappear, in order that directions might issue for 

i For Faiz Bazar, Dihli gafce of fort, Oauk Sa'dallah ©an, see Carr Stephens, 
244i, 24 j 5 246, 247. Sa^dullah Khan, Wazir of Sliahjahan, died 2nd Jamadi II, 1066, 
H. (17th April, 1656), M^uUU, II, 448. 

^ Sadat Khan died the same night of these wounds. 

S Mirza Mahammud 455; ghafi ©an, 11, 809, 812, 813 ; 144b, 

145a; Muhamroad Qasim, 245; Kamwar Khan. 194; Kam Saj, 66b, 67a; Shiu 
Das, 26a. 
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the degradation and seizure of the Sajyads’ eneinies. Then arose the 
outbreak in the streets and urgent messages arrived from Husain ‘Ali 
Khan. It was plain that force must be resorted to.^ 

During the night Farrukhsiyar had hidden somewhere or another 
in one of the small rooms or closets of the palace. His guard was 
formed of the Qalmaci or Tux'ki women servants, armed with sword and 
shield. It is said that during the night Qntb-ul-mulk, with the ap- 
proval of Say y ad 2han Jah an and Nawab Auliya, sent several mes- 
sages to his younger brother to the effect that, all the offices connected 
with the person of the sovereign being in their hands, it did not much 
matter if they maintained the throne, the crown, and the coinage un- 
touched in Farrukhsiyar’s name. Seated in consultation with Husain 
‘Ali Shan, were IMas Khan, Sayyad Hashim 'All Khan, and most 
important of all, Muhammad Amin Khto. For the time being the last- 
named had declared himself openly on the side of the Sayyads, because 
of his anger with Farrulrhsiyar for sending hiin against his will to 
Malwah, and then refusing him an audience upon his unauthorized 
return to Dihli. It is said that when Husain ‘Ali Khan and Muham- 
med Amin Khan first met, the former changed colour, thinking that 
the man was his enemy. But be recovered his equanimity as soon as 
his visitor addressed him thus ; “ O Kawab, why have you not ere this 
^‘finished with this son of a Kashmiri. You must write a note asking 
‘‘ the elder Nawab to depose him,” The three men now united in call- 
ing for Farrukhslyarjs removal. The favourable moment, they said, 
would never recur ; if not taken advantage of, their lives were lost. 
Besides, had not Farrukhsiyar forfeited all right to the throne by his 
want of discretion and his promotion of low fellows While this 
discussion was in progress a note arrived from Sam§am-nd-daulah 
urging them to delay no longer, but seat another emperor on the 
throne. Husain *AIi IQian sent an answer to his brother’s letter in 
these terms : ‘‘ If you cannot do the business, come out of the palace 
and let me enter, and I will settle it.” Within the palace Maharajah 
Ajit Singh also urgently importuned for the deposition of Farrukh- 
siyar; and it was decided that one of the imprisoned scions of the 
house of Taimur should be brought forth and placed upon the throne. 
There is a local tradition among the Sayyads of Bax'hah that someone 

i Warid, i57b, Kliafi^an, 813, 814, Khushhal Oand, 413b, 414a. 

® ^ushhal Oatid states that a Mahzarndmah or Declaration, for the deposition 
of Farrnkliaiyar was drawn np, and then signed and sealed by all except a few of 
the nobles. It was brought to AJife Singh on the last day, and things having gone 
so far, he had no help tor it and signed also. 
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proposed to set aside tlie imperial house altogether, the throne being 
transferred to one of the two brothers.^ This would have been in 
accordance with Eastern precedent, where the successful rebel usually 
claims the crown as the prize of victory. And the virtues of the 
Mu gh al line as an instrument of rule being obviously expended, it 
would probably have been better, in most ways, if the sovereignty had 
been usurped by a newer and more vigorous family. Probably the 
dif&oulty, an insurmountable one as it proved, was to decide which 
brother should reign, neither being ready to give way to the other.® 

A consultation was held in order to select a prince, and the lot 
fell upon Prince Bedar Dii, son of Bedar Bakht, grandson of ‘Alaragir, 
who was known as having the best understanding among all the princes. 
By the time that this had been decided, the outbreak in the city, as we 
have already related, had occurred. The case seemed urgent and the 
greatest haste was made. Qutb-ul-mulk sent his own master of the 
ceremonies, Qadir Dad a number of the Jodhpur Rajah’s 

personal attendants, or Bhandarisf to bring out the prince selected. 
When these messengers arrived at the door of the prince’s dwelling, 
where also were assembled the sons of Prince Rafi^-ush-shan, the 
women Jumped to the conclusion that, having made Farrukhslyar a 
prisoner, the Sayyads had now sent men to slay all the princes of the 
royal house, and thus make clear their own way to the throne. Under 
this impression, they barred the door, locked it on the inside, and hid 
the prince in a store -cupboard. In vain the messengers called out : 
** We have come to escort Prince Bedar Dil, and place him on the 
throne.” Not a word was listened to, and the men were repelled with 
sticks and stones. As there was no possibility of searching or delaying 
longer, for the danger that the rioters in the street might get the 
upper hand increased every moment, the Nawab ordered a band of 
men with hatchets to break in the door. On forcing an entrance, their 
first effort was to find the particular prince who had been named to 
sit upon the tlmone. But his mother wept and wailed beyond measure, 
nor could they find the key of the store-room. In despair, they turned 
towards the sons of Rafrush-shan, and out of them picked Rafi^-ud- 
darajat. Although he was the youngest of the three, in intelligence 

1 The traditional acoonnt is that the idea was broached by Jalai Ehan of 
Jalalabad (Mnzafiarnagar district). Bat he was dead j it might have been sugges- 
ted, however, by his second son, Oludar Khan, who was present at Dihli, 

a Kam E-aj, 67a ; Gabya Khan. 126a; Muhammad Qasim, Lahori, 239 j Khushhar 
Cand, 4l3b j AhwaUi-^awpn^ 146b, 146a. 

^ Bhm>dan^ A house-steward, treasurer, purveyor (Shakespear, 411). 
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and judgmeiit lie was found to excel his brotliei’s. This youth was 
brought as he had been found, wearing his ordinary clothes, his only 
ornament being a necklace of pearls, taken by Qutb-ul-mulk from his 
own neck. The iJ^awab holding one hand and Ajit Singh the other, 
they seated him straightway on the jewelled peacock throne, which 
two days before had been brought out into the Btwan-u^mi for the 
celebration of the Nauroz^ or vernal festival. Those present offered 
their gifts, as is usual upon a fresh accession. Then, under the super- 
vision and control of Najm-ud-din ‘All Khan, Eajah Ratn Cand, Rajah 
Bakht Mall and Dindar Khan, son of Jalal Khian,^ at the head of a 
number of Af gh ans, were sent into the female apartments to arrest the 
deposed emperor.^ 

These men, some four hundred altogether, rushed tumultuously 
into the imperial apartments. A number of the women seized weapons 
and tried to resist ; some were slain and some wounded. The weeping 
and lamentation of the ladies passed unheeded. The door of the small 
room where he was hiding having been broken in, the wretched 
Farrukhsiyar, despairing of life, came out armed with sword and 
shield, and dealt several blows at the stony-hearted ruffians. In that 
dire extremity these fruitless and untimely efforts availed him nothing 
His mother, his wife, his daughter and other ladies grouped themselves 
around him and tried to shelter him. The shrieking women were 
pushed on one side with scant ceremony. The men surrounded him 
and hemmed him in ; they then laid hold of him by the hand and neck, 
his turban fell off, and with every mark of indignity he was dragged 
and pushed from his retreat. It is said that Hafiz-ullah Khan, (sub- 
sequently known as Murtaza Khan) and Murid Khan,® in order to in- 
gratiate themselves with Qutb-ul-mulk, went with those hard-hearted 
men, thus in one moment wiping out the loyal services done to the line 
of Taimur, for more than a century past, by their grandfather and 
father, and at the same time oblivious of their having been themselves 

i i.€., Jalal Khan of Jalalabad, parganah Thanah Bhawan. Khafi Khan, II, 
814, speaks also of one man (not named) son of Salabat Khan. Eohela.*’ Possibly 
this is a copyist^s mistake, ojXiO having been written in place of 

% Khafi Skan, 814, 816. 

S Kainwar Khan, p. 194. ^afiz-ullah Khan received the title of Murtaza Khan 
on the 29th Sha‘biin 1131H, and was made deputy of the Mir Atash (Kamwar Khan 
206). He was a Husaini Sayyad, his name being Hafiz -nllah, son of MIrza Sl^ak- 
riillah, entitled Murtaza ^an (d. 1123 H. 1711-12), He died at Shahjahanabad on 
the 6th Jamadx II, 161 H. (2nd June, 1748) aged 63 years T-i-Mtdl, Murid Khun 
was rewarded with the appointment of Daroghah of the Mace- bearers on the day 
(29fch Sha^ban). 
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the fallen man^s companions and confidants. It was pitiful to see this 
strong man, perhaps the handsomest and most powerfiiily-bnilt of 
Babar’s race that had ever occupied the throne, dragged bareheaded 
and barefooted, subjected at every moment to blows and the vilest 
abuse, into the Dmmi-i-^khas to the presence of Qutb-ul-mnlk. The 
Nawab opened his pen box, took out a needle used by him for applying 
colly lium (supnali) to his eyes, and giving it to one of the men, ordered 
them to throw down their prisoner and blind him. Whatever was 
found ill the female apartments and storehouses, or on the people of the 
harem — cash, clothes, gold, silver and copper vessels, ornaments and 
jewels — all was taken, nay, even the slave girls and the concubines were 
appropriated.^ 

After the needle had been passed through ins eyes, Farrukhsiyar 
was imprisoned in the room over the Tirpoliya, or triple gate within the 
fortress. It was the place to which common malefactors were sent, and 
had already witnessed the death of Jahandar Shah seven years before. 
It was a bare, dai^k, unfurnished hole, containing nothing but a bowl for 
food, a pot of water for ablutions, and a vessel with some drinking 
water. On reaching it he is reported to have quoted the lines : 

Like a cypress in decay, 

Such a king in such slavery.”^ 

Section 40.— Death of FAEauKHSlvAB. 

Although it involves a slight break in the exact chronological 
order, it seems better to carry on Farrukhsiyar’s story to his cruel and 
dishonoured end. The captivity he was held in appears to have been 
unnecessarily strict, and many anecdotes connected with it have been 
handed down. A few days after his accession, the new emperor, Rafi‘- 
ud-darajat, sent a eunuch to inquire about his predecessor’s condition. 
FaiTukhsiyar invoked a blessing on his head, and sent back the lines — 

Be not taken by the gardener’s deceit, 0 nightingale, 

Ere this I, too, had my nest in this garden. ^ 

I On this occasion Warid has the following lines : — 

■■ ^ Qddiri ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Murd ! qudrat tu ddriy harcMh ^loahi an hunt, 

Mp'dah rd jdn ham td ha^shtj zindah rd murddn hum. 

HaTth4~shdhdn tu sitdni^ *apz-i-yah ndmhum. 

, , ,8 Cunin sarv rd dar sai'-afgandagiy 

- Gimin shdh rd dar cunin hdndagi, Mirza Muhammad, 461 j ]^afi 
'll, 814; 

S A% farehi-hdgjihdn gkdjil ma-^hdshf ai ^andalih : 
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Other verses attribafced to him daring his imprisonment are : 

A heart is mad with wine, give it wine, 

It is consumed with fire, give it fire. 

To him who asks the state of mj heart, 

Breathe hut a sigh, give that as answer.^ 

Even the Sayyad soldiers who formed the guard set over him grieved to 
see how he was treated. Eor instance, during four or five days at a time, 
he would be deprived of water for necessary ablutions. Unsuitable 
food had brought on diarrhoea, and having uo water, he was forced to 
tear off pieces from his clothes to cleanse himself. Day and night he 
had passed his time in reciting the Quran, which he knew by heart. 
Even this distraction was denied him, for in his polluted state, it was 
unlawful to recite the words of the holy volume. 

It is believed that, although a needle had been passed through his 
eyes, Earrukhsiyar was still able to see. In spite of all that had hap- 
pened, he was still eager for power and believed his restoration possible. 
He made repeated overtures to the Sayyads, promising to leave all 
power in their hands, if they would ouly release him and replace Mm. 
on the throne. Then he tried to win over ‘Abdullah Khan, Afghan, one 
of his jailors. He promised this man the rank of Hafb Mamn (7000) 
after he should have conducted him in safety to Rajah Jai Singh. The 
Afghan betrayed him to the Sayyads. People in the city spread 
about the story that Tahavvnr Khan, tvala Ruhullah i^an (son 

of Khanahzad Khan) and many others were coming with Raja Jai 
Singh at the head of a mighty army to deliver the captive. Popular 
rumour asserted that Earrukhsiyar could still see, and that in secret 
conclave the two brothers had repented, and would replace the deposed 
sovereign on the throne. After doing this, they would resign place and 
office, assume the garb of mendicants, and return to Barhah, or make a 
pilgrimage to tiie holy places. This was openly spoken of. Then 
Hasliim ‘All Khan. Dakhini, said secretly to Husain ‘Ail Khan, “I 

Fesh a% m ma 'ham dar m h agli asliyane ddshtem, 

Warld, 15Sb. Bafc in B. M. Orieiitai 182S, fo. 28, the words are slightly di 
ferent. 

I X>il mast ‘i-Bharab astf sliai'ah-ashha daliedf 
Khu-hardah-i-dtash ast, dtash ha dahed» 

Ear kas 'kill zl alTbivdl‘i~dil4-7nd p^mad 
Ahz ha4ah dredy 0 jawdb--ash "ba-dahed. 

MirdtA’dftdb-n'Wndi B.M, Addl., 16,697, fol. 2l6a. In Bayd}i4-wdqij^ p. I75, 
and Q-iad win, p. 194, the words are ditoent. 
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^^salute jonr lordship ; Disease is dealt with in one of two ways-— you 
“ either bear it, or remove the afflicted part. But once yon have resort- 
“ ed to treatment, there is no hope of recovery till the offending prin- 
‘‘ciple is expelled.” The Sayyads then made up their mind to remove 
3?aiTiiyis1yar. They sent for Sidi Yasln Khan (son of Sidi Qasim, 
jFiilad Khan, once KotioUloi Dihli), and after promising Mm a reward 
said: “ Farriikhslyar took your father’s life without cause, you have 
‘‘ a legal right of retaliation,^ put your hand on your dagger and slay 
“ him.” The young man refused. Had not his father and his family 
been the slaves of that royal house ? To kill a master who for some 
supposed fault took a slave’s life, was not permissible. 

As no one else was willing, they were forced to act themselves. 

They began by supplying Farrukhsiyar with bitter and oversalted 
dishes, but without effect. Slow poison was then tried for a time. 
Farrukhsiyar now made use of violent language, and cursed the 
Sayyads in the most virulent terms. Their patience being at an end, 
they sent executioners into the prison to strangle their victim. In ' 
spite o£ a violent resistance, these men effected their purpose, beating the 
ex-emperor on the hands till he let go the strap that they had tied round 
his neck. To make sure, he was stabbed several times in the abdomen. 

This happened on the night between the 8th and 9th JamadI II, 1131 

H. (27th-28tii^Aprii, 1719). There is a somewhat apocryphal story told 

in the Slyar-ul’rii7.Ua,akkl^inn as to the mode of Farruldisiyar’s death, 

hy which the direct blame for it is removed from the shoulders of the 

Sayyads. Farrukhsiyar is supposed to have evaded his guai^dians and 

made an attempt to escape. He passed from one terrace roof to 

another, and was already at some distance before his absence was 

detected. The Af gh an officer in charge searched for his prisoner, found 

him hiding in the shadow of a wall, and brought him hack, ending by 

giving him an unmerciful beating. Farrul^siyar, stung to the quick 

hy this disgrace, ran at the wall, dashed his head against it, and frac- ^ 

tured his skull. The evidence for this story seems insufficient, and the 

author’s animus, as Sayyad and Shi‘a defending other Sayyads and 

Shras, is sufficiently obvious here as elsewffiere.* 

On the following day, 10th Jamadi II, 1131 H. (29tli April, 1719), ' 
the foody wa-s thrown down on a mat within the fort for purposes of 

s Persian text, L, 42; Seir,’» I., 150 ; Briggs, 187, Muhammad Qasim, 259, 

Fban, IX, 819. In the Bat/an-i-toaqi/ 176, poison is alleged : the passage 
reads thus in Gladwin, 194i: ** A few days after, Farrukhsiyar wms destroyed by 
poison: in order to be sure he was dead, they cut the soles of his feet, and then " 
buried him.** 
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identification, and tlie blackness of tbe face showed that FaiTnfebsiyar 
had been strangled ; there were also several cuts and wounds to be.sesiiii 
The body was then prepared for the grave and the bier brought out* 
Dilawar Kh^u, paymaster of Husain ‘All Kbauds household, and 
Sajyad ‘All Khan, brother of ‘Abdullah Khan’s paymaster, were sent to 
carry out the burial rites. They were followed by all the eunuchs, some 
of the mansahdars^ and a part of the state equipage. When the body 
was brought to the Akharabadi mosque,^ it was received by 15,000 
to 20,000 men from the camp and bazars. After recital of the prayers 
over the dead, ‘Abdul Ghafur lifted the corpse and carried it out, to the 
accompaniment of weeping and wailing from the crowd. As the procession 
passed, lamentations arose from every roof and door. Men and women, old 
and yong, rich and poor, shed tears for the departed emperor and cursed 
his oppressors. The streets and lanes were rendered impassable by the 
crowds. The rabble and the mendicants, who had received alms from 
Farrukhsiyar, followed his bier, rending their garments and throwing 
ashes on their heads, and as it passed, the women on the roofs raised 
their cry of mourning, and fiung stones and bricks upon the servants 
and officers of the Sayyads. The body was deposited in the crypt of 
Humayun’s tomb, in the place where a few years before the body of 
Farruldislyar’s fathei*, ‘Azim-ush-shan, had rested before its departure 
for Aurangabad. The bread and the copper coins, brought for distribu- 
tion to the poor, were rejected by the crowd with scorn ; and on the third 
day, the rabble and professional beggars assembled on the platform 
where the body had been washed, and there cooked and distributed a 
large quantity of food, and until day dawned sang funeral laments.^ 

For many a day, no beggar deigned to appeal for charity to any 
passing noble who had been concerned in Farrukhsiyar’s death. Zafar 
Khan’s liberal gifts of bread and sweetmeats were far famed; but these, 
too, were refused. The beggars said that in their mouths was still the 
flavour of the kindnesses bestowed by the martyred Emperor, adding, 
“ May he he poisoned who takes a morsel bearing upon it the mark of 
those men.” They made collections from artisans and shopkeepers, and 
distributed alms of food every Thursday at Humaymi’s tomb. If any 
great noble passed along the roads or through the bazars, they j)tirsued 
him with shouts and harsh reproaches. Especially was this the case 
with regard to Maharajah Ajit Singh and his followers, so that they 
were forced to reach darb^r by the most out-of-the-way routes. The 

I It stands in tbe B'ai? bazar, that is, on the road from the Dihli gate of th 
fort to the South or Dihli gate of the city, 

S ^afi EhSn, II., 820; K^mwar Khan, 200; Mul^ammad Qasim, 260, 
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Eajputs raged inwarcllj, and fiercely laid hand on sword or dagger 
But wlio can fight a whole people? At length, several spoon-sellers 
and bazar touts having been killed by the Eathors, the habit of abusing 
them was abandoned,^ 

Segtio::!T 41 . — The Conduct op the Sayyads Considered. 

On few subjects does there seem to have been such violently con- 
tradictory views expressed as upon the conduct of the Sayyads at this 
juncture. Writers who are themselves Sayj’ads and vShras defend 
their action as the only coui’se that could have been pursued. But, as 
the two brothers soon fell from power and lost theii* lives, the partizans 
of their rivals and successors have not hesitated to denounce them, and 
hold tiiem up to the execration of mankind. The two extremes am 
even embodied by rival poets in chronograms composed for the occa- 
sion. Mlrza 'Abdul Qadir, Bedil^ wrote : 

Didst thou see what they did to the mighty king ?^ 

A hundred harsh and cruel deeds they did, unthinking : 

I asked Wisdom for the date. She answered : 

“ The Sayyads behaved disloyally to their king.’^ 

To this Mir ‘Azmat-ullah, Bilgrami, Beldtahar^ using the same 
form and rhymes, replied ; 

To the infirm monarch they did what they ought, 

What a physician should do, that they did ; 

By light of Wisdom’s lamp this date was prescribed: 

" The Sayyads treated him as the case required. 

It is impossible, I think, to accept to the full either conclusion. To 
none but extreme believers in the divinity that doth hedge a king, will 
it seem wrong to have removed from power such a worthless thing as 
Farm kh, si jar. But the way of doing wrhat had become almost a neces- 
sity was unduly harsh, too utterly regardless of the personal dignity of 
the fallen monarch. Blinding a deposed king was the fixed usage j for 

I Muhammad Qasim, 262. 

® Did}, hih cah ha shah'-i-girmni kai'dand, 

Badjor>o-jafd %i rah^i^Midmi "kardand ; 

TirlM cu az Khirad ha~justamt farmud : 

Baddt ha-^iie namak-haramt kardandJ’ (1131) 

S Ba sMh-isaMm drv cah shdyad hardand^ 

M dast-'i^lf^akim har eah hdyad kardand ; 

Ba girdt-i-Khifad nusMi^ah^i-idnlA navisht : 

** Bdddt damd^sh an cah hardand}^ (1101) ^ 
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that the Sayjads are not specially to blame. But the severity of the 
subsequent confinement was excessive ; and the taking of the capti ve s 
life was an extremity entirely uncalled for. As Shah ISTa was; £lian 
says, the Sayyads were forced into action by a regard for their own 
lives and honour. At the same time, as he points out, the nobler 
course would have been for them to have abandoned the struggle, and 
contented themselves with some distant government, or they might 
have quitted the service of the state and proceeded on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. “ But it is not in the power of mortal man to rise superior to 
that worst of evil passions, the love of power and place.” The pious 
Mahomedan consoles himself by tlie reflection that God in his good 
piirposeB saw fit to impose expiation on the two brotliers, by their own 
speedy death and the destrnofcion of all their power ; and thus in His 
mercy he allowed them to atone for whatever sin they had committed, 
and did not exclude them from final redemption. Their own violent 
deaths sufficed to save their souls.^ 

Seotiojt 42. — Character of FarrussIyar. 

The most prominent element of Farrukhslyar’s character was 
weakness. He was strong neither for evil nor for good. Morally it 
may be indefensible to try and rid yourself, at the earliest moment, of 
the men to whom you oive your throne. But as a matter of practice 
and precedent it was otherwise. Alany of his predecessors, including 
the greatest of them, Akbar, had been guilty of similar ingratitude 
Thus, according to the morality of his day and countr}^, Farrukhsiyar 
would have committed no exceptional crime by dismissing, or even 
killing the Sayyads. Previous rulers, however, in.eu of vigour and 
resolution, w^hen they found the greatness of some subject becoming 
dangerous to themselves, acted with promptitude and decision. The 
crisis was soon over, and though the individual might be destroyed 
the State did not suffer. How different with Farrukhsiyar! Still, in 
spite of his inherent weakness, he might have shown himself amiable 
inoffensive; he might have left his powerful ministers to pursue 
peacefully their own way, contenting himself with tlie name, while they 
kept the reality of power. Instead of this, he was for ever letting 
“ I dare not ” wait upon “ I would.” For seven yeai's the State was in 
a condition of unstable equilibrium, and it is not too much to say that 
Farruidislyar prepared for himself the fate which finally overtook 
him. Feeble, false, cowardly, contemptible, it is impossible either to 
admire or regret him. According to Khushhal Cancl, Farrukhsiyar 

i 302-3, Ma ^ dsiiT ^ uhamaru ^ I % 321, 344, 345. 
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in tlie sixth year of his reign was forced, in consequence of the 
abscesses which troubled him, to submit to an operation that rendered 
him impotent. Physical degeneration, it is suggested, may have been 
one of the causes of the irresolution, and even cowardice, which he 
displayed during the final struggle with the Sayyads.^ 

His most amiable qualities were prof useness and liberality, which 
made him the darling of the lower orders. Among his personal habits 
two were especially marked — a fondness for fine clothes and for good 
liorses. He loved gold-embroidered raiment edged with gold lace, such 
as the sovereign liitnseif had never worn before. All tbe great nobles 
imitated him and began to wear what pleased their master. Thus he 
was at any rate mourned by the lace-sellers and the indigent. As for 
horses, he chose them with care, for their fine paces, their colour, and 
their great speed. Several thousand horses stood in his private stables, 
and a select number of them were tethered under the balcony window 
of the room where he slept. Thus he was able from time to time to 
see them from this window, or the roof of the palace. Even when in 
bed asleep, if a horse rose up and lay down two or three times, he 
would be roused and enquire the reason, calling both the animal and its 
groom by their names. The ^Snsdmm or Lord Steward had strict 
orders about their food. Once Muhammad Tar Khan, when holding 
that office, reported that the quantities issued were in excess of the 
regulations. Farrukhsiyar directed him to pay up to the amount of one 
gold coin® a day for each of these horses, and not to report until that 
amount w^'as exceeded.^ 

In the Ahiitol-i'Mkawaqin is a passage describing the early intimacy 
between Parrukhslyar and Khan Dauran (Khwajali A^sim), where we 
are told that the prince was passionately fond of wrestling, archeiy, 
horsemanship, polo-playing, and other soldierly exei’cises. Hi s devotion 
to hunting and the chase is shown by the regularity with which, 
throughout his reign, he left Dihll to hunt or shoot in the imperial 
preserves situated at various distances round the city,'* 

The only well-known edifice constructed in his reign was a third 
arch of marble to the mosque at the Qutb, added in 1130 H. It bears 
the inscription. 

Maiirid-i-hitf 0 Hnayat shud wdld-janab^ 

Khusrau, Farru^szyar, sMhan^aFi^ mdlik’-i-rih^b, 

1 Khushhal Oand, 410a. 

S About sixteen rupees. 

8 Khushbal Oand, 410a. 

4 fol* 
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S5'&ht m rue iradat o zi ras'UM:^i^iHiqad 
Masjid-i-zeha-hinU o sijdali-gdlie sheMk o ^Uhh 
Ba sarosh'i- gkaih lidtif guft dar gosh-i-khirad 
Sfd-i-iarlldi-i-hinllesh ; ^*‘ h.iit4~rahbi^i-‘mftstajd'b, 

‘ (1130) 


APPENDIX T. 

Ekign of ParrukhsIyak. 

A. — Farriikhsiyar'* s age. 

Autkorities differ much as to the year of Farrukhsiyar’s birth, nor 
do tliey altogether agree in the month or the day of the month. The 
earliest year is 1093 H., the latest 1098 H. The correct year ought to 
be determined, I think, by the two chronograms composed by Jiwan 
Rain, father of Khushhal Oand. It is only fair to suppose that a man 
would not sit down to compose one of these poetical memorials, and 
then deliberately import into it an erroneous date. I therefore accept 
the year 1094 H. as correct; while for the day and month, the best 
authority is the direct statement of Ijad, the court historian, namely, 
the 19th Ramazan; I cannot understand, howeYer, how this writer 
came to give the year 1096 instead of 1094 H. Mirza Mubiammad, who 
is nearly always to be trusted, gives an age at death which confirms 
Kushbal Oand^s date (1094).® 

1 MifWi, 303, Amr-us-^anadidf p. 53, No. 61, The inscription gives only the 
maddah. Oarx* Stephens 178, note, has a translation only, and a second inscription 
is also translated. 

2 TRe two chronograms referred to are ; — 

I. Td Mh az dnjahdn FarruMistyar dynad ha did 

‘‘ Biik-i-farruMlf Tufy'i-favruMi dar tan-i'-^dlam rasld, 

(1094) (1094) 

“ In order that Farrakhsivar shonld come to light from that world, 

A joyous soul, a joyous soul, entered the foody of this world.’’ 

II, Qar sdhi-tatvallad' ash ba-totned 
Goyandf ^yWal2d-‘i-‘‘Azlm-i~jdwed^^ (1094) 

It the year of his hopeful foirth is sought, 

“ They say, ‘ Child of the Great Eternal.’ (1094) 
or, “ Child of Azim now in eternity.” Khushbal Cand, fob 8b. 

The conMctiag authorities may foe ranged thus ; — 

Tear. Month. Day, 

Kfimwar ghaii (38 years in 1131 H.) ... 1093 H. 

T4 Mbdl (113l.6-8«-a6-8-2)« ... ■ ... 1094 

Khushhal Oand, fol. 397a, (31 in 1125 E) 1094 


9 


6 
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B .—Length of the reign ^ 

Farmldisijau proclaimed himself emperor afc Patnali on the 29tli 
Safar 1124 H. (6th March, 1712), soon after he had heard of his father’s, 
‘Azim-iish-^an’s, defeat and death at Labor. The first day of the reign, 
according to the official calculation, was fixed from this coronation at 
Patnah, and Jahiindar Shah’s reign was treated as never having existed. 
The victory over Jahandar Shah took place near Agrah on the I3th 
Zud Hijjaii 1124 H. (lOth December, 1712.) Oounting from the first of 
these dates, the reitrn up to the 8th RabI ‘ II, 1131 H,, lasted 7 (liinar) 
jears, 1 month, and 9 days ; or from the latter date (13th Zu,l Hijjah), 
to the same day, 6 (lunar) years, 3 months, and 25 days.^ 

G. — Style and title in life., and after death. 

His titles are nowhere given with completeness. He is called 
either Ab€i,l Mnzaffar Mu‘in-ud-dln, Mhd Farrukhslyar, Badshah,® or 
simply Mu‘In-nd-din Muhammad Farrnktsiyaiv Badshah^ ; some writers 
style him Jalal-ud-din, Muhammad Farrukhsiyar, Badshah.^ After his 
death he is referred to as the 8haMd-i*marhm%^ the Martyr received 
into mercy,” although I know of no formal statement that this descrip- 
tion had been officially assigned to him. As otiier sovereigns have 
claimed to be above gi'ammar, so Farrukhsiyar asserted a similar right 
over the calendar by changing the name of Wednesday from Fourth 
Day {chalicir shanibali) to Auspicious Day {Kumayun shambah, and 
that of Thursday from Fifth day to Fortunate Day (muharik shambah). 
From the date of the victory over Jahandar Shah, these days are so 
referred to in Ij ad’s history of the reign.® 



Tear, 

Month, 

Bay. 

TnrUdL-i’Vuz/iffarl, f6\. 150 

... 1095 

6 

3 

M ird t-i'd ftfeh - n mnd 

... 1095 

6 

18 

Jam- i- jam 

... 1095 

7 

18 

IJnl, foL 14a 

... 1096 

8 

19 

B. M. Addl. 16, 713 

... 1093 

8 

■■ 18: ■■ 

B. ':Sl, Addl. 1690, fol. 163a (1125-26) 

... 1098 



Bloclimann, ‘A’m, table 

... 1098 




I Kamwar Khan, f. 137, entry of 9th JamadI, II, 1125 H., ]^rishhil Oand, 
397a, H> 737. K3iaa*s year (1123) is wrong — it should be 

S TdriML-i-Mlidl, 

3 Warid l4Sa, Beale’s M/t#, 300. 

4 TdrlM-'i’Musaffan, page IBOi 
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W* jTYme-~--The Later Mug^alk 
D. — Ooinage. 

His coins ^bore tbe disticb ; — 

Sihkah zad, az fazl-i-^Haqq, bar swi o 
PadsMh4‘hahr-o-har^ FarruMstyar, 

By tbe grace of tbe True God, struck coin on silver and gold, 

** Tbe emperor of land and sea, Farru^siyar.” 

A parody of tbese lines was current at tbe time in Dihli 

Sihkah zad bar gandum o moth o mattar 
Bddshah’^i-danah-hasJi^ Farnihhstyar, 

Struck coin on wheat, lentils and peas, 

The grain gathering emperor, FarrulAslyar.’^^ 

There are 116 coins of this sovereign in the three collections, at 
the British Museum, in Labor, and in Calcutta ; of gold, 18 (14 of the 
large and 4 of the small issue), and of silver, 98 (circular 97, square, 
that is, the dirkam-i-shamH or legal dirham^ 1). One hundred and 
twelve are dated by the regnal yeax*. Each year of the reign is repre-f 
senteci, 1st (8 coins), 2nd (17), 3rd (9), 4th (7), 5th (19), 6th (19), 7th 
(29), 8th (4). All except 6 coins (3 places not identified, 2 forged, 1 
mint illegible) can be classed under the Bubahs in which their mints 
were situated. These 110 coins belong to 23 mints in 15 out of the 21 
SCibahs— those unrepresented being Kabul, Kashmir, Ajmer, Allahabad, 
Bidar and Barar. The number of coins from each mint is Labor { 16), 
Mnltan (7), Tattah (1), Bihli, 83 (Shahjahanabad 27^ Bareli 2, Sibrind 
4), Gujarat, 7 (Surat 7), Akbarabad, 11 (AkbarabadG, Itawab 3, Gwali- 
yar 2), Audh, 1 (Lakhnau 1), Malwah, 2 (Ujjain 2), Bahar, 8 (Patnah 
*Azimaba.d 8), Bengal, 7 (MursMdabad, 6, Jahangirnagar Dhakah, 1), 
Orissa, 3 (Katak 3), Khandesh, 4 (Burhanpur 4), Aurangabad (1), 

I Sayyad Mahomed Latif, *'* History of the Panjab/’ 189, note, and KuUiyatU 
/ayar, Zatain, p. 57 at end. Malahjat-i-maqal of Eao Dalpat Singh, B.M. Or. 
1828, fob 74a, attributes these lines to Mirza Ja^far, Zatali of ISIarnol, and states 
that for writing them he was condemned to death (see Beale, 189). The first line 
has mung itistead of moth^ and the second line is given as BddsMh-i~ta&m(ihkashi 
(strap-stretching) Parru^sTyar. ‘‘ The Coins of the Moghul Emperors in the 
B. M.,’’ 1892, p. 179-190, “Coins of the Mogul Emperors’* by 0. J. .Rodgers (Cal- 
cutta, 1893) and “ Coins of the Indian Museum” by the same (Calcutta, 1894). 
Mr. M. Longworth Barnes “ Some Coins of the Mughal Emperors,” (Numismatic 
Chronicle, II, 276 or 309, London 1902), has added Ahmadabad and AJxaer and KaiU'* 
bayal to the unit towns, Khushhal Oand, 396a. 

J. L 46 
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Bijapur (1), Haidarabad, 8 (Arkat 3, Adonl CMnapatan 3, Giiti 1). 
This distribution represents tbe facts fairly well : Kabul was practi- 
cally lost, but tbe absence of coins from Kasbmir, Ajmer, Allababad 
and two of tbe Dakbin Subabs, is difficult to account for. 

Tbe square silver legal drachma^' or dirham^-slmra^t is a curi- 
ous coin, and to all appearance unique. By its weight it bolds the pro« 
portion to a rupee of about one-fourth (exactly it is '23, or 3 annas and 
8 pie, taking the standard rupee to have weighed 176 grains}. From 
an analysis of the weights of tbe 97 circular rupees, I find more than 
half (54) range between 175 and 177 grains, tbe lowest weight (1) is 
166‘5 and tbe highest (4) is 187. grains. These latter coins come from 
the Katak and Murshidahad mints, and are probably a local variation. 
The diameters range from *80 of an inch to 1 'I inch ; there are 60 of 
*85, 34 of *90, 11 of *95 and 9 of 1*0. Judging from the above facts, 
it is probable that the standard rupee was 176 grains in weight, and 
90 of an inch in diameter. 

From B>farman dated the 5th Eahl* I. of the 4th year, we obtain 
tbe following details as to FaiTul^siyar’s seals. There were two ; the 
first one was round, with a diameter of 4| inches, the second square, 
f inches each way. 


Sultan 
Amir 
Taimur 
SaMb Qiran. 


ibn Shah *Alam, 
Bahadur Shah, 


ibn 

Miran Shah, 


ibn'S.lamgi 
Abul H^a^aSar Badshah, 

f Hu'in-ud-di^ 

J[t*ammad Farruttsly a 
J-‘Agini-ush-shan, 

y. Alim, Akbar Sam, 

\ / “Sf 


ibn 

Snltan Mutam- 
mad Shah, 


ibn 

Shah Jahan 
Badshah, 


ibn 

Sultan 

Abu Sa*id Shah, 


ibn 

Shekh_ 

‘Umr Shah, 


ibn Akbar 
Badshah, 


ibn 

Babar 

Badshah, 


ibn 

Humayun 

Badshl^, 
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The words in the centre are not in ' the aboYe order on the seal. 
On the square seal the words appear on six lines, in the following 
order:— 

1. Mn^^ammad 

2. Mn^in-nd-din, Qhszl, SinI, 

3. Akbar, 

4*. Wala Shan, 

5. h z I 

6. Farman-i-Ablil Mnzaffiar Bidsha ghi 

B, — Farrukhsiyar^s wvoes. 


We hear of only two principal wives — (1) Fakhr-un^nissa Begam. 
daughter of Sadat Khan ; (2) the Rathor princess, the daughter of 
Mabarajab Ajit Singh, whose Hindu name seems to have been Bae 
Indar Kunwar.^ The father of the former was one Mir Muhammad 
Taqq! 5 entitled first 9 as an ^ an and then Sadat Khan, son of Sadat 
Khan. He is called a Husaini by race, and the family came frOm the 
Persian province of Mazandaran, on the south shore of the Caspian 
Sea ; it had emigrated to India after having been for a time settled at 
Isfahan.^ He married a daughter of Ma‘§um Khan, Safawi, and if 
this lady was the mother of Faldir-un>nissa> this Safawi connection 
would account for the daughter’s selection as a prince’s bride.® Sadat 
Khan was wounded on the 9th Rabi* II, 1131 H . . the day of Farrnkh* 
siyar’s deposition, and died two or three days afterwards. He was 
over eighty years of age. The following table shows his family 


Sadat Khan, d. 1131 H. 


I 

‘All 

Haqi 
Khan, 
d. 9tli 
Eabi‘ 
11, 


Mhd 
Mahdi, 
Farzand 
Khan, d. 

28tii Shahan 
1128 H. aged 


1126 H. 33. (1) 


Saif Salabat ]&an ‘A|aullab FaMihr^Tin-mssa 

Khan, (Sadat Khan Khan. Begam 

d. 8th Zujlfiqar married to 

Mnharram Jang) d. Farrn^siyar 

1150 H. after 1166 H. (2) 

(1) 


Daughter »= Mhd Shah. 


Daughter «=Mbd Shah. 


1 TawariMi'-i’Mdrwar of Murari D[.as, B. M. Or. 5838, yol. 2, fol. 80b, 

^ The Ma^dsir-al-umardj III, 524, calls him Mir Buzurg-i-Mara'shi. I do not 
know the explanation of these epithets. 

s year 1128 H., 11,^ M!rz& Muhammad, ^1^^ 

The Ma^d^if^nhumard III, 524, calls her O’Char-uu-nissa Begam, 
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(1) T4'‘MMt and Kamwar Eian, 166. 

(2) Ma^asiT'^iil-iimara^ II, 524 

The danghter of A jit Singh was married on the 29th Ramazan 
1127 H. (27th September, 1715) in the fourth year of the reign. She 
seems to have had no issue. After Farrukhsiya;r's deposition and 
death, she was brought out of the imperial harem on the 29tli Shahan 
1131 H. (16th July, 1719), and made over to her father with the whole 
of her property. She returned to Jodhpur and we hear no more of 
her. ■■ , ■ 

Another wife or concubine, the daughter of the liill Rajah of 
Kashtwar, entered the harem on the 24th Rajab 1129 H. (3rd July, 
1717.)i 

F , — Farmiehsiyar^s children » 

The following table shows all the children that are recorded : — 
Farrugisiyar. 


M. Farl^imdah Siyar, lahan Badshah Begam, 

Jahangir ihah, Murad Shah. 

(1) (2j (3) 

(1) Jahangir Shah was born at Patnali on the 18th 2^dc[a*dah 
1123 H. (27th December, 1711).^ He died of smallpox a few months 
afterwards, on the 17 th Rabi* II, 1125 (J2th May, 1713).^ 

(2) Jahan Murad Shah was born on the 16th Zhjqa^dah 1129 H.'^ 
(October, 2Ist, 1717) and died on the 22nd Jamadi II, 1130 H. (May, 
22nd, 1718.) The mother was Sadat Khan’s daughter. 

(8) Badshah Begam. This child was also born of Sadat Khan’s 
daughter. She married the Emjperor Muhammad Shah in 1133 H. 
(1720-1) and was known as MaWkah-^uz-zamdm, ** Queen of the Age.” 
She took a prominent part in securing the accession of A!^mad Shah in 
1161 H. and died in 1203 H. (1788-9).^ 

G. — Note on Mirzd la* far ^ ZataU^ NdmoU» 

The poetical title of Zatali, under which Mirza Ja‘far wrote, comes 
from zafal, ^Hindi, chattering, quibbling, idle-talk,” (Shakespear, 

1 Kamwar Khan, 172-3, Thornton, 606, Kishtwar^ a town on the southern slope 
of the Himalaya, situated in a small plain on the left hank of the Ohenab, 6,000 
feet above the sea j Lat, 33° 18*, long. 75° 46** 

8 B.M. Or. 1690, fo. 156b. 

8 Kamwar Khan 136* The B*M» Or. 1690, fol* 164b says he died in Jamadi 1. 

. ^ Mifisa Mnbammad, “328 * -^Kamwar Khan has 16th Instead of 

s Franeklin, *^Bhah 205 *; 
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1212). Tliere are several printed editions of liis works. A copy of 
the edition of 1853, now in tke Koniglicke Bikliotliek at Berlin, belong- 
ed to Dr. Sprenger (see Ms Catalogue, p. 8, Ho. 1638.) Beale, p. 189, 
says be was executed by Farrukkbsiyar’s orders foi’ parodying the 
couplet on the coin of that emperor. The historians make no mention 
of this ; but the fact is possible, when we remember that ^Abd-ul-jali1, 
Bilgrami, of Siwistan was recalled, and deprived of bis 

appointment, for a very innocent report. There are some further 
details about Zatali in a little Urdu work Zar-i-Ja^fari^ ydni siwanih4- 
Jd far ^ ZafalU, by “ Hindustani Speculator ’’ (published by 
Jan Muil^ammad and Muhammad Isma^il, Kashmiii Bazar, Labor, 1890, 
36 pp. litho.). From this we learn that his ancestors came to India 
with Humayun, when that monarch returned to it and fought Hemii, 
They obtained a jagir and were in favour during Jahangir’s reign, 
but in Shahjahan’s time the grant was resumed, and the poet’s father 
Mir ‘Abas, was forced to open a shop. Ja‘far is said to have been born 
about the time of ‘Alamgir’s accession (1658). The other children 
were two daughters and a son, Saf dar ; the latter, the youngest of the 
family, being about five-and-a-half years younger than his bz^other. 
Their father died when ail of them were young. One Mir Sarwar sent 
Ja^far to school along with his own son, Akbar. In the end Sarwar 
embezzled the family property ; and they were reduced to poverty 
again. Ja‘far was over sixty when he died, but no year is given. In 
one of his rtihdat in his KulUydt he says that when he wrote it he was 
over sixty. The following Persian lines in pz’aise of tobacco are by 
him : — ^ 

Turfah’Z-sJiagMo ^agfial44amhaJci6^ 

Kih z4n sha^al gjMim faru gardadj : 

Ham-dam ast ifiy hg waqt4-tanlia^^ 

Tahai^-i-hadi az u nihu gardad, 

“ Smoking tobacco is a rare pastime, 

An occupation decreasing gloom .; 

‘‘ A friend it is in time of .solitude, 

*Mt is a help to a bad digestion. 

But his more characteristic style is a macaronic mixture of Persian 
and Hindi* 
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A language map of West Tibet with notes.— By A. H. Fbahose. 
(“Witk Plate Tii.) 

For the benefit of students of my Ladakhi Grammar, J. A, S. B. 
Part I, Extra No. II, 1901, 1 am now adding a language map of the 
ancient Ladakhi kingdom. 

In the map special attention has been paid to the Tibetan dialects 
of the Indus valley. To distinguish the cbaraoteristics of the differ- 
ent dialectis, it has been asked in which manner the following conso- 
nant combinations are pronounced in each single dialect ; — 

(1) sg, rg, sb,rb. 

(2) sk, rk, sp, rp. 

(3) by,py,pliy. 

(4) br, pr, phr. 

(5) gr, br, phr. 

I. In the Bong-dialect the pronunciation is the following: — 

(1) rg or sg = oh (like Urdu A) > sb or rb = v. 

(2) sk or rk = oh or h (like Urdu ^ or j sp or rp =£. 

(3) by =3 ; py=o ; pby=ch. 

(4) br=dr ; pr = tr ; phr=5thr. 

(5) gr=dr; krsstr ; khr«:thr. 

Examples^ 

(1) sgam= j4i I sbaste=Yaste. 

(2) skampo=hampo; cospin = cofin. 

(3) bya^ja ; pbyogs=:ohogs. 

(4) brag = drag j phrugu = thrugu. 

(5) grangmo = drangmo ; khrims = thrims. 

II. Leh-dialect: 

(1) rg or sg=:oh (like Urdu ; sb or rbs=v. 

(2) sk or rk = sk or rk ; sp or rp=!sp or rp. 

(3) by =3 j py ==c ; phy=oh before a, o and u. 

Before e and i the y disappears, and b,j p, and ph retain their 
original sound. 

(4) br=dr; pr=:tr j phrssstfar. 

(h) grssdrj kr=tr5 khrsasihr. 
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Examples, 

' (1) ggam==^; sbaste=vaste, 

(2) skampo=skainpo ; cospin = cospin. 

(3) bya = ja ; pkyogs = ckogs ; but byema=:bema ; phye=spbe ; phy- 
ila=pHla. 

(4) brag = drag; pbrugu = thrugu. 

(5) grangmo = drangmo ; kbrimsjss tbrims. 

III. Sbam-dialect : 

(1) rg or sg = rg or sg; rb or sb=rb or sb. 

(2) rk or sk=rk or sk ; rp or sp = rp or sp. 

(3) by = by ; py = py ; phy=phy. 

(4) br == br 5 pr = pr ; phr==pbr. 

(5) gr = dr 5 kr=:tr ; kbr=stbr. 

Examples, 

( 1 ) sgam = sgam ; sbaste = sbaste. 

(2) skampo = skampo ; cospin ~ cospill. 

(3) bya = bya;pbyogs = phyogs. 

(4) brag=brag;phrugu=pbrugu. 

(5) grangmossdrangmo ; kbrims=t]irims. 

IV, Purig and Balti dialects ; 

(1) rg or sg=rg or sg ; rb or sb=rb or sb. 

(2) rk or skt=rk or sk; rp or spssrp or sp. • 

(3) by=by ; py=py ; phy=phy. 

(4) br=br; pr=pr ; phr=pbr. 

(5) gr=:gr ; kr=kr ; kbrss kbr. 

Examples, 

(1) sgam = sgam; sbaste = sbaste. 

(2) skampo=skampo ; cospin sscospain (or byaspain). 

(3) bya=:bya; pbyogs=pbyogs. 

(4) brag — brag ; pbimgu=pbrugu. 

(5) grangmo = grangmo ; kbrims == kb rims. 

Note : Examples for py, pr, and kr, have not been given* These 
combinations occur almost invariably with additional prefixes which 
make these cases more complicated and would take up too much space. 

What has been said, only refers to the Indus valley. According to 
information received from natives the following may be added about 
other districts. 
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In tke Skayog- valley a development from type No. I to type 
No. IV can be observed wKicli is very ' similar tO' tkat of tie Indas 
valley. 

The dialect of Zangskhar is related to type No, I; only the north- 
western districts show traces of type No. IIL 

The dialect of Rnbshn is of an entirely different character alto- 
gether; it is closely related to the Central Tibetan dialects and exhibits 
the Tibetan tone system in its full development (compare my article on 
Amundsen^s and the native grammarian’s tone system in Z. D. M. Gr.5 
Vol. 57, p. 285.) Bat the tone system has not yet become quite extinct 
in the Indns valley, although the bad Tibetan of Indian and Yarkandi 
traders has done mnch harm to it. .. 

Gondusion : From the above tables of dialects it becomes evident 
that the farther we advance towards north-west, down the Indus-valley, 
the more the pronunciation of the dialects is in agreement with the written 
language; or, in other words, the north-western dialects represent a 
more archaic slate of the Tibetan language. 

The Bard question of West'-Tihet, Other researches have shown me 
that the north-western portions of Ladakh, at least as far up as Saspola 
in the Indus- valley, were once peopled by Dard tribes which have been 
tibetanized only recently. The reasons are : ( 1) the historical recollections 
of the people. (2 j The Dard names of many p/ia-.sp?m3hips. (3) Bern- 
nants of the Dard language in those districts. (4) Dard customs in 
those districts. 

Thus it can he shown, for instance, that Khalatse (Khalsi or Khalchi 
of the maps) used to be a Dard village in ancient times, although now- 
a-days at first sight it appears to be thoroughly Tibetan. 

(1) According to the historical recollections of its present inhabi- 
tants Klialatse used to be a Dard colony from Gilgit. 

(2) The p/iu-sp'rmships. FJia-sptm means ‘father-brothers.’ The 
members of a pi^a-5j9?i?2ship have to burn the dead in their own pJia- 
i?p?^%3hip. My explanation of this is the following: In the ancient 
times the near relatives (father, brothers, etc.) had to bury the dead. 
Ail the members of a pha-spunship of the present day go hack to one 
and the same family of ancient times. 

The p7ia;-sj:*wiships of Khalatse are the following : 

(а) Brushalpa It comprises the following six families : Khrolepa, 

rGyamthsopa, Sherabpa, Ralupa, Gongmapa, bKrashis 
bsamphelpa. 

(б) Pakorapa: It comprises the following nine families: Sabipa 

sNumpa, Bhandrepa, rKangchagpa, Grong dponpa, Drag- 
ohospa, Grambucanpa, Byabapa, rKyallupa. 
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(c) Mi dponpa: It comprises the folio wing two families : Phanba^ 

Kadcanpa. (The Tingdzinpa.family originated when a youngs 
er brother Separated himself from the Kadcanpa family.) 

(d) Rah blonpa: It comprises the following three families : bSod 

rnams phelpa, Bragcanpa, Skambnrpa. 

Besides those mentioned, there are three families which do not 
belong to BjJxj pha-spunship : Mon, Bhedapa and Starapa. 

More families do not exist at Khalatse. 

As regards the Bmshalpa, they have taken their name from the 
village of Brnshal near Gilgit, and they know for certain that their fore- 
fathers were colonists from Gilgit. 

The Pahorapa also know that their forefathers once ©migrated 
from the vicinity of Gilgit. Pakor is a Dard word meaning ‘ meadow.^ 
Compare my Bono-na-songs, No. II. 

Thus we see that out of 21 families which are members of 
sp?^? 2 .ships, 16 trace their origin from the neighbourhood of Gilgit, which 
has remained Dard to the present day. 

Mi dponpa means lord of men’ and Bab blonpa means * state-minis- 
ter.’ These two pj^^js-spwwships may go back to the Tibetan conquest 
of Khalatse, when their forefathers were perhaps the Tibetan lords of 
the Dard population. 

From all this we see that the Dards, the lords of the country 
before the Tibetan conquest, were only colonists from Gilgit. Whom 
did they find in the country on their arrival ? Did they perhaps find a 
Mon and Bheda population ? All this I cannot solve. 

(3) Bemnani of the Dard langtmge , — It is most interesting that in 
one house of the Brushalpa, in the house Gongmapa, a last remnant 
of the Dard langnage has survived until the present day. On New 
Year’s day when a new branch of the pencil-cedar is placed on the house- 
altar, the prayer is rendered in Dardi, because the spirit of the house 
is supposed to understand this language only. This is the prayer : 

Dargyassi di zha nomo hla zhuni 
Shuni bi zba nomo hla zhuni 
Sinani bi zha nomo hla zhuni 

As a Tibetan translation this is given : 

'■Ni' NS* 

■ ■ . ■ N» N® , . , ■ ■ 
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Tlie following is my attempt at a I’esfcoration of tlie text according 
' to tlie Dard-dialect of Da: 

Dargjassi de tija namo hla zlmni 

Shiini bhi tija namo hla zlimii 

Sinani bhi tija namo hla zlmni 

Translation: 

Give abundance ! Honour to theCj oh god Zlmni ! 

Crops also ! Honour to thee, oli god Zbuni ! 

A son also 1 Honour to thee, oh god Zbuni ! 

Notes on the Dard text : 

Bar-rgyas is a Tibetan synonym compositum meaning about ^ abuii. 
dance j ’ di was probably in course of time contracted from de, gi^e, and 
^ thee; tizha or tija mems ‘ to thee, V and /a are frequently used 
terminations of the dative ease ; nomo instead of 7iamo is a case of 
assimilation of the vowel of the first syllable to that of the second 
syllable ; namo as well as nomo often occur in i.he sense of ‘ glory, 
honour^ in the Bono-na-songs, Ladakhi Songs, Ho. XXXI Ma is 
the Tibetan Ilia, a Pre-Buddhist god ; Zhtmi is the proper name of the 
house god< 8huni mems ‘harvest’; hi is supposed to be the same as 
Urdu hhi, meaning ‘also.’ Also in the second and third lines the ti of 
tizha was lost in the preceding word. The ni in sinani is the emphatic 
syllable of Tibetan. 

(4) Dard customs . — To the present day the Mamani-festivai 
is eonsidered as . a Dard custom. It is held 1| months after the 2ist 
of December. In Khalatse it is celebrated in this way : — Cooked 
heads of goats and sheep, and omelettes called ten ten, are brought 
before an ancient row of mchod rten (mchod rtengyi sgang) which goes 
back to .Dard times, and a feast is gi^ren to everybody who will partake 
in it* Strangers are welcome. 

Also the Ladakhi music and art of dancing is so entirely different 
from Tibetan music and dancing that non-Tibetan influences must be 
suspected here. In Ladakhi music, besides the Chinese scale,— classical 
gcales are in frequent use. Of classical scales I have discovered the 
following in my collection of Ladakhi tunes : Ionian, Aeolian, Lydian, 
Mixo-Lydian. It is easier to believe that these scales came here through 
a Dard channel than from Tibet. Although the metre of the Tibetan 
Ladakhi songs is almost invariably trochaic, the metre of the Ladakhi 
tunes is iambic. 

I have tried to prove the Dard origin of one single West Tibetan 
village only. It would probably be easy to accumulate similar reasons 
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to prove that the whole of Lower Ladakh was Dard before the Tibetan 
conqtiest, and I hope that in the next Census special attention will be 
paid to the p/^a-spwwsbips. The only colony, which has remained en* 
tirely Dard to the present day, is the colony of Da and its iieighbonr 
hood. The Dards of Dras are not Dard colonists apparently, but have 
always been in direct connection with the Dard population of Gilgit. 

Now I shall repeat once more that it is interesting to note that 
the most archaic type of Tibetan pronunciation is found in territories 
where Tibetan was a foreign language for a long time. 

From my limited knowledge of languages I may add two parallels : 
In Hanover where one of the purest Teutonic tribes is found in 
Germany, the development of the German language has been more 
rapid than in the southern mountainous districts, for instance, in 
Tirol or Styria, where there used to be a Celtic and Slav population 
before the advent of the Germans. The language of the Slav tribe 
of the Wends, between Berlin and Bautzen is in certain respects one 
of the most archaic Slav languages living. It is one of those few 
living Aryan languages which still make use of the Dual ; and the 
Wends have been largely mixed with Germans. 

On the other hand, I can give two examples, -which would prove 
the contrary. French is one of the most advanced types of Homan 
speech (in the garb of its modern pronunciation) j but here the Homan 
language was accepted by an originally Celtic population. — Hebrew is 
a far more advanced type of Semitic speech than Arabic, and yet the 
Jews -were settlers among a partially non- Semitic population. 

Thus apparently geographical and other questions will have to he 
taken into consideration ; but it would certainly be an intei’esbing’ task 
to examine those conditions which work for a speedy or a slow deve- 
lopmentmot only of the Tibetan language, but of languages in general. 
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Note. — The inimeration of the articles below is continued from p,244 
of the JournaL 

II. Medijival India. 

18. On the Gadhaiya Goins of Gujarat, 

: Histobical Summary. 

Oir. A.D. 420, The Hunas, also known as Ephfchalites, a people of Tatar origin, 
settled in the Oxns territories, and soon thereafter commenced 
hostilities against the neighbouring Sassanian monarchy. Twice 
they snffered defeat in the reign of Tarahran Y. (A.D, 419-438). 

A.D. 443-451. Yezdegerd II. (A.D. 438-457) carried on a long war against the 
Hunas on the north-eastern frontier of his kingdom. Almost 
every year from A.D. 443-451 witnessed a campaign against 
them. 


Oir. A.D. 448. An oSshoot of the Hunas invaded India, perhaps as early as A.D, 
448, and made repeated invasions during the reign of Skanda- 
gupta {A.D* 455-480) . 

A.D* 456, Yezdegerd II., having repelled an invasion of the Hunas at Khu- 
rasan, the following year led his own forces into the country of 
the Ephthalites, where, entrapped in an ambuscade, he suffered 
a severe defeat. Encouraged by this victory, the Hunas, year by 
year made destructive inroads into the H.-E. provinces of the 
Sassanian Kingdom. 

A.'D. 457-459* On the death of Yezdegerd II., in A.D. 457, his elder sou Eiruz 
and younger son Hormisdas contested the succession. After a 
civil war, lasting two years, Eiruz gained the throne through the 
. aid rendered him by the Hunas. 

A.D, 406, Eiruz invaded the country of the Hunas but with ill-success. A 
treaty of peace being concluded, Eiruz agreed to strengthen the 
compact by a matrimonial alliance between his daughter and the 
Khaqau of the Ephthalites. Eiruz, however, sent not his daugh- 
ter, but one of his female slaves, whereupon the Khaqan killed, 
or mutilated, some 300 of the Sassanian officers. Hence the war 
was renewed, 

A.D. 470. Eiruz, captured with his army in a cul-de-sac, submitted to an 
ignominious treaty with the Hu^a Khaqan, to whom he did horn- 
age by prostration and before whom he swore to a perpetual 
peace. The Sassanian provinces bordering on India now came 
under the dominion of the Hu^as. 
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The Hunas under their leader Lae-lih (perhaps identical with the 
Eaja Lakhana Udayadifca) conquered the Kingdom of Cxandhara 
(the Kabul Valley and the Panjab), dispossessing the Little Kus- 
anas, who about the. year A.D. 425, had under Kidara §hah set- 
tled in that country# 

A.D. 484. Piruz in violation of his oath again assailed the Hunas, but on a 

plain near Balkh his army suffered a crushing defeat. He him- 
self and several of his sons, perished in the battle. Persia now 
acknowledged the Hunas as the paramount power, and Balas, the 
new Sassanian King (A.D. 484-487), paid tribute for two years. 
Kobad, a son of Firuz, advanced his own claim to the throne but 
without success, and accordingly, leaving Persia, he sought the 
assistance of the Hunas. 

A.D. 487* The Khaqan of the Hunas eventually supplied a large army for 
the support of Kobad’s claim. This force was on its way to 
Persia when news came that Balas had died without nominating 
any successor to the throne. No rival thus remained, and Kobad 
assumed the crown unchallenged. There can be little doubt that 
in acknowledgment of his obligation to the Hunas he had pledged 
himself to resume the subordinate position his uncle Balas had 
been content to hold for two years. He would thus pay tribute 
to the Khaqan and recognise him as lord paramount. 

A.D. 490-515. Toram apa, son of Lae-lib, brought under subjection to the Hu^as 
the Lower Indus country and Western Bajputana, also the later 
Gupta Kingdom of East Malwa. 

A.D* 515»544. Mihirakula, son of Toramana, overthrew the Gupta power in West- 
ern and Central India. 

A*D. 544, Visnuvardhana of Malwa in alliance with Yasodharma, a feudatory 
of Narasimhagupta Baladitya of Magadha, finally defeated Mihira- 
kula at Kahror, who on the breaking up of his Indian Kingdom 
retired to Kashmir. 

“ The limit of date for Hu^a coinage is probably A.D. 544,*’ (Bap- 
son’s ** Indian Coins*’ page 30). 

JSuna Goinage, 

It is specially notewortliy that the Hunas, as their territory in- 
creased, either adapted or imitated the coinage current in the countries 
that they conquered. Hence we find Hujua varieties of (^&) Sassanian, (h) 
Gupta, and (c) Kusana coins, 

(a) By the year A.D. 484 the Hupas had become the paramount 
power in Persia, and aceordingly they struck coins after the 
pattern of the Sassanian money that Piruz had issued during 
the latter part of his reign, say from A.D. 470-484. It would 
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seem, lioweTer, that Sassanian coins of a considerably later 
date were also imitated by the Himas. 

(h) Siibsqnent to the Hfina conquest of the Gupta Kingdom of East 
j^ialwa, Toramaiia caused small silver coins, hemidrachms, to 
be strach, resembling these of Budhagiipta (A.D. 484-510). 
(c) Mibirakula issued copper coins of the usual Kiisana type. 

The Gadhaiy a Coins, 

The Gadhaiy a coins of Gujarat are in all probability imitations of 
these Huna coins which themselves were imitations of the Sassanian 
coins struck in the reign of Eiruz or later.^' 

The first Huna imitations — simply rude copies of the original 
Sassanian thin silver pieces — were probably made by the orders of 
Toramana. Their presence in large numbers in Marwar justifies the 
influence that the Lower Indus ranges and Western Bajputana came 
under the sway of the Hunas. 

Later imitations show as they recede from the prototype a 
more degraded representation of the original types and an increasing 
thickness of fabric.” Mewar, Marwar, and all Bajputana are the dis- 
tricts in which coins of this intermediate type are still found in large 
numhers. 

The Gadhaiy a coins exhibit this degradation in stages even more 
and more advanced, till to the eye of the uninitiated they seem to 

^ That the Gadhaiya coins are ultimately derived from coins of the Indo-Sassa- 
nian type has long been known to numismatists. Ounniiigham in the Eleventh 
Yolnrae (pages 175-176) of his Archceological Survey Reports writes i “ The silver 
coins found near the ruins of Yajrasan Yihara of Yiradeva are all of the class known 
“as Indo- Sassanian. Similar coins are found in Malwa and Gujarat, but they are 
“never inscribed. The earliest coins of the class are of large size, and their imita- 
“ tion of the Sassanian money is direct and obvious. But the latter coins depart 
“ more and more from the original, so that it is not easy at first sight to trace 
“ their descent. Several specimens selected by me from the Stacy collection were 
“ published by James Prinsep in 1837 to illustrate this descent, with a graceful 
“ acknowledgment that the fact had been previously pointed out by me in January, 
“1836 (Bengal As. Soc. Journal, YI. 295, Plate XIX, Pigs. 7-14). ‘It is,* he says, 
“*to Captain Cunningham that we are indebted for the knowledge of balusters, 

“ parallelograms, and dots being all resolvable into the same fire-altar and its at» 

“ tendants/ In 1876, or just one generation later, the same fact was proved over 
“ again by Mr. Codrington, Secretaiy of the Bombay Asiatic Society. ‘ He select* 
“ed,* says Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, series of coins to show the gradual 
“ change of the Persian head on the obvei*se, and the fire-altar on the reverse, of • 
“the Sassanian coins into the oblong button and the series of dots and lines 
“ found on the Gadhaiya coins.* (Bombay As. Soc. Journal, Yol. XII, 325).’* 
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present merely aa oWong Ibutfcon or mace on tlie obverses and on tbe re- 
verse a medley of dots and lines. While, liowever, the Sassanian pro- 
totype of the reign of Firuz and the intermedia imitations are little 
more than thin laminse of silver, these Gadhaiya coins are distinctly 
thick for their diameter, so thick as to be almost dumpy. 

Copper Gadhaiya coins are not very uncommon, but all tbe speci- 
mens I have seen are of a particularly degraded type. They ap- 
parently issued from tbe mints long after remembrance of tbe original 
design bad been entirely lost, Tbe name Gadhaiya Paisa still in vogue 
in Gujarat applies to both the silver and the copper varieties of this 
type of coin. 

Description of Goins. 

A, Sassanian Coins of Piruz : Mi Diameter 1*2 in. : very thin ; 
weight 59 grains. 

Obverse ; within circle : 

King’s face in profile to right : pronounced nose : short beard : 
ear-ring with triple pendant : rose behind lobe of ear : 
tight-fitting necklace: sash over each shoulder: high 
crown with star on either side. 

Legend: Kadi Pirn zi (KingPirtiz) 

Or Mazdisii Kadi Piimzi (tbe A hura-mazd a- worshipping 
Piruz). 

Outside circle : 

Above crown a crescent with star in its bosom (on some 
of the coins of Piruz the King’s crown has two wings, 
one in front and the other behind). 

Reverse : within circle : 

Pire altar, narrow at middle, and surmounted by four rows 
of flame ; a wing on each side of altar, near its centre; 
standing on each side an attendant with sword reaching 
to ground : to left of flame a star, and to right a cres- 
cent moon. 

B. Huna imitations of A. M: diameter reduced but thickness in- 
creased : average weight of five coins 57 grains. 

Obverse: Original design crudely copied with much blurring and 
loss of detail : face recognisable but nose long and very 
attenuated ; in front of lips a snake like wavy line : legend 
I’eiiresented by mere strokes. 

Reverse : Fairly clear outline of fire-altar, flame being represen- 
ted by a pyramid of dots : attendants shrunk to curved 
lines. 
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0. Gaclliaiyi Paisa imitations of B : M: diametenmuch reduced but 
thickness pronounced: average weight of twenty-one coins 62 grains. 

Obverse: Pace less and less discernible, resembling at last a 
mallet or globe-headed stud : ear much elongated and 
separated from head : wavy line still present. 

Reverse : Arrangement of lines, parallelograms, and dots distantly 
suggestive o£ a fire-altar. 

With the exception of the crescent above the crown, the latest 
Gadhaiya coins in silver and all in copper have scarcely a trace remain- 
ing of the Sassanian prototype. They exhibit on one side a thick un- 
wieldy mace in a field of dots and on the other mere rows of dots and 
lines. 

The accompanying two Plates have been prepared from exquisite 
photographs taken from plaster casts of the coins by my kind friend 
Mr. H. Oousens, M.E.A.S., Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey 
of Western India. On one Plate the obverse, and on the other the 
reverse, impressions have been so arranged as to exhibit their further 
and further departure from the original type. 

Periods of Currency* 

A, The Sassanian monarch Piruz reigned from A.D. 457-484, 
and the Huna imitations followed the type of the coins of the latter 
part of this reign, say from A.D. 470-484. 

B. The first Huna imitations were current in Western Rajputini 
during the reign of Toramana in the first quarter of the sixth century. 
Subsequently throughout Me war, Mar war, and all Rajputana the later 
Huna imitations had a large circulation. They were also probably 
current in Gujarat and even perhaps in Kathiawad side by side with 
the Talabhi coinage. This latter ceased to issue after the fall of Yala- 
bM about the year A.D. 766, and thereafter the Huna imitations served 
as the currency for those provinces. 

0, The Gadhaiya coins, increasingly degenerate imitations of the 
Huna imitations, were probably issued daring the Ghava^a (A.D. 746- 
942), the Ohalukya (A.D. 942-1243), and Vaghela (A.D. 1244-1297) 
dynasties of Gujarat, aud continued to be the accepted coin of the realm 
till * Ala-ul-din’s conquest of the province at the close of the 13th cen- 
tury. Thus the period of currency for these Gadhaiya coins covers more 
than fi.ve hundred years— a long period, hut not too long if regard foe 
had to the extreme degeneration, both in design and workmanship, 
exhibited by these coins. 

Name, 

The name Gadhaiya or, as sometimes pronounced, Gadhiya, is said 
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to be derived from tbe Sanskrit Gai’dabluja, meaning asinine,” of 
the Ass -dynasty.” How so strange a designation came to be attached 
to the coin is not very evident, but I venture to suggest the following 
as a possible explanation. For some twenty years after the settlement 
of tlie Hdnas on the banks, of the Oxus, the reigning Sassanian king 
was Varahran Y (A.D, 419-488), who from his devotion to the chase, 
and especially to the chase of the wild-ass, gained the nick«name of 
Yarahran G-ur, or Bahram the Ass [-hunter]. hTow when the coins 
of this king began to circulate amongst his enemies, the Hunas, 
these by a very evident jeu d^esprit may have dubbed the thin, insigni- 
ficant-looking silver pieces “Ass-money,” a name that would readily 
“ stick. ” Later on when imitations of coins of the same Sassanian 
type were struck by the Hunas themselves in India, the name would 
fall to he translated by some Prakrit form of the Sanskrit equivalent, 
Gardabhlya: and this designation, by a process of phonetic degenera- 
tion proceeding pari passu with the more and more degraded workman- 
ship of the coins themselves, finally dwindled down to Gadhaiyi, the 
term in nse to-day by the common people. 

[ Qardabhiy a = Gaddahiya = Gadahly a 

sssGadhaiya ssGadhaiya-— -ka. 

= Gadhaiya]. 


Geo, P. Tayloe* 


III. Sultans of Dehli. 


19. Muhammad bin Tughlah, 

Metal, Silver. 

Weight, 167 grains. 

MinU Lakhnanti. 

Bate. a?33 A. H. 

, PLIX.„, 'A, 

This coin has the same legends as coin ISTo. 187 described by- 
Thomas {vide Chronicles, Plate YL Pig. 6), but instead of one of the 
legends being within a circle, both legends are arranged in square areas. 
This coin is unique so far as is known. 

G. B. Bleazby. 


20, Firoa Shdh III, 

Metal, Silver. 

Weight, 93 grains. Mint and date absent. 

This is the only coin of Firoz in silver so far as our information 
J. I. 48 
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goes. The legends are similar to those on coin No. 226 of the '/Ghroni- 
cles, blit that is a gold coin. The margin is too fragmentary to be read 
with any confidence. The coin looks perfectly gennine, bat its 
weight is extraordinary. Conld it possibly have been struck from the 
gold die by mistake, or was it intended for a half-rnpee ” F 

G. B. BiiiEazbt. ■ 

21. SherSUh. 

Metal, Silver. 

Weight, 180 grains. 

Mint. Agra probably. 

Date. 948 A. H. 

A square rupee, believed to he unique. 

PL IX. 

G , B. Bleazby. 

W , Mvmkii Bmpeeoes. 

22. An important collectioji of Mughal coins changed hands during 
the early part of the year, when the Government of the United Pi»o- 
vinces, aided by a grant from the Director General of Archesology, ac- 
quired for the cabinet of the Lucknow Museum the coins of Mr. B. W • 
Ellis, recently of Lahore and now of Jubbulpore. . This acquisition 
brings the Lucknow Museum cabinet into the very front rank as re- 
gards the Mughal period, and it is to be hoped that the authorities will 
take an early opportunity of issuing a descriptive and fully illustrated 
catalogue of their fine collection. An abstract of the rarer coins in 
the Ellis cabinet (which included 84 gold, 1,670 silver and 533 copper 
coins) has been compiled by Mr, Burn for the annual report of the 
Lucknow Museum for the year ending 31st March 1904, and is given 
below. 

BBhaT „ — Seven silver coins. 

SiimUyun , — Three silver coins. 

Alcbar, ^ — Two coins weighing 7*7 and 5*5 grains, respectively. One 
is dated 964 and has no mint, while the other is of the 
Fatehpur mint but is not dated. 

j®, — The early rupees are very fine. In the Ilahi series are two 
round rupees of Dehli, a dated coin (48 Ilahi) of 
Allahabad with the couplet, and some coins of Bairat. 

M , — The following rare mints are represented : — Kalpi, Hissar 
Sirhind, Ajmir Salem garb (?), Akbarpur, Malpur 

Mirath, Atak, Saharanpur. 

JahUngir, — M, Elichpur, Ahmadabad (the rare couplet of 1027 
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A.H,), lOzodiaoal rupees (5 signs), and a half rnpee 
of Nnr Jahan and Jahangir of the Surat mint, 
j®.— Ahmadabad coin struck in the name of Salim. 

Shah JahUn,--JI. Daulatabad. 

jfl. — Kashmir, Daulatabad, TJjain. 
j®. — Akbarabad, Bairat, Dehli. 

Two coins of the Multan mint (one in gold and one in silver) are. 
dated 33 (j ulus) ==1069 (A. H.) 

Aurangzeh-^M. Alamgirpur, Gwalior, Kabul, ISTarnol, Ohinipatan, 
Machhlipatan, Makhsiisabad, Ahsanabid, and a 
Nithar of Shahjahanabad. 

M, — Multan, Haidarabad, Bairat and Akbarabad. 
ShahAlam Bahadur. — M, Multan, Chinapatan, Junagarh, Sirhindj 

Karimabad and Alimadnagar. 

Farruhh Siyan — M. Murshidabad, Biirhanpur, Gwalior. 

— Surat (?) 

Bafi^ud-darjat.^^JB,, Ujain. 

Muhammad 8hUh» — A”. Kora. 

M. — Ujain, Islamabad, Elichpnr. 

M. — Machhiipatan. 

Ahmad Shah. — Al. Mahindrapur. 

Alamgir IL — Balwantnagar, Baldat-i-Safa, Muradabad and 
Kajibabad. 
j®.— Najibabad. 

Shdh Jalum IIL — M. Ahmadabad, Mahindrapur, 

Shah Alam IL — M. Kajibabad, Moradabad, Narwar, Deogarh, 

Srinagar, Gohad, Gokalgarh, Bhopal, 
Mnminabad Brindaban, Husainabad, 
Jammun, Islamabad Mathura, Panipat, 
Kajibgarh, Krisbnagar, Hard war, Muzaf- 
fargarh and Saharanpur. 

-®. — ^Narwar, Najibabad, Saharanpur, Islamabad 
Mathura, Muminabad, Kachrauli, Baroda, 
Brindaban, Najafgarb. 

Bedar Bahht A. — Ahmadabad. 

Ahhar IL Jl. — Muzaffargarb, Dholpur, Sheopnr, Braj Indrapnr 
and Gohad* 

M. — Ahmadabad, Baroda, Jodhpur and Jaipur. 
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23. Eupees op Akbae op the Allahabad Mint. 

A recent find of 21 silver coins in the Eai Bareli district of Oadh 
contained 9 rupees of Akbar struck at Allahabad, of which three were 
dated 46 Il&M and four 47 llahi. These rupees, especially those of the 
former year, are very scarce* The coins were acquired by Grovemment 
and are in the Lucknow Museum. 

Bd,: \ 

24. On Two recent Mint Lists. 

The current year (1904) has witnessed the publication of two 
noteworthy Lists of Mints — one prepared by Dr. Oliver Codrington, 
I.M.S,, and forming not the least valuable portion of his invaluable 
Manual of Musalman Numismatics the other ‘compiled by Mr. E. 
Burn, I.O.S., and communicated to the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. The former List is characterised in a marked degree by 
the special qualities that distinguish the “ Manual ’’ as a whole. In 
order to its preparation not only scholarship and skill, but, that much 
rarer qualification, the faculty for patient plodding was requisite, in- 
asmuch as the entire range of literature on the numerous classes of 
coins bearing either Arabic or Persian legends would seem to have 
been placed under contribution. It is not strange then that the 
resultant Mint List has assumed somewhat formidable proportions. 
It comprises in all the names of no less than 1,067 mints ranging from 
Spain in the Far West to Malaysia in the Far East. Of the various 
coin-groups included in this aggregate List that of the Mughal Em- 
perors of India — or, as the “ Manual,” in the effort after brevity, styles 
them, of the “ Dehii Emperors ” — is not the least extensive. We 
find here registered 189 Indian Mu gh al Mints, a sufficiently remark- 
able advance upon tbe 80 recorded in the Coin Catalogue of the 
British Museum, or the 105 in the Labor Museum Catalogue. In a 
work covering so vast a range, yet all comprised within 240 pages, 
one cannot in fairness expect detailed information regarding the 
coin-issues from the individual mints. It is Just this detail, however, 
that Mr. Burn's Mint List supplies in abundant measure. From it 
we learn not merely the names of the Mughal Mints in India, but the 
reigns during which each several mint was in operation, and — for 
coin-collectors most welcome information — a cabinet in which can 
to-day be found specimens, whether in gold or silver or copper, of the 
coins struck at the difierent mints in the different reigns* As to place, 
this List is restricted to Indian Mints j and as to time, to the three 
centuries preceding the Indian Mutiny : yet, notwithstanding this 
comparatively narrow range, no less than 204 mints fail to be 
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registered. Tins the two Lists, Dr. Oodrington’s and Mr, Bum^s, 
will be found to supply material mutually complementary. Tieir 
almost simultaneous publication has placed coin- collectors, and especi- 
ally those in this country, under a debt of more than ordinany obli- 
gation ; and tlie two Lists together constitute quite the most valuable 
contribution of recent years to the study of (modem) Indian hTu- 
mismatics. 


The following notes on these two Lists may perhaps be of use for 
reference, 

A. Ee Godrington^s Lists, 

Mints of “ Dehli Emperors Total 189. 

But Atak and Atak Banaras are merely variant names of one mint. 

Similarly Ahmadnagar Earrukhabad and Farrukhabad ; 

A^tarnagar Awadh and Awadh ; 

Urdu, Urdu dar rah-i-Dakhin, and Urdu Zafar Qarin ; 

Indraptir, Braj Indrapur, Maharandurpur, and Mahapur ; 

Aujan and ’Djain j 

Banaras and Mubammadabad Banaras ; 

Daral tasawwur and Jodhpur ; 

Zinat al Bilad and Abmadabad ; 

Sawal Jaipur and Jaipur f 

Sitapur and Sitpur ; 

Shahabad Qanauj and Shergayh Qanauj : 

Mustaqirral Mulk and Akbarabad ; 

Muminabad and Bindraban ; 

ISTagpur and ISTagor, 

^Thus the total number of mint falls by 18, that is to say from 189 
tol7L. ■ 

Further, the following mint-names are too doubtful to be accepted 
for inclusion 

AJayur, Jalunabad, Kanin, Kindi, Kalkata, and Fagar. 

Hence the total 171 falls now to 165. 

However, in Codrington’s List (but not in Burn's) ‘‘ Hasanabad 
or Husainabad " is counted as only one mint. It seems safer to regard 
them as tw’^o, Hasnibid and Husainabad : in which case the total rises 

* In conformity with the prevailing practice both variants have been retained 
in the case of the following well-known doublets : — Agra and Akbarabad, Dehli and 
Shahjahanabad, Aurangabad and Khuiista Bunyad, Tatna and ‘Azimabad, Makhsuga-* 
bad and Murshidabad. 
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from 165 to 166. Of these 166 mints 23 are not recorded in Barnes 
List. ' ■ ■ 

B. , Be, Burn^s List* 

Mints of the Mn^al Emperors of India : Total 204 
Here also each of the following groups contains merely variant 
.'names of a. single mint; — 

Atak and Atah Bananas ; 

Akhtarnagar Awadh and Awadh, 

Urdu, Urdu clar rah-i-Dakhin, and Urdu Zafar Qarin ; 
A§afabad Bareli and Bareli ; 

Banaras, Muhammadabad Banaras, and Bananas Sirsa ; 
Dar al Jihad and Haidarabad ; 

Bar al tasawwur and Jodhpur ; 

Salimgarh AJmIr and Ajmir ; 

Shahabad Qanauj, Shergarh QanauJ, Shergarh and Qanau j ; 
Bra] Indrapur and Maha Indrapur ; 

Muminabad and Bindraban ; 

Nagpur and Nagorj 

and, as before, Ajlyiir, Butin, Jalunabad, Eanan, and Nagar scarcely 
justify their claim to admission. 

Hence the total in this List falls from 204 to 188. Of this latter 
number 40 are absent from Oodrington’s List. 


0. The following are the 143 mints common to both Lists : — 

N,B , — In this sub-list a mint’s vaiiant names are indicated by 
letters (5, r, and d), and the rejected mint-names by brackets. These 
lettered or bracketed mints may, or may not, be common to the two 
Lists. They are not included in making up any of the totals. 

I. Etawa or Etawa; 2. Atak, 25, Atak Banaras; (Ajayur) ; 3. 
Ajmir, Sb. Salimgarh Ajmir ; 4. Ahsanibad ; 5. Ahmadabid ; 6. 
Ahmadnagar; 7. Udaipur; 8. Urdu, 86. Urdu dar rah-i-dakhin, 8c, 
Urdu. Zafar Qarin; 9. Arkafc; 11. Islamabad; 14, Asir; 16. A‘zam- 
nagar; 17. Akbarabad; 18. Akbarpur; 19. Akbazmagar; 20. Igra; 
22. llahabad; 23. Imtiyazgarh 286. Imtiyazgarh Adoni; 24, Amir- 
kot; 25. indrapur, 256. Braj Indrapur, 25c. Maha Indrapur, (Maha- 
randurpur), (Maharpur); 26, Anwia ; 27. Ujain or Ujjain; (Aujan) ; 
28. Awadh, 286. Akhtarnagar Awadh ; 29. Aurangabad ; 30. Aurang- 
nagar; 32. Eli<^pur; 38. Burhanpur; 39. Bareli, 396. Asafabad 
Bareli; 43. Banaras, 436. Ban§ra8 Sirsa, 43c. Muhammadabad Bana- 
ras; 44. Bindraban, 446. Muminabad Bindraban; 45, Bandar Sbahi; 
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47, Bantipir ; 4^ Bangala; (Bntan) ; 49. Baliadnrpaitan ; 53. 

Bliaratplr ; 55. Bhakkar or Bakkar or Bhakkar; 57. BMIsa ; 58. 
Bijaptir; 49. Bairata; 60. Panlpat; 61. Pattan Dev; 62. Patna; 63. 
Panjnagar; 66. Peskawar or Peshawar; 68. Tatta; 71. Jalalplir; 
(Jaliinabad) ; 72. Jalair or Jalair ; 73. Jammii or JammUn; 74. Jodh- 
phr; 75. Jaonpfir; 76. Jlnagarh ; 78. Jhansi ; 81. dahangirnagar; 82. 
Jaipur, 825. Sawa’lJaipiir; 84. Ohaohrauli orQhbachranli; 85. Qhunar; 
87. Qhitor or Ohaitaur; 88. Qhinapattan ; 89. Hafizabad; 90. Hasna- 
bad (perhaps Ahsanabad); 91. Husainabad; 92. Hisar, 925. Hisar 
Firoza; 93. Haidarabad ; 94. ^arpur; 95. Khujista Bunyad; 96. 
Khairpur; (Dar al jihad) ; (Dar al tasawwur) ; 99. Damla; 100. Dii- 
^adibad ; 101. Dogam or Dogtow or Adogam; 102. Dauiatabad; 
103. Behli; 104. Dera ; 105. Dingarh ; 107. Bewal; (Zinat al bilad) ; 
112. Sarangpur; 115. Sironj; 116. Srinagar; 119. Surat; 120. 
Saharanpur; 121. Sahrind or Sarbind; (Sitapur); 125. Shall- 
jahanabad; 126. Sholapur : 128. Sherpur ; 129. Zafarabad; 130. 

Zafarpur; 131. Zafarnagar; 132. ‘Alamgirpur ; 134. ‘Azimabad; 135* 
Fatbabad Bhariir; 136. Fathpiir; 137. Farriikhabad, 1375. Abmad- 
nagar Farrukbabad ; 138. Farrukhnagar ; 139, Firozpur ; 140. Firoz- 
nagar; 141. Qamarnagar; 142. Qandabar; 143. Qananj ; 14f35. Sbalia- 
bad Qananj, 143r. Sbergarb Qanauj; 143d>. Sbergarli ; 144. Kabul; 
145. Kaipi; (Kanan) ; (Kandi); 147. Katak; 148. Kaohrauli (per- 
haps Cliaohranli) ; 151. Karimabad ; 152. Kashmir; 153. Kalanur; 
(Kalkata) ; 154. Kora ; 155. Khanhayat dr Kanbayat ; 157. Gnlburga 
or Kalbnrga; 158. Gnlkanda ; 159, Gangpar; 160. Gwaliar; 161. 
Goyindpnr; 162. Gutl ; 163. Gorakhpur or Gorakpdr; 164, Gokal- 
garh; 165. Labor; J66. Lakhnau; 167, Lahri Bandar; 168. Mal- 
pur; 169. Manikpur; 172. Mathura Islamabad ; 174. Machhlipattan; 
(Mubammadabad-Udaipur or Ghampanir or Kaipi or Mubammadabad 
Banaras) ; 175. Mubammadnagar ; 176, Ma^sufiabad; 178. Murida- 
bad; 17^ Murshidabad; 180. Mustafa-abad ; 181. Muzaffarabad ; 182. 
Muzaffargarh ; 183. Mu‘azzamabad ; 184. Multan; 185. Mali kn agar j 
186. Mulharnagar; 187. Mumbai, 1875. Mumbai Surat; 188. ManduJ 
189, Mabisur; 190. Mirafch; 191. Mailapur; 192. hTarnol; 193. Nag- 
pur or Nagor; 195. INajafgarh ; 196, Najibabad ; 200. JNii^ratabad ; 
(Nagar); 206. Hardwar. 

Undermentioned are the 23 mints present in Dr. Oodrington's 
List but not in Mr, Eurn^s : — 

10, Asfir ? ; 15. I*zabad ? ; 34, Budaun ; 35. Badakhshan ; 46 
Binda;5i. Bhawalpur; 67. Tanda; 69. Jalandar; 70. Jalalabad ; 77. 
Jahanabad; 79. Jahangirabad ; 80. Jahangirpur; 83. Ohifcrakut or 
Ohatarkot or Chatarkoh ; 86. Ohampamr ; 108. Eanajiu?; 117. 
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Sikandarabad; 122. Siyalkot; 123. Sitpur ( perhaps Pe^awar) ; 126. 
Shikar al Gab?; 133. ‘llaragirnagar; 146. Kalinjar; 170. Maaglilr; 
203. , Hapiir. 

B Is desirable that the coins represented by tbe entries in this 
sub-list be submitted anew to a carefal scrutiny, inasmuch as some five 
or six of the mint-names stand in need of verification. 

The following 40 mints are in Mr. Burn’s list but not in Dr. 
Codrington’s 

12. Islambandar; 13. Isma‘ilgarh or Ismabigarb ; 21. Alwar (0) ; 
31. Ansa; 33, Balapur (0); 36. Baroda (0); 37. Bnrhanabad; 40. 
Bisaxili ; 41. Baldat-i-Safa; 42. Balwantnagar ; 50. Bahadnrgarh; 52. 
Bahraioh; 54. Bbaruch (C) ; 56. Bhopal (C) ; 64. Pnrbandar or Par- 
bandar; 65. Punch; 97, Khairnagar; 98. Dadar; 106. Devgayh ; 109. 
Ranthor or Ranthur; 110. Rohtas; 111. Zain al Bilad ; 113. Sam- 
bhar; 114. Satganw (C) ; 118. Sambhal (0); 124. Sevpur; 149. 
Kararabad; 150. Krishnagarh ; 156. Kiratpnr; 170. Manghlr; 173. 
Mnjahidabad; 177. Madan Kot; 194. ITahan (0); 197, H^Tajibgarh ; 
198. Narwar (C) ; 199. Napullanagar ; 201. hTiirgal; 202. Walija- 
bad ? ; 204. Hathras ; 205. Hans! Sahibabad. 

The nine mints beside which ha.s been placed a bracketed (C) are 
indeed entered in Codrington’s List, but not as mints of the 
‘‘ Dehli Emperor.” And it must be admitted that coins from several 
of these mints, though bearing the names of the later Emperors, were 
not struck under their authority. As Mr. Longworth Dames has well 
said, ‘‘ They merely represent the desire of the Maratba chiefs to take 
advantage of the prestige still attaching to the name of Badshah.” 

We thus arrive at a total of 206 mints, made up as follows 

In Godrington’s List and in Burn’s ... 143 mints. 

In Burn’s List alone 40 „ 

In Codrington’s List alone ... ... 23 „ 


Total ... 206 mints. 


Mention should here be made of four mints not registered in either 
of the two Lists. Mr. Heison Wright’s cabinet contains — 

(а) from the Jalnapur mint a rupee of Jahangir, 

(б) „ „ Mandisor „ „ Shah ‘11am II, 

(c) „ „ Jalalnagar „ fuMs of Akbar I ; 

and Mr. Bleazby possesses a copper coin of Akbar II’s reign struck at 
Muzaffarnagar. These four additional mints raise the total from 206 to 
210. It is interesting to note that this Resultant Total is exactly 
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doiible tlie : niimber of Mu^al Minis (105) registered in tlie Catalogue 
wliiclij.till quite recently, was recognised as the. highest authority, , the 
'Gataloa'iie of the Labor Museum. 

(jeo. P. , Taylor, ' 

.Ahmadahad 

V. Miscellaneous, 

25, Bengal - — Nasir-iid-dzn Mahmud II 

Obverse. j ldoJ| Beverse, 

cu — 

M- 166 grains. *85'''. 

PI. IX 

This interesting coin belongs to Mr. 0. S. Delmerick. The read- 
ing of the inscription seems certain. Three Mahmud Shahs reigned over 
Bengal. The latest was Ghiyas-ud-diri Mahmud of the house of Husain, 
and his coins are well-known and differ from this in style. The second 
is represented in the B. M. Catalogue by two silver coins, Nos. 103 and 
104, page 42. In the footnote to the same page it is pointed out tliat 
this king used the pseudo-patronymic Abu-1- Mu jahid. There remains 
Nasir-ud-dln Mahmud I. who used Abu-l-Muzaffar, and it appears 
reasonable to attribute the coin to him. Though the reverse reading 
given above agrees entirely (except in arrangement) with the inscrip- 
tion on the coin of Mahmud II. referred to above, the obverse reading 
differs, and the use of the expression Abu-l-Muzaffar seems conclusive. 
No other coins of Mahmud I. appear to have been published, 

R. Burn. ■ 
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Some Notes on the Bahmant Dynasty.^ — By Majoe W. Hakj. 

[Read 2nd November, 1904.] 

(1) The Origin of The Cognomen BahmanL 

The legends comraonlj related by historians regarding the origin 
of the cognomen Bahmant connect it with the name of the priestly- 
caste of the Hiudns. The story preferred by Firishta and repeated by 
i*^i the third volume of the Muntakhabu-l-^Lubah is that 
Hasan, the founder of the dynasty, was, in his youth, a servant of 
Kanku, Gangu, or Gangn, a Brahman astrologer who enjoyed the confi- 
dence of Muijiammad-bin Tughlaq before he ascended the throne. One 
as he was ploughing some waste land for the Brahman, his plough 
stuck fast. On digging it out of the ground he found that it had 

I III tJiis article the editions referred to are the following 

Flri^ta— Bombay edition of 1832. 

Badamh—jBiblio^Tiecfr, Indica edition. 

BurMn-uMa^adr and Ta^Mratu4*Muhih'^tvmulQ>tion by Major 

Munt-niMhi^-hLuMh^ ToL III.— MS. in.wii^iter*^ possoMioB. 

'fabaqM'4*Akbm-^'^3<r{n,l Kishor Prl«s edition. 


S, B. King, 
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caugM in a chain and that to the chain was attached a chest con tam- 
ing ashrajis and uncoined gold, which he took straight to his master. 
The Brahman was so pleased with i^asan's honesty that he hronght 
him to the notice of the prince, Mnl^ammad-hin Tnghlaq, hy whose in- 
finence he obtained an appointment in the imperial serYice. Shortly 
after this the Brahman informed Hasan that he had cast his horoscope, 
and foretold that he would rise to the highest dignity* He asked him 
to promise that he would, when this prophecy shoald be fulfilled, take 
the name of his original benefactor as part of his title, and Hasan made 
the required promise and, when the time came, fulfilled it by styling 
himself, as king, “ Hasan Kankn-i- Bahmani.” In corroboration of this 
story Firi^ta records (i. 527) that Hasan, after being proclaimed king 
of , the Dakan, made Kanku the Brahman the controller of the finances 
of his kingdom, and that he was the first Muhammadan ruler to em- 
ploy a Brahman in so high a post. 

The only authority which we have for this story is that of Firishta., 
for Fhafi IS^an, being admittedly little more than a copyist so far as 
the affairs of the Dakan are concerned, cannot be accounted an authori- 
ty. The author of the Tabaqat-i^Ahharl^ the Btirhan-i’-Ma^asir^ and 
the TasMratU’UMuluh relate other legends, all more or less improbable, 
but do not commit themselves to Firishta’s account of Hasan’s servitude 
in the house of a Hindu. The predictions of bis greatness are attribu- 
ted variously to one Gangu, a Brahman, not said to be his master, 
Shaikh Kizamu-d-din Auliya of Dihli, and Shaikh Muhammad Siraj-i- 
Janaidi, in whose service he is said to have held some post. 

The titles of Hasan, as king of the Dakan, are variously given by 
histarians as follows: — In Firishta’s history (i. 525), ^Ala^u-d-dm 
ffasan KanhU-i-Bahmam, by Khafi Khan in the third volume of the 
MuntaMkO'hu-l'Luhdhf * Ala^u-d-dtn Kanhu-i-Balimam, ctirf Hasan, ])y 
Nizam u-d-din A^imad in the Tahaqdt-i-AhhaH, ^ Ala\i-d-din Hasan Shah, 
by ‘ All-bin * Azazi-Tlah Tabataba in the Burhan-i-Md^dsir, ^AWu-d-dm 
Hasan Shah Qangu4-Bahmam, and Hasan Shah al Valt-uU 

Bahmam, by the author of the TozIdratu-l-Muluh, ^Alahi-d-din Baliman 
Shah, and by Badaoni in the MtmtaMabu-t’-TawdriMi (i. 231) 

Sultan who is known as Hasan Kanku and at last obtained the King- 
dom of the Dakan under the title of ^Ala^u-d-dm Bahman ShahJ* 

The title given by Badaoni and the author of the Tazldratud>‘ 
Muluh is correct. Hasan did not add to his title the epithet Bahmani, 
but assumed the name of Bahman. There is in the fort of Gulbarga 
a contemporary inscription, bearing the date A.H. 754 (A.D. 1353) 
in which his titles are given as ‘“Ala’u;d-daiiya wa’d-din Abu-T-Muzaffar 
Bahman Sbah.” The names Hasan and Kanku, or Gangft, and tiie 
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epitliet' Balimaiil, Wliicli is used, on tbo; coins of Ms successors and is' 
correctly applied to tliem only,, are .omitted. Tlie inscription, wbicli 
%vas cut wliile Babman Sbab. was still alive and reigning, and .was 
placed over a mosque in bis.capital, .is far better evidence of tbe stylO' 
under wbicb be reigned than , any statements ■ of Mstorians^ Other 
evidence, however, exists.. .. I have a copper coin wbicb bears, the . in- 
scription Ahmad ' Shah ■ bin Ahmad Shah bin 'Baliman- Shab.*^ This 
inscriptio.n needs, some- explanation— a question which will he considered 
hereafter— .hut there.: is. nO ' doubt that the words '‘^'Ba.hma,ii Shah 
refer' to " the , founder .of ^ the ' Bahmani' dynasty. .' There' is; alsO' tlie 
i)V^7^ma%-wd?na, '.a .versified history ..of bhe, Bah mani ; kings, the author- 
ship 'of . which is uncertain, hut which .is ,. often' quoted, ' by BiriAta. 
The title of this., history, cannot - refer to the ■ epithet', but can 
and evidently does refer to the neme Bmhman, ', . ; ,- . 

.The question of the title under which the .founder of, the Bahmau' 
dynasty assumed the sovereignty pf the , D.akan .is . .important .as an 
nidi cation of. 'the deri'vation of . the name by, which .that dynasty' is, 
known. It is conceivable that a Muhammadan king might have dis- 
tinguished himself, from gratitude to a Brahman benefactor^ by the 
epithet Bahnam, BYen though that epithet is never found in its un« 
corrupted form Bralimam^ but no Muhammadan king would have styled 
himself ‘‘King Brahman.” The derivation of the title Bali man Shah 
must, therefore, be sought in Hasan’s claim to descend from theSasanidise, 
His pedigree, as given by Firishta, is as follows: — ‘Alahi-d-din Hasan, 
the son of Kaikaus, the son of Muhamraacl, the son of ^ All, the son of 
Hasan, the son of Saham, the son of Simnn, the son of Salam., the son 
of Ibrahim, the son of Fasir, the son of Munaur, the son of Eustam, 
the son of Kaiqubad, the son of Mintichihr, the son of Kamdar, the 
son of Isfandiyar, the son of Eaiyumars, the son of Khurshid. the son 
of Sa*sa, the son of Faghfor, the son of FarruJi, the son of Shahryar# 
the son of Amir, the son of Suhaid, the son of Malik Da^ud, the son 
of IlQ.^iang, the son of Hik Kardar, the son of Firuz the son 

of Huh, the son of Sani‘, who Was descended from Bahrain- i-gur the 
Bamani, who was descended from Bahman the son of Isfandiyar. This 
pedigree is varied as follows by the author of the Biwhan^i-Ma* asir : — 
* Ala’u-d-dunya wa-’d-din Hasan Bahman ghah, son of Kaikaus 
Muhammad, son of ‘ Ali, son of Hasan, son of Bahtam, son of Sirnuu, 
son of Salam, son of Kiib, son ’ of « Ibrahim, son of Hafir, son of Mansur, 
son of* Hiilis Sani‘, son.' of.'Bahram, son of Shahrin, son of Sad, 

son of Hiisin, son of David, 'son-of ■ Bahram-bgiir. Both historians 
express some doubts as to the authenticity of the pedigrees which they 
give, and there can be little doubt that both pedigrees are fiofcifious. 
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We are not concerned, liowever, wifcli tlie genuineness of Hasan’s 
claim, for this is a question which cannot now he decided. It is cer- 
tain that he put forward the claim and that his title ** Bahman Shah ” 
was an embodiment of its assertion. The author of the BiirMu- 
i-Ma'asir sajs (King, p. 1) “in consequence of his descent the king was 
known as Bahman,” and subsequently (King, p. 17) refers to Mm a-.s 
“ the cream of the race of Bahman.” 

I believe that I have shewn that the epithet “ Bahmani ” applied 
to the great dynasty of the Dakan has no connection with the caste- 
name “ Brahman,” but is derived from tbe old Persian name Babmani 
which was borne, as a title, by the founder of the dynasty. 

. (2) The Oppspeing op ‘AlI^u-b-bIn Bahmah Shah. 

According to the author of the Burhan-i-Ma^asiT ^ Bahman Shah 
had four sons of whom three, Muhammad the eldest, Mahmud* and 
Alimad ® are named. Pirishta does not give the number of tbe sons; 
but names three, Muhammad^ the eldest, Ba’ud, ^ who afterwards 
ascended the throne as the fourth king of the line, and Mahmud ^ the 
youngest. Khafi Khan, in the third volume of the MuntaMiahii-l- Ltihdh, 
says that Bahman Shah had four sons, but he mentions three only. 
Muhammad the eldest, Mahmud and Da’nd. No list of Bahman Shah’s 
sons is given in the Tdbaqdt-i-Alcbarz^ and Muhammad is mentioned 
as his son, without being distinguished as the eldest, ^ Elsewhere, ® 
however, Muj^ammad Shah, the fifth king of the dynasty is referred 
to as the son of Mahmud, the son of Hasan Shah ” (swL Bahman 
Shah). It is clear, from the general consensus of authorities, that 
MulgLammad, Bahman Shah’s successor, was his eldest son, and it is 
also clear that Bahman Shah had a son named Mahmud. The state* 
ments of tbe authors of the Burhan^-Madsir and the MuntaMahu-h 
Luhdh as to the number of his sons may be accepted as correct, in spite 
of the fact that no one authority names more than three sons. We 
have, therefore, two sons to account for, viz.^ Ahmad, mentioned by 
the authors of the Burhdn4-Ma’dsir, the Tazlcirahi4-MtiluJc^^ and 
Di’ud, mentioned by Firishta and Khafi Khan. There seems to he little 
doubt that Bahman Shah had a son named A^mad, but this question will 
be considered in connection with that of the parentage of the eighth and 
ninth Siiltdns of the dynasty. I cannot, however, find any sufficient 
reason for believing that Ahmad was the youngest son, as stated by 

1 King, p. 22. ^ Pinabta, i. 627. King, p. 408. 

2 Ibia, p. 81, 5 Ibid, i. 638, 673. « TahaqSt-i-Ahhari, p. 410. 

» Ibid, p, 86. * Ibid, i. 638, , » King, p. 47, 
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Major King in tlie genealogical table given bj Mm on p, xxxiv of liis 
book. Tlie author whom he translates nowhere say.s that Ahmad was 
the youngest son, and Firiv^lita, who, although not entirely trustworthy 
in questions of genealogy, should be followed when he cannot be proved 
to be wrong, distinctly says that Mahmud was the youngest. So far, 
therefore, we hare Muhammad the eldest, and Mahmud the youngest, 
with Ahmad somewhere between them. 

Authorities differ as to the parentage of Da’ud. Both Pirisbita 
and Khaff Khan make him a son of Bah man Shah, the only difference 
between them being tliat the former places the sons in the oi’der — ^(1) 
Muhammad, (2) Da’ud, (3) Mahmud; while the latter places Muhmud 
before Da’ud, without saying, however, that Mahmud was the elder. 
In the. fahaqat-i-Ahbarz ^ Da’ud is described as the first cousin of 
Mujahid Shah, son of Muhammad Shah I, according to which state- 
ment he would be a grandson and not a son of Bahman Shah. The 
author of the B2ir]ian4-Ma'’aszr says in one place ^ that Da’ud was ‘‘ a 
younger brother, or according to one history, a cousin of Mujahid,” 
but afterwards ^ says, “ according to the most authentic accounts, Sultan 
Da’ud Shah was son of Mahmud Khan, son of Sultan ‘Ala’u-d-din 
Hasan ShaUBahmani (sul, Bahman S^ah). Although Bhrighta is gener- 
ally an untrustworthy genealogist his account of Da’ud’s parentage must 
be preferred to that of other authorities. It is possible that the word 
(“ son ”) in Nixfimu-’d-din Ahmad’s description of him as the first 
cousin of Mujahid is an interpolation. The statement in the 

Biirhan-i-- Maask that Da’iid was the son of Mahmud Khan, the son 
of Bahman ShMi, cannot be accepted. Firishta, who is not contradicted 
on this point, makes Mahmud, as has been said, the youngest son of 
Bahman Shah. ITe says that at the time of Bahman Shah’s death 
(A.H. 759) Mahmud was a schoolboy, reading Bustan. He was 

probably, therefore, thirteen or fourteen years of age at that time, and 
can hardly have been the father of Da’iid, who held an important 
command in the expedition against the Baja of Vijayauagar in 
Mujahid’s reign (A.H. 776““779). For these reasons I am inclined to 
complete the tale of Bahman Shah’s four sous by adding to them 
Da’ud, and this assumption, supported by Firishta’s authority, what- 
ever that may be worth, not only fi-lls the gap left by the authors of 
the Btzrhaii4-Ma'd$J>r atid the Tabaqdt-i-Ahbarz, but accounts satisfac- 
torily for Da’ ad’s anger when he was rebuked by Mujahid for neglect 
of his military duty. Da’ud might have borne a rebuke from a brother 
or a cousin older than himself who was also his king, but a rebuke 


1 King, p. 410.. 
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from a nephew would ha¥e been harder to bear, and the assumption 
that Da’ud was Mujahid’s uncle explains his resentment, the result of 
which was the assassination of Mujahid and the accessioii of Dahid. 
Baliman Shah’s four sons, therefore, were Muhammad, Da’iid, Ahmad 
and Mahmud. The only question concerning them which cannot be 
settled is the order in which Da'ud and Ahmad came. 

(3) The Offspring of Muhammad L 

Muhammad was succeeded by his son Mujahid. Pirii^ta, Higamu- 
d-din Ahmad, and Qafi Khan mention no other son, hut the author 
of the i says that Muhammad had a younger son, Fath 

Khan. The sta.tement may he accepted as correct, but Fath Khan is 
not again heard of, and is therefore unimportant. Mujahid was 
assassinated after a reign of little more than a year, and his uncle and 
successor, Da’ud, was assassinated after a reign of little more than a 
month. The former left no issue. Da’ud, according to Piri^ta, left a 
son, Muhammad San jar, who was blinded. 

(4) Nasiru-d-din Muhabimad ShIh II. 

Muhammad Shah II is descinbed both by Nizamu-d-din Ahmad 
and by the author of the BurhUn-i-Ma a sir as the son of Mahmud 
Qan, the son of ’Ala’u-d-din Bahman Shah. The latter authority also 
describes him, consistently but wrongly, as the younger brother of Da’ud, 
Piri.^ta, followed, of course, by Khafi Khan, falls into a strange error 
regarding the name and the identity of this king, and asserts that his 
name was Mahmud and not' Muhammad and that he was the son of 
Ala’u-d-din Bahman Shah. * He is very positive on this point, as the 
following extract ® will show 

“The author of the Futnhu-s-Salatm has made a mistake regard- 
ing the name of this king, saying that his name was Sultan Muham- 
mad Shah, and mentioning him as Muhammad Shah in all his poems ; 
and likewise some of the historians of Gfujarat and Dihli, both ancient 
and modern, not having inquired into events in the Dakan as they ac- 
tually came to pass, have made mistakes both in the names of the Bah- 
mani kings and in many of the stories which they relate concerning 
them, and all of them have wielded untrustworthy pens and have failed 
to verify their information.*’ 

Pirislita, in spite of his assurance, was unquestionably wrong. 
In the first place he stands alone, his copyist Khafi Khan excepted, in 
describing the fifth Bahmani King as Mahmud, All other authorities 


^ I'iriiita, imB. 
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call liim Muhammad. In the second place lie is contradicted hj an 
inscription, dated A.H, S92, on the Muhamr/iadt gate of the fortress of 
Harjjaia in Berar, in which Shahabn-d-dia Mahmud Shah, the fourteenth 
king of the Bahmani dynasty is described as the son of Sultan Mnhara- 
mad, the son of Saltan Huraayiin, the son of Sultan Ahmad, the son 
of Sultan Muhammad.’^ The inscription is not necessarily a better 
authority than Firishta, and the account of Shahabu-d-din Mahmud’s 
descent which it gives is unquestionably wrong, but the Sultan AInham- 
mad to ■whom the descent is traced was evidently the fifth king of the 
Bahmani dynasty, so tliat in this respect the inscription corroborates 
the mass of evidence against Firishta. Finally we have the evidence 
of the coins. Ail the known coins of the fifth king of the Bahmani 
dynasty bear the name Aluhammad, None bears the name Mahmud. 
This fact alone is sufficient to decide the question. Even Firishta 
would have hesitated to assert that the officials of the mint did not 
know the name of the king wdiom they served. 

It is, however, worth while to consider a possible source of Firishta’s 
error. He may have seen this Sultan mentioned in some inscription, 
saiiad^ or other authentic document by his name Kasiru-d-din followed 
by his father’s name, thus : — Nasiru-d-dm-i- Mail mud, the izafat, which 
would be omitted in Persian script, denoting the patronymic. Similar 
errors in nomenclature have occurred. Thus, the Arab conqueror of 
Sindh, AIuharamad-i-Qasim or Alu^ammad bin Qasiio, has been styled 
by historians who should have known better, ‘‘ Aluhammad Qasim/’ as 
though Qasim were his own name instead of being his father’s. 

(5) The Ofpspeing of AIuhammad II. 

The fifth king had two sons. Sultan Grhiyasu-cBdin Muhammad, 
or Bahman^and Sultan Shamsu-d-din Da’ud. The former succeeded 
him at the age of 17, according to Firishta, ^ or 12 according to the 
author of the and' was deposed and blinded after 

a reign of little more than a month. His younger brother Shamsu- 
d-din was then placed on the throne, at the age of 15, according to 
Firishta, ^ or 6, according to the author of the BurJimi-i^Ma^asir, ^ 
His reign lasted, accox'ding to Mzamu -d-din Ahmad® and Firislxta'? 
fifty-seven days, and according to the author of the BurMn-i-Ma^dsir ^ 
five months and seven days. The discrepancy may be due to a misread- 
ing. 

King, p. S4. 

X Bkighta, i. 581 . 

S Kiugi P* 34. 


4 Firxshiift, i. 583. 

& King, p. 35. 

^ Tuhugf{t4*Ahhari, 411, 


Firishta, i. 586. 
^ King, p. 36. 
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(6) The Parentage op Firuz Shah and Ah.\]ad ShaHj the Eighth 
AND Ninth Kings. 

Firislita sajs ^ tliat Mahmud Shah (Da’ud is eyidentlj meant) had 
three sons: (1) Muhammad San jar, who was blinded; (2) Firuz TOian : 
and (3) Afcimad Khan; and that the uncle of these bojs, Muhammad Shah 
II {whom Firi^ta calls Mahmud) before he had sons of his own, 
brought up E’lruz and Ahmad as his sons, married them to two of his 
daughters, and led Firuz to believe that he would be his heir, but that 
after the birth of his own sons he made Firuz and Ahmad swear alle- 
giance to Ghijasu-d-din; This plausible story accounts for Firuz 
Khan’s ambition, but for various reasons it cannot be accepted as true. 
In the first place the author of the asir, who is a better 

authority than Firishta in genealogical questions, makes ^ Firuz and 
Ahifnad the sons of A^mad Khan, the son of ‘ Ala’n-d-din Bahman 
Shah, and he is supported^ by the author of Tazldratu-l’Muluk, 
Firishta does not explain why the two younger sons of Da’ud should 
have been brought up as princes in the line of succession to the throne 
•when it was found necessary to blind their eldest brother, Muhammad 
Sanjar. There is good evidence, of a negative nature, in favour of 
the statements of the authors of the Burliaih-i-Ma^asir daid. the Tazkiratn- 
l-Miduk^ Among Oriental rulex‘S the pride of descent is more exacting 
than it is in the West, and descent from those who are merely members 
of a royal house is less highly regarded than a descent which can be 
traced through an unbroken line of actual wearers of the crown. This 
pride finds its expression in the common formula 

and, when a king can establish such a line of descent, ho 
rarely fails to mention his father’s name on his coins and in his inscrip- 
tions. So far as I know, neither Firuz Shah nor Ahmad Shah ever 
IhentioBS his father’s name in such inscriptions. Ahmad Shah’s name 
appears in the inscriptions in his fine tomb at Bidar, but his father’s 
does not. If the brothers had been sons of Da’ud, a king who actually 
reigned, they would certainly have mentioned the fact, either on their 
coins or in their inscriptions. As they have not done so it may be 
safely held, with the authors of the Burhan4-Ma'asw and the TazMruhi- 
s-Salatm^ that Firuz and Ahmad were the sons of Ahmad Khan, the 
son of ‘Ala’u-d-din Bahman Shah. 

I have referred above to an exceptional coin. This is the coin 
which I have already mentioned in the account of the founder of the 
Bahmani dynasty. The reverse bears the inscription, “Ahmad Shah 
bin Ahmad Shah bin Bahman Shab,*’ but no date. I was inclined to 

I Pirishta, i. 583, * King, pp. 36, 49, S p, 47, 
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assign tlii$ coin to Ahmad I, the younger brother of Firuz, and to 
assume that he had bestowed upon his father, Abmad Khian, the 
honorary title of “ Shah,” but Maulavi Mubammad ‘Aziz MirzS, B.A. 
First Talnkdarof Bidin theHaidarabad State, has pointed out ’to me 
that the hwiya on the obverse of the coin does not coincide with that on 

coins which can be assigned with certainty to Abmad Shah I, and he 

is of opinion that the coin must be assigned to ‘Ala’u-d-din Ahimad Shah 
II, the son and successor of Abmad I, His ascription of the coin is 
undoubtedly correct but an explanation of the line of descent as given 
on the reverse is necessary, for there is no reason or authority for 
believing that Ahmad I (and consequently Firuz) was the son of 
Bahman ^ah the founder of the dynasty. We must therefore explain 
the inscription on the reverse, in view of the very strong reasons for 
believing that Firuz and Ahmad I were the eons of Ahmad Kban, by 
assuming that Ahmad II traced his descent jjer saltum through 
Ahmad I to Bahman Shah. 

Two errors concerning the descent of Ahmad Shah I call for notice 
here. The firat is a mistake made by Hizamu-d-din Ahmad in the 
headingi of his account of Abmad Shah’s reign, in which A^mad is 
described as the son of Firuz, This is merely a slip, for the same author 
elsewhere* mentions Hasan Khian as the eldest son of Firuz, and says that 
Piiuz, when delivering the kingdom to Abmad, commended his sons to his 
protection. The other error is contained in the Harnala inscription 
which makes Ahmad (and consequently Firuz) the son of Mubammad 
Shah, evidently the fifth king of the dynasty. It has already been 
shown that Firuz and Ahmad were not the sons of Mubammad II, and 
the inscription is, independently of this inaccuracy, of very little value, 
for it omits altogether from the descent given, the name of ‘ Ala’u-d-din 
AHmad II. 

There appears to be little if any doubt that Firuz Shah and Ahmad 
^ah, the eighth and ninth kings of the Bahmani dynasty, were the 
sons of Abrnad Hjan, son of ‘Ala’u-d-din Bahman Shah, the founder 

of the dynasty » 

(7) The Oeespring of KeOe SiIh. 

Acaovdiiig to the author of the Burhan^^Ma'dsir Firuz, who was 
deposed by his younger brother A^imad in A.H, 82,5, left several sons, 
for he speaks^ of “Hasan Iihau and all the other sons of the late 
king.” In another passage^ he mentions Makhduma-i-JahaUj the wi.fo • 

^ p, 414.,. S King, p. 47, 
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of Hamajiin Shah Bahmani, as the daughter of Mubarak Khan, son 
of Sultan Firu25 Shah. Firi§1itai KhafI Khan mention this 
princess and describe her as a wise woman, but do not give her descent. 
Neither author mentions any sons of Firuz except Hasan Khan. 
Nizamu-d-din Ahmad says* that Firuz commended his “sons” to 
Ahmad’s protection. We may conclude that Firuz had several sous, of 
whom the eldest was Hasan Khan, Muharak being one of the younger 
sons, Hasan Khan was designated heir-apparent daring his father’s 
life-time, and married the beautiful daughter of the Sonar of Mudgah 
He seems to have been an unamhitious and pleasure-loving youth who 
readily acquiesced in his uncle’s elevation to the throne. 

(8) Offsprino of ApiAD Shah YalI. 

The author of the BurMn4- Ma’asir that Ahmad Shah had 
seven sons, and gives the titles of four— (1) ZafarKhanKhan-i-Kh^nan, 
(2) Mahmud Khan, (3) Muhammad Khan, and (4) Da’ud Khan. Mah- 
mud is described as the fourth son. Hizamu-d-din Ahmad^ mentions 
Zafar S-an by his name, ‘ Ala’u-d-din, and also mentions Muham- 
mad, Mahmud, and Da’ud. Muhammad was entrusted to the care of 
his eldest brother *Ala’u-din, while the other sons were placed in charge 
of provinces. This hears out Firi^ta’s statement® that Muhammad was 
the youngest of the sons and *Ala’u-d-din the eldest. Firishta also 
mentions Mahmud and Da’ud. Ahmad Shah Yali had at least two 
daughters, for one of his daughters married Shah Hahibu’llah, and 
another married Jaial Khan and was the mother of Sikandar Khan, 
whom his father tried to raise to the throue. 

(9) Offsprino of Zafar Shan, ‘AlI’h-d-din Ahmad IL 

*Ala’u-d-din Ahmad had three sons : Humayun Shah Zalim (“the 
tyrant”), who succeeded him, and Hasan Khan, and Yahya Qin, both 
of whom were put to death by their brother,^ He also had more than 
one daughter, for his eldest daughter'^ married Shah Muhabbu-’llah, 
brother of the Shah yabihu-llah already mentioned. 

1 Pirishfca, i. 663. 

2 Tahaqat-i-Ahharij p. 414. 

^ King, p. 50. 

^ TahaqM-uAJcbarz^ p, 416. 

S Firishta, i. 630, 

8 Firishta, i. 659, 661. King, pp. 81, 85, 87. Tahaqat4-Akbarlif pp. 424, 42S. 

1 King, p. 74, 
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(10) OP'FSPRIKO op HtJMiTON ShIh ZiLIM. ■ , , \ ^ ^ 

Sums jtn- Shah' mamed the daughter of Mubarak; EhSii,^ ^ 
■younger son of the eiglith king, Firu'z, and by this princess, who received; 
the title of Makhduma>i>Jaham invariably bestowed upon the principai, 
wife of a Bahmani king, had three sons — (1) Kizim Shah, who succeeded 
him, (2) Shamsu-d- din Muhammad, who succeeded Ms brolher Nizam 
Shah, and (3) Jamshid^ called by Firishta® Ahmad. 

(11) Offspring of Shamsu-d-dIn Muhammad La^kaeI. 

Shamsu-d~din Muhammad had, so far as is known, only one son, 
who is styled by the author of the Burhan^i^Ma'^Usir^ Ahmad, and 
who succeeded his father under the title of Shahabu-d-din Mahmud, 
Ho other writer styles this prince Ahmad, and the author of the 
BurJid7i’-{-Ma*asir does not explain why he should have changed his 
name on succeeding to the throne. 

(12) Offspring op Shahabu-d-din Mahmud Shah, 

Shahabu-d-din Mahmud hadthree^ sons — (1) Ahmad, (2) ‘Ala’u-d- 
din, and (3) Yali’-u-llah, all of whom were in succession raised to 
the throne as nominal sovereigns by Amir Barid, Firishta, in the 
heading of the chapter^ devoted to the reign ” of ‘Ala’u-d-din III, 
describes him as the son, not the brother, of his predecessor, Ahmad 
Shah; hut this is an error, for he says afterwards ® that Yali’u-^llah, 
whom he describes as the son of Mahmud Shah, followed the example 
of his ^‘brother’* in attempting to free himself from the influence of 
Amir Barid, so that Hizamu-d-din Ahmad is evidently correct in de- 
scribing7 ‘AlaM-d-din III as the son of Mahmud Shah. 

Of the three brothers Ahmad Shah III died after a reign of little 
more than two years, not without suspicion of poison ; ‘Aia’u-d-din Shah 
III was deposed after a reign which did not extend to two years ; and 
Yali’u-liah Shah was poisoned after a reign of three years. 

(13) Ahmad Shah III. 

Ahmad III was, as has been said, the eldest son of Shahabu-d-din 
Mahmud Shah. There is a discrepancy as to the date of his birth. 
Hizamu-d-din Ahmad® gives the date as Bajab 27, A.H, 899, whereas 

I King, p. '89. 

8 Firishta, i 671. 

^ Possibly four, if the last - king of the dynasty, Kalimu-*llah, be reckoned as 
one. See the account of Kalima-*ilah. 

5 Firishta, i, 727. 

6 Ibid^ 728, 1 Tabagdt-uAhlartf p. 436. 


8 Talaqat-i-Ahharij p, 434. 
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"has Raja'b 27, A.H. 889. Bnt Firidlta also says tliat Aiimad 
was borp on the day on wliicli Eb’^Ja Ni^matu-’llali Tabriszi, tbe envoy 
from the rebel Bahadur Grllaia, arrived at court and discharged the 
duty entrusted to him. He had no sooner concluded an agreement with 
Mahmud Shah than Bahadur Gilanl broke it, and was defeated and 
slain in battle, according to the author of the BtirMn4-Maasir^ on 
Safar 5, A.H. 900. Again, according to Fiih^ta, .Mahmud Shah was 
only twelve 3 ’ears of age at the time of his accession in A.H. 881, 
so that it is unlikely that his eldest son was born in A.H. 889; 
and we know, moreover, that Mahmud Shah was for some time 
disappointed of male issue, so that it is evident that he was not, at 
14 years of age, the father of a sou., Firishta also says^ that Ahmad 
married Blhi Sata, sister of Isma‘il ^Adil Shah, in A.H. 920, and 
it is more probable that Atimad was 21 than that he was 31 years of 
age when this marriage was arranged. It appears, therefore, that the 
date of AIjmad’s birth, as given by Firishta, is a copyist’s error, and 
that the correct date is that given by Nizamu-d-din Ahmad. 

(14) Kalimu-’llIh Shah. 

There is some doubt as to the parentage of Kalimu-’llah Shah. 
Both Firishta and Hizamu-d-din Ahmad describe him, in the headings 
of the chapters containing the accounts of his reign, as the son of 
Mahmud. But Firishta, in mentioning'*' his flight to Bijapnr in A.H. 
931s, describes Isma’il ‘Adil Shah as his maternal uncle, and w© have 
seen that Bibi Sata, Isma’il’s sister, was married to Ahmad, so that it 
would appear that Kalimu-’liah was a son, and not a younger brother, 
of Ahmad. The principal difficulty in the way of this explanation is 
that it makes Kalimu-llah, at the time of his flight to Bijapnr, by 
which time he had already caused a letter to be written to Babar, 
a boy of 13 years of age at most; but this difficulty disappears if we 
assume that the appeal to Babar and the flight to Bijapnr were man- 
aged by those who had the immediate care of the youthful roi faineant 
Hevertheiess, the question cannot be said to have been satisfactorily 
decided. I have seen copper coins of Kalimu-’llah, and have a speci- 
men, but unfortunately they do not bear his father’s name, 

Kalimu-’llah died at Ahmadnagar in A.H. 934 or 935, probably 
from poison, and with him ended the Bahmani dynasty. 

The three genealogical tables appended give the pedigree of the 
Bahmani family— (1) according to Firishta, (2) according to the 
BufJim4-Ma^asir^ and (3) as described in this paper. 

J finslita, h 716. ' ^ King , p.;, 133. ^ Firishta, ii. 32. * Firishta, i. 779. 



Genealogy of the BahmanI Kings according to Firtshta. 



nnmlbers m brackets indicate the order of sncoesaion to the tlirono. 

* It is doubtful whether Kalimu-*llah was a son or a younger brother of Ahmad III, 



The numbers m brackets indicate the order of accession to the throne. 

It is not certain whether Kaliinn-TIah was a sou or younger brother of Ahmad III. 
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0^^ Some Archeological Bemams in Bislinath. — By W, N. Edwards* 
[Read IS'ovember, 21st 1904.] 

Bishkath, or Visvanatba, as it was originally called, is one of tlie 
most interesting towns in the Assam Yalley on account of its arcliioo- 
logical remains and sacred Hindu traditions. At one time it was a large 
and populous town, as can be seen by the immense earthworks that sur- 
round the place, and in the 13th century it was in close communication 
with Pratappur, the capital of Arimutta Raja who appears to hawe 
ruled over the tract of country lying between Yisvanatha on the east 
to the Subonsiri River on the west^ about that time. There are still a 
large number of tanks on the Bishnath plain and in Behaii and Gomiri 
mouzas that are ascribed to him. Another interesting discovery lately 
made is that the large earthen “ bund ” known now as the Majulighur, 
•which runs almost straight from the old city Pi^atappur, to the low hills 
in the Dufflia Range, a distance of about 12 miles, is nothing more or 
less than a fortification evidently tlirown up as a protection against the 
people of the west. Beep in the heart of the forest where the ** ghur 
has been less disturbed, on the west, is a deep ditch running parallel 
to the ‘‘ bund ” for the whole of its length, and from the ditch the 
“ ghur ” rises very abruptly with a parapet on the western edge, and 
falling to the east in a gentle slope ; furthermore, at intervals of 
about 80 yards there are bastions thrown out on the west face which 
commaud the rampart both to the north and south. There seems now 
little doubt, from these facts that there being no natural boundary to 
the west of the kingdom as there was on the east (the Subonsiri) the 
fortification was made as a protection against aggression. 

The Brahmins say that before Yisvanath was built the place was 
called Viswagiri Forhot, and the present town and the island known as 
Oomatoomoni were joined in one large hill, which sunk under a severe 
volcanic disturbance leaving the place in its present form. It was 
renowned from time immemorial as the spot where Yisnu lopped off 
the upper arm and chest of the dead body of Sati which Siva in his 
grief was carrying about; and the spots on which these portions of Sati’s 
body fell are held sacred to this day. There are now the following 

1 This information is derived from an old Buranji in tlie possession of Srijnt 
Ilajoni Kanta Burdolai of H. haokimpnr. 
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temples , in. Bislmatli Visvanatli, Fma Pewaly 'Oliandi Dewalj, Sibaiiafeli. 
Dewalj .'.'Kom.oleswar' .Dewal; : Basdeo Dewal and tH© Bordkel .Dewal, 
Of thesej. tbere are now only twomanclirs actually standing,. and bo'tli are. 
fine specimens of the architecture of' the Ahoom.' kings, but ■ both are 
abandoned as. far .as worship' is ■ concerned, the Thakurs ha?iag built 
small houses near them where “ Puja ’1 is carried on. 

The Bor Dhol mandir, the larger of these, was built by the order of 
Gaurinatha Siipha who, reigned from 1780 to . 1795, while the smaller 
one called Sibanath JDewal ** was built some 50 to 60 years preTiously 
in the reign of Sibasing. This is a somewhat smaller structtire, and of 
less handsome design, and was constructed from the materials taken 
from the old temple of Visvanatha ; which was dismantled owing to the 
depredations of the Brahmaputra river. 

The Yisvanath temple was built by Godadliai^a Simha or, as he 
was known to the Ahooms, Chupatpha.” There is a copper plate 
still in existence which sets forth that in the year A.D. 1685 Goda- 
dhara Siipha granted for the upkeep of the temple : — “ Certain orna- 
ments, four Brahmans, 40 Sudra Paiks, eight dancing girls, and also 20 
puras of Brahmattar Land/’ There is also a second FhuU granting 
24 Puras of Devottar Land and servants to the same temple dated 
1815 A.D. This was in Chandrakant’s reign. 

The temple, however, has long since disappeared and the Linga is 
now only exposed for six months in the year when the idver falls ; for 
the rest of the time it is buried by the water. 

Of the remaining temples, that of Oandi ” and “ lima ” are the 
most important. The former is a square brick building, built on tfie 
rocks, at the edge of which, the new channel of the Brahmaputra rlows* 
This was built from public subscriptions, some 60 years ago, by a reli- 
gious mendicant named Brahma Chari Fakir, and covers the spot wliere 
Safi’s chest fell. To the right of the temple there is a Linga carved 
out of the rock. The out-lmildings attached to this temple have faile?i 
iiito decay, though the temple ’ itself commands worshippers. It is 
evident that the rents received by the owners of these temples from 
the Bramatta and Davottor lands are no longer utilized for the purpose 
for which they were intended. The last temple of importance is that 
of Umamai ” which is situated on the Island, and the Brahmin 
ministering there shows one the spot where Sati’s arm fell Here 
there is no brick building ; merely a shed roofed with corrugated iron, 
built over -the sacred rotsk. Close to this shrine is a rock on which the 
following inscription has been deciphered : — 

“ Written by Flo'lodhar, son of Laksimidhar Sarmali, Oointnander 
of tho army of the king of ’Pratappui\” There is no date. There are 
J. L 3 
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other insonptious on tlie rocks on the island, but they have not been 

decipbered. 

Bnroi Fortificaiim, — This is a most interesting rain situated at 
the foot of the Duffla bills, where the Buroi riyer debouches into the 
plain ; and was found by the writer some few years ago. The forti- 
fication consists of two stone walls, one on each side of the river — and it 
is assigned to the Pretappnria Baja who, the Buffias say, entrenched 
himself in the hills with a considerable following. The stones bear 
distinct builders^ marks on them, similar to those found by Capt. 
Hannay on the Copper temple of the SuUas beyond Sudiya, some 70 
years ago. Hence we may suppose that the Sutias are responsible for 
these walls also. A detailed account of these ruins is given by the 
•writer in a paper to the A. Soc. of Bengal. They appear to date back 
as far as the 13th Century. 

Behali Mandir . — The remains of another small temple I was for- 
tunate enough to discover in 1892, situated at the edge of an old tank 
ill the Behali garden. All that remained was the plinth which was 
some IB^' to 2' below the surface of the ground. The building had 
evidently been a small one, not more than 12' x 12', but was exceedingly 
well built with brick — the base had a projecting plinth with decorative 
mouldings ; while the foundation of the structure, which was some 5' 
helovr the plinth, rose from a small base gradually widening on all 
sides until it acquired the area of the plinth — a curious and uncommon 
method of building, which I think is never seen now-a-days. 

Perkibgliur. — This is the site of the ancient city of Pretappur 
which, in the middle ages, had acquired renown as ‘‘ the Splendid City ” 
the capital of the Pratappuria Raja. Captain Westmaeotb, in an article 
to the A. Soc. of Bengal, written in 1835, imagines that the city was 
situated on the present site of Tezpur, for he says : — 

^‘In tbeM.S. of the Assam Kings the city is stated to have been 
placed on the North Bank of the Brahmaputra, a little heloio Bishnath^ 
‘‘axid as the entire country bordering the river from Pora (Tezpur) 
eastward to Bishnath * is covered with swamp to the extent of 

a several miles inland, there are strong grounds for supposing that 
Pretappur' and ‘Pora’ are the same.” 
fiom the present configuration of the country there is now no 
doubt that the Brahmaputra at one time flowed at the foot of Pertab- 
gliur, as there is a drop of some 30 feet from the red deluvial lands of 
that part to the low alluvial swamps that Captain Westmacott de- 
soribes. And this being the case, Pretappur tmM be little below 


A The ital?c8 are mine* 
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Bisbnatli/* tlie distance round the curve of the high land being’ only 
some six miles between the two places. 

The Ia!‘ge earthworks that surround the old city are extant to this 
daj and measure roughly 2 miles l|- furlongs long, by 1 mile 2 furlongs 
broad, and comprise all that land lying between the Ghiladari rirer on 
the west, to the Sadharii river on the east. These entrenchments con- 
sist of double “Bunds about 60 feet apart from the apex, with a deep 
ditch between, which was probably kept full of water from the rivers. 
Almost in the centre of this enclosure, of about 2| square miles, is a 
large fort consisting of exceedingly high earth ern walls, which were at 
one time lined with brick; and surrounded by further outworks thrown 
tip 50 to 60 yards away from the main fort, and protected by a ditch all 
round. It would appear that this was the citadel of the town. There are 
also several large tanks full of water to this day scattered thronghoiit 
the enclosure. To the N.E. of the citadel is a clump of trees by the 
side of a tank, known to the natives as the “ Burra-Gosai Jharoni,” and 
here the Assamese worship once or twice a year coming from all parts 
of the district. On examination, I found a walled enclosure 100 feet 
square, but now almost hidden under earth and jungle, laid with old 
Assamese bricks ; and scattered about inside this a good deal of carved 
stone work. One slab had some inscription on it, but this has yet to 
be deciphered. There was also a curious granite vase standing about 
2 feet high and solid, but for a circular hole runningfrom mouth to base 
2 inches in diameter. It was unbroken, and had evidently been used for 
ornamentation. By native tradition this spot is said to have been the 
tomb of a holy man of a bygone age, and there is a mnrti attached to 
the place, of old Hindu design, which the Thakur keeps hidden, until 
required at the festivals. 

From these interesting remains it seems that Pretappur was a large 
and populous city about the 13th century, but its actual age was probably 
considerably greater than this, for the capital of Nagsonkor, A.D. 378, 
was situated in or about this place. 
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Tidya^mU Thdhur,--Bij Nigbndra InTath Gcpta, 

[Read 7th. December, 1904,] 

T\Yentj-tvTO years ago Dr. G. A. Grierson edited a collection of 
\ iclyapati’s poems. These appeai^ed as an extra ^^nmlber, Part I, for 
lSb2, of the Journal of this Society. Since then a great many more 
facts relating to this famous Maithil poet have come to light. Dr. 
Grierson’s collection contained in all 82 poems, and he believed these were 
■iery nearly all that are known in Tirhut. This is not to be wondered 
at, since the collection was mostly made from the month of singers* 
Besides these, however, a great number of poems and songs> some 
of great poetic power and beauty, are to be found in Mithiia in 
old palm-leaf and other manuscripts, scattered about in different house- 
holds and villages. People are unwilling to part with these valuable 
manuscripts, and it requires a great deal of time, patience and labour to 
collect these poems and transcribe them from the old manuscripts, 
ihere is one palm-leaf manuscript, said to be in tlie handwriting of 
Tidyapati s great grandson and believed to be genuine, containing no 
less than 400 poems. Most of these have been copied out and are at 
present in my possession. ^ They have been closely examined by the best 
Pandits and scholars of Mithiia and have been pronounced to be genuine. 
The interna] evidence as regards poetic merit, form of language and 
verso and the unmistakeable individuality of Yidyapati, is also 
complete. 

Most of Yidyapati’s poems current in Bengal were pronounced 
to be spurious by Dr. Grierson. This is so far true that the language, 
rhythm and even the sense of the Maithil poet have been frightfully 
corrupted in Bengal, but the intrinsic poetic value is undeniable. It now 
transpires that most of these poems may be found in Mithiia in 
old manuscripts, and it will not be difficult to restore them .to their 
oiiginal shape and meaning. Besides writing under his own name 
\ idyapati wrote under several literary titles, and sufficient evidence is 
forthcoming to establish this fact satisfactorily. Up to now the titles 
lhat have been ascertained to be his are 

q'lfil, SW In tho Bengal collection tlie title 

1 Since rending this paper I hare obtained possession of the original palm-leaf 
n^iaxmscnpfc. The niuaber of poems, is about 
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of is also .. found,' wkicli is, tli.e same as ^fwKW«f m tte Maitb il, 

poems. Tiie' title of to be met wifcli in ■ Dr. Grierson’s 

collection. . Tlie.re is a large, number 'of poems bea^rmg .tbe title of 
The title of does not ', belong to Vidjapati liimself 

but, to Eaja, .g^iva ■ . Simb, or some other ..'member of , the famil j. ■, , ' Some 
poems have been-, com posed, under the name of , 'la, the HflWf.' 

of one poem.' of ' this class the word also occurs ^ ^ ^ 

HIST I 

fnV sjjiflr 9iTir 11 

“Even' an enemy forgives one (??&,, the Erst) offence# saitb Rij 
Pandit ': Simba Ki.iig knowetb Badha is only a woman and Ya-dupati 
(Krsna) is amorous.” ■ 

. . .In. tbe deed of. gift of tbe 'village. of Bispi Yidjapati is spoken 
of both as and I have found in 

only one poem, of wbicb tbe conciading lines are of great historical 
value : — - 

^ wr ^ 5^ 

sr^TH HHTHH ^’STT I 

'^TT’SIH HTir Hf HTf^fsr HfH 
HH^ ^’51^ » 

“ Baitb Dasavadban (mz., one who can attend simultaneously to 
ten different subjects), — This first meeting is due to tbe memory of 
old love ; 0 beauteous one I love Lord Aiam Shah even as tbe lotus 
loves the bee.” 

Tbe expression Ham Sbab, or Lord of men, must have reference 
to tbe Emperor of Delhi at tbe time, or tbe Patban king of BengaL 
is found with as well as. without Vidyapati’s name : — 

HST?: fWErtH «Rfg I 

“ Saitb Yidyapati, tbe FecHace of poets, — S'iva Simba, tbe incar- 
nation of Siva, knowetb tbe taste (of this song).” 

flffw mm wfk %wr i 

«EiT% ^ 3n%r w 
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“ Understanding this treatment Hari turned his face and went 
away. What will Kavi-kanthahar now sing ? ” 

invariably occurs 'by itself and is never coupled with the 

poet’s' mam©';— ■ ' 

“ Saith the Crown of poets,— Seeing her wondrous beauty King 
Nasarad Shah fell in love with the lotus-faced one.” 

^ is found in a spirited account of a battle between S'iva 

Simha and the Mahomedan army 

*11 

1 1 

pr f*raiis^ 

?W fiDRftfT FtSTI 

gw ^STTsr It 

“The good poet, New Jayadeva, saith,— The son King of Deva 
Simha, the uprooter of the dynasties of hostile kings, the essence of all 
virtues, the lion-like Raja Siva Simha defended and preserved his own 
faith like Rama, and in charity rivalled Dadliici.” 

All these extracts are from poems not yet published. 

It is impossible to state with any degree of accuracy the precise 
number of poems and songs composed by Vidyapati. I have collected 
between six and seven hundred poems of which over three hundred 
have been collected in Mithila by Pandit Chunda Jha, the best 
authority Hving on Vidyapati. Each one of these poems has been 
submitted to a careful test to ascertain its genuineness, and every 
poem of doubtful authorship has been rejected. These poems are 
being put together for publication. When published they will not 
merely establish Vidyapati’s position, which is not disputed even now, 
as the greatest poet of Mithila, but also as one of the master-singers 
of the world, with a width of range and sweep of song worthy of 
a poet of the first rank. The poet lived not only to a very great 
age, but displayed incessant and extraordinary literary activity. He 
was ^pointed Raj Papdit jn an age of Pandits. In a book called 
Bag Tarangini and composed in Mithila about two hundred years 
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ago, lie is^ : spoken of as ■ Dr. Grierson does 

not mention that Vidyapati, besides being tb© first Maitbil poet, 
wrote a great many books in Sanskrit. Of these Fumsa Parifod 
is well known, and a Bengali translation of this work was a text- 
book in Bengal some time ago. Three other Sanskrit books composed by 
him haTe been printed— Dnrgabbakti Tarangini, Likhanabali and 
Banbakyabali, Among the other known books are S'aivasar?aswisar 
Eirti-lata, Kirti Pataka and Ganga PattaL He also composed some 
Sanskrit poems, in which the infinence of Jayadeva is plainly dis- 
cernible. In the Tillage of Taraoni, or Tarnban, about fourteen miles 
from Barbbanga, there is a large palm-leaf manuscript in Vidyapati’s 
own handwriting containing the whole of the Brimad Bhagamd- 
gita^ notes and all. It is in the possession of an old lady, a widow 
belonging to a collateral branch of Yidyapati’s family, who refuses 
to part with it on any account. I have seen the book myself and 
there can be no question as regards its authenticity. The concluding 
words are ^ fi# W ^ 

“L. S. 309, Tuesday, the 15tli ffravan, in the village of Raj 
Banauli. This is the writing of S^ri Vidyapati.’^ 

The year 309 of the Lak§ma 9 Sen ei"a corresponds with 1416 
A.C. according to the accepted caleulation. According to the Maitbil 
calculation it corresponds with 1618 A.O. Banauli is a village about 30 
miles north of Darbhanga. The cbaracter of the script is Maitbil and 
the modern Maitliil alphabet has scarcely undergone any change 
since the days of Yidyapati. There is hardly any room for reasonable 
doubt that the Bengali alphabet, old and modern, is the same as that 
of Mithila. No trace can be found of the poet’s manuscripts of his 
numerous original writings. 

There is a tradition current in Mithila that Raja g’iva Simlia 
was taken as a prisoner to Dellii. Yidyapati accompanied him and helped 
in obtaining liis release from the Emperor. This story would appear 
to be borne out by the following lines in one of Yidyapati’s poems 

^ I 

?;tw[ 

er?§sr 11 

** Saith Yidyapati, — ^Yidbata does what he pleases. When the 
bonds of Raja Siva Sim ha were removed, then the good poet lived (felt 
relieved).” 
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The dates of Yidyapati’s birth and death cannot be ascertained, but 
the day and month of his death are stated in the following couplet 

f^^rrwfefaR gsrassisr i 

■ «j' 

3n*r ii 

“ Know that the termination of Yidyapati’s life was on the white 
thirteenth day of Kartik.’^ 

This shows that the poet died outhe thirteenth day of the fall 
moon in the month of Kartik. 
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A. note on MahUmahataha ' Oandeivara Thahhura of Mithila.-^By' 
Jos™E SaRADA CHAEA.N Mitea., . 

[Read 7tli December, 1904.] 

Caadesvara Tbakkura is known to Anglo-Indian lawyei's as tli© 
autkor of tbe Yivada-Ratnakara, wkicb and tiie Vivada-Cintamani 
are the leading antkorities of tke Mitliila scbool of tke Mitik^ara 
system of Hindn Law. Bat to Sanskrit sckoiars Cande^vara is known 
as the author oi th.Q Sa^ta’-Matndhara of which the Vivada-Ratnakara 
is only a part. As the name implies, the Ratnakara consists of seven 
parts. The duties and obligations of man in their widest sense are 
divided by the author into seven parts, and those regarding property 
form the subject of the Vivada- Ratnakara. The other parts of the 
Ratnakara ai^e Krtya, Dana, Vyavaiiara, ffuddhi, Piija and Grhastha. 

Of the seven Ratnakaras, the Vivada only is now accessible in 
translation in English. BabiisGoIapa Chandra Barbara Sastri, M.A., B.L., 
and Digambara Ohattopadhyaya, M.A., B.L., Vakils of the Calcutta 
High Court, published in the year 1899, in Devanagari, the original text 
of the Vivada with a translation in English. The learned gentlemen 
have not been able to give us much information regarding Candesvara 
Thakkura or his family. He was himself a minister of a Raja of 
Mithila named Hara Simh or Hari Simh of the Karnata Ksatriya 
family ; he was a son of Viresvara Thakkura who was also a minister • 
lie was living in the year ISM A.D = 1236 (S'aka Era) when he 
performed the tuVa ceremony. These are facts which appear from the 
concluding passage of the Ratnakara, in which Candesvara is called the 
Somnath of the hTorth. 

SfW’Sm# ! 

^ir*rro: ii 

These were the only facts known about the author of the Sapta» 
Ratnakara in the year 1899. 

Daring my recent travels in the Mithila country, I have with 
the help of the Honorable Maharaja Rameswara Singh Bahadur of 
Daa'bhanga, who is not only the chief of all Mithila Brahmans but 
is also a great patron of Sanskrit learning, been able to collect some 
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information regarding Candesvara and Ms family. In tliis as well as 
in other matters regarding my investigations into the ancient literature 
of MitMla to which Bengal owes much, I have also derived considerable 
assistance from my friend Mr. N. Gupta who kindly accompanied me. 

Candesvara Thakkura belonged to an ancient and learned family 
of Mithiia Brahmans. They came originally from a village called Yisai 
and were known as Yisaibar Brahmans. The village Yisai cannot now 
be identified. It is very probable that Candesvara was born at Yisai. 
Some of the members of the family now reside at Saurat (vSauraatra), 
and it is said they shifted there from their original place of residence. 
They cannot give ns any information when the family migrated. 

Canclesvara’s graud-father, Devaditya, was the prime-minister of a 
Baja of Mithiia — probably Raja Hara Siihh’s father whose name was 
S'akra Simh. The Raja was a feudatory of Alauddin Khiljl, the Afghan 
Sultan of Delhi, who reigned from 1295 to 1815 A.D. The Raja and 
his prime-minister are said to bave taken a leading part in 1295 A.D. 
against Hamvira Deva of Banstambha which was besieged and taken in 
that year. These facts are borne out by a passage in the Krtya-Cinta- 
man! by Candesvara himself. 

Raja Hara Simh, as appears from the Panji caused to be com- 
piled and first introduced by him, was born in the year 1216 (Saka Era), 
and the Pahji was first introduced 32 years later, z.e., 1348 A.D. Can- 
desvara performed the Tula ceremony in 1314 A.D. Raja Hara Simh 
must have been young at the time, having succeeded his father at 
an early age. 

Devaditya had seven sons — Yiresvara, Dhlresvara, Gunesvara, 
Jatesvara, Haradatta, Laksmi^vara and S'ubhadafcta, The eldest 
Yiresvara, was one of the ministers of the Raja of Mithiia, but whether 
of Raja S'akra Simh or Raja Hari Simh does not clearly appear. He is 
known to Sanskrit scholars as the author of Chandoga-Paddhati, also 
called Da^akarma-Paddhati. This hook has been recently published 
with notes by Pandit Parame^vara Jha, a learned scholar of Mithiia 
attached to the Darbar of the Maharaja of Darbhanga. Amongst other 
works, Yiresvara caused a big tank to be excavated in village Dahi- 
bhata which is still called “Yirsawara” after his name. This tank 
is in the vicinity of the Pandoul Factory. 

Candesvara was the eldest son of Yiresvara and w^as one of 
the famous men of his time both as a minister and as a scholar. As 
prime minister he held a position next to the Raja and was celebrated 
for his diplomatic talents. It is said that Raja Hara Simh on one 
occasion declined to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Afghan Em- 
peror of Delhi who advanced against him with a lai’ge army. The Ra.ja 
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lied to Nepal. Babu Prasanna Kumar Tagore says m liis preface to 
the Yi^ada Ointamani that Hara Simh became Raja of Sirarooo iu 
1323 A,D. after it had been taken by Tugblak Shah. The big tank at 
Darbhanga near the Railway Station known as Harari or Harsayar is 
said to have been excavated at the instance of Hari Simh’s minister. 

The name of Oandesvara has, however, come down to us for his 
great works, the Eatnakara and Kftya Cinttoani. Mr. Oolebrooke 
in his preface to the Digest of Hindu Law on Contracts and Successions 
(1798 A.D.) says, ‘The Yivada-Ratnakara was compiled under the super- 
intendence of Oandesvara^ and so it bears the latter’s name iu the same 
way as Trebouian’s great work that of Justinian. But the learned 
scholars of Mithila. have always ascribed the work to Oandesvara 
himself who was undoubtedly a scholar of great repute. I may quote 
the following sloka on the point : — 



laiT II 


Instances of Rajas and their ministers having been anlliors or 
commentators of great reputation are not rare in India. It seems to me 
that there is no inherent improbability in the wddely accepted belief 
that Oandesvara was the actual writer of the books that bear his 
name.'': 

Viresvara’s second spn Dhiresvara was also a great Pandit. Yidja- 
pati Thakkura the great "bard of Mithila «nd the author of the Parnsa- 
parlksa and Durgabhaktitarahgini was his great-gramdson. One of 
their living descendants is Badri Nath Thakur who is sixteerdh in descent 
from Dhiresvara and thirteenth from Yidyapati. He and liis col- 
laterals now live at Saiirat. 

Yiresvara’s third son, Gune^vara, was also a minister, and his 
son Eamadatta was known as a learned writer. 
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The Later Mughah (1707-1 803). William Ibyine, Bengal Civil Ser^ 
vice (Retired). 

In coniinnation of the articles in Part I of the Joimnil for 18905 
Vol. LXV, pp. 136-212, for 1898, YoL LXYII, pp. 141-166, and 1903, 
VoL LXXII, pp. 33-64. 

Chapter Y.— RAPf'-UD-DARAJiT (1719). 

Section 1.— Events Connected with the Accession. 

The new emperor, a consumptive youth of twenty years of age, 
was proclaimed under the style and titles of Abu, 1-barakat, Sultan 
Shams-ud-din, Muhammad Rafi^-ud-darajat, BMshah, Ghazi. Within 
and without the palace, in every audience>hall and at every door, the 
Sayyads placed men of their own. A chronogram for the accession “was 
found : 

When Rafi^-ud-darajat ascended the throne 

The sun appeai^ed in the heavens out of ^Arafat : 

The sage, seeing the lustre and strength of his wisdom, 

“ Brought forth the date, ‘ His title is High of Dignity’.'’^ 

At the first audience, on the prayer of Maharajah A jit Singh, 
Rajah Bliim Singh of Kotah, and Rajah Ratn Cand, the jizyah or poll- 
tax, was again abolished. In other respects as few changes as possible 
were made, even the waldsMhis or personal troops of the late sovereign 
being I’etained in the service. The object was to dispel anxiety and 
restore order without delay. Muhammad Amin Khan was maintained 
in his post of second Ba^shi, Zafar Ehan, Roshan-ud-daulab, replaced 
Saifullah Khan in that of third Bakhshi, and the office of fourth Battshi 
was left in abeyance. For seven days there was much confusion, and 
few men attended the imperial audience-hall ; the people generally stood 
aloof, and also many of the officials. Xizam-ul-mulk kept close at home, 

I Xishist ha-taMt cun Bafi^'-ud-darajat 
Got la 7' *arsh sar hashld az ^Arafat : 

Pir-i-Mirad cu Md ha fan'-o-shulcoh 

TarlMk dmad, ** Laqb^i-irafi^^ud-darojdU^* (1131), 

A second is : 

Kih ndgili WdziTh raqm hard o guft ; 

^^Mubdrih jalics-^i’Shdhdnshdh-i'-TiaqqJ^^ (1131). 

The morning star seized the pen and said ; 

“ ‘ Blessed he the righteous king*s accession.’'’ 

Jain-i-jam, and Miftd^ W^, Kh§,fi Khan, II, 816, Mirza Muhammad, 462. 
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but bis cousin Muhammad Amm 2b an was, in a way, friendly to the 
Sayyads *, and Sam§am-ud-daulah “ resorting, to foxdike tactics came , 
overtotheirpartyj- 

The distant were left in the same hands as before, with a 

few exceptions, special arrangements being made for Malwah and Kabul. 
Sarbuland Khan had been nominated to the latter province some months 
before, and had gone one or two stages on his journey. On learning 
that Parrahhsiyar had been deposed, lie returned by himself to BiliH, 
and his appointment having been confirmed, be left again on the 19th 
Babi^ II (iOth March, 1719). There remained hTizam-nl-inulk, and it 
was urgent tliat he should be induced to quit the capital. The Sayyads 
feared mischief from the Mughals, the strongest in numbers and in 
fiuence of any of the numerous groups into which their opponents were 
divided. At the last moment Muhammad Amin Khan had elected to 
take their side against Farrukhsiyar : but Nizam- ul-mulk, as Ms habit 
w^as, had declined to declare himself. The government of Patnah had 
been assigned to him on the 18th Rabi‘ (7th February, 1719); hut 
apparently he was not anxious to proceed there. Husain ‘Ali Khan, 
as usual, was for the emplyment of violent measures; he thought 
Nizam-ul-mulk should be assassinated. Qutb-ul-mulk preferred to 
detach him from his friends, believing that when thus weakened, 
he could more easily be got rid of. Sam|ira-ud-daulab adhered to the 
latter view. The Sayyads, though good soldiers, were poor politicians ; 
and “since a leader without wisdom is no better than a common sol- 
dier,” they thus made ready the way for their own downfall. 

Nizam-ul-mulk was offered Malwah. At first he declined it ; and 
it was only upon a solemn promise of non-revocation that he accepted. 
He left the capital on the 24th RabT II (15fch March, 1719), taking 
with him all his family and property ; and although repeatedly urged 
to do so, he would not leave even his son to represent him at conrt. 
He was followed by all the Mughals who had been out of employ since 
the fall of Mir Jumlab, and he reached his headquarters in abont two 
months. Another change which led to futnre difficulties was tbe 
removal of Marahmat Khan, son of Amir Khan, from the charge of 
Mandu. He had given dire offence to Husain ‘Ali Khan by neglecting 
to pay his respects, when the Amir-nl-umara had passed near that for- 
tress on his way from the Dakhin to Dehli.^ 

i E3iifi ^an, IX, 817, Kamwar 1^7, A/iwal'-i'^awdqmf 146a, 162&. 

S Kamwar Kban, 188, Alj^wdl-i-^awdqmi 152a, Shiu Das, 26t. Tbe form oi 
farmdn to tbe governors can be seen from a translation of that to Ja'far Khan, 
governor of Bengal, in 0. E. Wilson, “ Early Annals,’* III, entry No. 1269 (oonsnl- 
taiion of March i9tb, 17X9 0. S.}» 
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The faujdarship of Miiradabad was given to Saif-ud-din ‘All IQian. 
younger brother of the tvassir ; Muhammad Riza became chief gazz^ 
Mir Khan, ‘Alamgiiu, was made 8adr--.us- stidur or Grand Almoner, 
Dijanat Khan, l^wafi (grandson of Amanat Khan)* was appointed 
Biwan of the ^alisah, and Rajah BaMit Mall made duvan of the Tan. 
Himmat Khan, a protege of Qntb-ul-rnulk’s, was given a subordinate 
post connected with the audience-chamber, and entrusted with the care 
of the young Emperor as his tutor and guardian. 

The next task 'was to proceed against the persons and property of. 
Earrukhsiyar^s chief adherents. Ttiqad Khan (Mhd. Murad) vras sent 
as a prisoner to Husain ‘Ali Khan's house, hi?^jdgir$ were resumed, and 
all his property confiscated. HeJiad managed to make away with a 
great deal, but much was recovered. By one account, it took ten to 
fifteen days to remove the immense store of valuables that he had ob- 
tained through tlie unwise liberality of Farruldisiyar. I’tiqad Khan 
now disappears from our story, and ending his days in obscurity, he 
died at Dehli on the 12th Bamazan 1139 H. (2nd May, 1727) at the 
age of seventy-two years. Thejagirs of the late Sadat Khan, father-in- 
law, and of Shaistah Khan, maternal uncle of the late Emperor, were 
resumed ; as were also those of Sajyad Salabat Khan, late general of 
the artillery, and of Afzal Khan, the late §adr. The allowances and 
lands of Farrukhsij^ar's wife, the daughter of Maharajah Ajit Singh 
w’^ere not interfered witb.^ 

A few days after the accession of the new sovereign, the Mahrattas 
under BMa Ji, the peshtva^ who had come in Husain ‘All Khan's train, 

. received their dismissal for the Dakhin (29th Babi‘ II, 1131 H., 30th 
March, 1719), taking with them Madan Singh, the younger son of Sam- 
bha Ji and some female members of his family who had been prisoners 
mnce the days of ‘Alamgir. , The Mahrattas also took with them at this 
time three important documents, a grant of the cliautli of the Bakhin 
provinces, one for the sardeshmuJcM of the same, and one for the swnraj 
nr hereditary states*^ The first dated the 22iid Babi‘ II, 1131 H. (13th 

1 ‘All Haki (Diyanat ]^an), d. 1151, H., 1738 A.D., Ma^asir-uUumara^ II, 70, was 
“the son of ‘Abd-ul-qadir (Diyanat KIh.aQ) d. 1124 H., 1713-13, id. II, 59, son of 
Mafin-nd-din Ahmad (Amanat Khan) d. 1095, H., 1683-4, id. I, 258. 

2 Kamwar &an, 199, Khafi Khan, II, 817, Mhd. Qasim Lahori, 253, TdnM-i^ 
Muhammadlf year 1139 H. Sayyad Salabat Khan (afterwards Sadat ]^an, Zu,lfiqar 
Jang) was the eldest son of the Sadat Khan above named. He died after Muharram 
1170 H. (September-Ootober 1756), see Ma,dsir-ul~ti,7nam^ II, 524. Sayyad Afzal 
]^an, Sadr Jahan, died late in Eab? II, or early in Jamadi I, 1138 H. (Jan. 
1735) at Shahjahanabad ( Li-’M^di). 

s Qhauthi literally one- fourth, ” >Bh of the revenue collections; sardesh^ 
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Marclij 1719), gave them one-fourth of the revenue of all the six mb ah s 
of the Dakhin, including the tributary states of Tanjor, Trichinoply 
and Maisfir, The second dated the 4jth- JamMi T, (2Mi March,, 1719) 
was' for 10 per cent, of the remaining three-fourths of the same reve- 
nues. .The siuaraj \Yere the territories in Shiva Ji’s possession at the 
time of 'his death , in 1681, now confirmed to his grandson .with „ certain 
niodi'hcations.^^'' 

Section 2.— Quareil ovsB THE Spoils. 

^Abdullah Hban, making nse of his position within the palace and 
fort, had taken possession of all the buried treasure, the jewel-house, 
the armoury, and all the imperial establishments. He had also resumed 
theya^m of over two-hundred of Farrukhslyar’s officers, and of the 
relations of Bahadur Shah and ‘ Alamgir. Within two or three days’ 
time these were all granted afresh to his own officers and dependants. 
This procedure was greatly objected to by Husain *Ali Khan; and the 
two brothers almost came to drawing their swords upon each other. 
Eatn Gaud, who is described as the “key of ‘Abdullah Khan’s wits, ” 
intervened with smooth words, caused the jagirs of the dismissed nobles 
to be granted to Husain ‘Ali Khan’s followers, and thus put an end to 
the strife. He reminded the brothers that they bad lately behaved in 
a way to anger both God and man, and if they wished for their own 
preservation from the clutches of rival nobles, it was absolutely neces- 
sary for them to suppress all diffierenees and act heart and soul together. 
If they did not act in agreement, the Mu gh al leaders would rend them 
to pieces.® 

Section 3. — Fopulx\r Outcry against AjIt Singh., 

As already mentioned, Ajit Singh when he passed through the 
bazars was followed by cries of “Slayer of bis son-in-law” {damatl- 
Icusli), Insulting words were wiitten on pieces of paper and stuck upon 
the duor of his house, and one day cow bones were thrown down among 
the vessels he used in daily worship. The Wazir seized two or three 

rmiJcM, the allowances of a sardeshmuhht [Gar, “chief/’ des^ “conntiy,” ^nukk^ 
“ head”] ; 8wa, “ own, ” rdj, “ territory.” 

I Kamwar Khan, 199. Grant Diifi (Bombay edition), 199 and note, where he 
says that these grants were made out in the name of Muhammad Shah. No doubt, 
the above dates fall in the 1st year of that reign by the official reckoning ; bat if the 
deeds were actually issued on the dates they bear, they must have been made out 
in the name of Rafi'ud-darajat, for Muhammad Shah’s accesion being then lihMen 
in the future, the fact that at a subsequent date that accession would be aute-datod 
conld not be known to anyone. 

, / , , . S Kamwnr Khan, 196,. Khafi Klian. 11.. 822.- 
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Kashmiris who had been guilty of calling out abusive words when the 
Rajah passed them, and caused them to be paraded with ignominy seated 
upon asses. But the Kashmiri boys followed, and shouted that this 
w^as the fitting punishment of the faithless and evil-minded, (meaning, 
ol Ajit Singh himself). The Rajah to escape these insults was in hast© 
to quit Dehli. After receiving large gifts in cash and jewels, he obtain- 
ed an order for returning to his government of Gujarat (17th Jamadi 
II., 6th May, 1719) . Within a few days, however, events occurred which 
hindered him from carrying out his intention.^ 

Section 4 — NekusIyab Proclaimed at Igeah. 

During the weeks which followed the deposition of Farrnkhsiyar, 
rumours of many sorts were prevalent. Suspicion chiefi.y rested on 
Rajah Jai Singh, Sawae^ Rajah Chabelah Ram, governor of Allahabad, 
and Nawab Nizam- ul-mulk, the new governor of Malwah. A combi- 
nation of these three nobles was supposed to be imminent. As to the 
last of them, it may be doubted whether there was any sufficient ground 
for these assertions. The other two men were, however, notorious 
partizans of Farrulffisiyar, Chabelah Ram and his family owing their 
elevation entirely to that emperor and his father, ‘ Azim-ush-slian. In 
the case of those two nobles, there was undoubtedly some foundation for 
the popular belief. The centre of danger appeared to be Akbarabad, 
where Nekusiyar and other members of the imperial house were in 
prison, A pretender might be set up from among these princes ; and 
against this possibility special precautions must be taken. Ghairat 
Khan, the Sayyads’ nephew, was hurried off to his new government, so 
that he might reach Agrah before Nizam-ul-mulk passed through it on 
his way to Malwah. A new commandant, Samandar Khan, was ap- 
pointed (16th Jamadi II, 1131 H., 5th May, 1719) to take charge of the 
fort at Agrah. Much treasure was still in the vaults of that strong- 
hold, and the new government was anxious to obtain control of this 
money themselves, and prevent its failing into anyone else’s hands. To 
take charge of these hoards Daw.ar Dad Khan accompanied Samandar 
Khan ; but in addition to this ostensible errand, everyone believed that 
he had been commissioned to blind Nekusiyar and the other princes. On 
the 1st Rajah 1131 H. ( 19th May, 1719) word was brought to Dihii that 
the new commandant had been refused admission by the A grab garri- 
son, who had set up a rival emperor in the person of Prince Nekusiyar.^ 

^ Khafi ^au, II, 823, Mliid. Qaslm, Lahori, 263, 264, K am war IQiatu 202, Shvdrii^'* 
1 

* Kamwar Khan, 202, SMd Das, 26 6. ghafi Khan, il, 827. 
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Kekusiyar, eldest surviving son of Prince Muhammad Akbar, the 
fourtia son of the Emperor Aiamgir, was born in Sha^ban 1090 H, ( Sep» 
tember, October 1679 jk Early in Mubarram. 1092 H. (January 1681). 
Pz’ince Akbar fied from his father’s camp, and. joining the Patliqrs, 
laid claim to the throne^ His property was at once confiscated by 
‘Alamgir, and his wife, two sons, Nekusiyar and Mhd. Asghar, and 
two daughters were made prisoners. A few days afterwards Prince 
Akbar’s family was sent off from Ajmer to Akbarabad.^ Here 
Hekusiyar bad been a state prisoner ever since, and although now 
over forty yea-rs of age had never set foot outside the fort. His 
ignorance is described, no doubt with some exaggeration, as so great 
tliat when he saw a cow or horse, be asked what sort of animal it was 
and what it was called.^ 

Accounts vary as to the part taken in the plot by Safi Khan, the 
displaced qilafiidar.^ Some describe him as a willing agent, or even 
the originator of in the conspiracy; others make him out to have 
acted nnder compulsion from the mutinous garrison. He had been 
transferred by the Sayyads from Kalinjar to Agrah only a short time 
before (17th Sha‘ban 1130H., loth July, 1718), and in those few mouths 
could not have acquired such influence over the garrison as to induce it 
to follow him in such an ambitious undertaking. Moreover, ho was by 
this time ifSarly seventy years of age and thus not very likely to be a 
willing sharer in such a revolt- Some say that among the men mixed 

1 His birth was reported to his grandfather on the 1st Zu,l Qa‘dab 1090 H, (Ifch 
December, 1679), Ma/2sir-i‘"Alamglr^ 182. He was the third son. 

^ The wife and family were despatched on the 16ch Muharrain 1092 H, (5th 
February, 1681), Ma^dsir-i-^Aliirngirl 204). Another son, Buland Alditar. and two 
daughters were born to Prince Akbar after his rebellion, and were left with the 
Eathors upon his flight to the Dakhin. The boy was surrendered to ^Alamglr on 
the 20th Zu,l Qa‘dah 1109 H. (30bh May, 1698) by Dnrga Das, Eathor, as a peace- 
offering : he died in prison at Alimadnagar on the 29t}i Kabi HI, 1118 H. (9bh August, 
1706) and was buried in the Biliisht Bagh there, Ma^dHirAAAlamgin^ 395, TariMt-i^ 
Muhammadi, year 1118 H., and Earn Eaj, ‘ Ibratndmah^ foL 69a, Blilm Sen, 
i-dilhushd, fob 157&. 

S Ma'^dsir-i-^AlamgzTt, 202, 203. 

•S’ Mirza ‘Abd-us-salam, first Miimiti Khan, then Safi Khan, died early in Bajab 
113711. (March 1725) at Dihli, aged over 70 years. He was son-in-law of his uncle, 
Asliraf ^an (d. 1097 H., 1685-6). His brother, Islam ^an (Mir Ahmad, formerly 
BarHiurdar Khan) died in 1144iH. (1731-2) aged 77. Their father was Safi Khiin 
(d. 1105 H., 1693-4), second son of Islam Khan, Mashliadi, (Mir ‘ Abd-iis-salam) 
wlmse first title was I^ti^a? Khao. (d. 1057 H., 1647-8), Mafddr•‘Ul^mmrd^ I., 162- 
167, L 272, XL 741, Tdrm^^Michmnrnadi, years 1057, 1097, 1105, 1137, 1144 H., 
Biu'hdn-nl-faW'^, 162a, 167 a# 
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np in iliis Agrah rising wei'e Rup Lai, Kayatli, brof.Her of Hira Lai, tlie 
dman of Sher Afgan Khan, Panipati, and one Himniat, a hamrJ^ or 
officer of garrison artillery. But there can he no doubt that the prime 
mover was Mitr Sea, a hTagar Brahman J 

This Mitr Sen resided in the fort of Agrah, in the employ of Prince 
hTekusiyar. He had some knowledge of physio. Through this means, 
and money-lending, he acquired considerable influence among the hazans 
and Bahsanyalis forming the garrison.® When, a few months before 
this time Husain ‘Ali Khan passed through Agrah, on his way from 
the Dakhin to Dihii, Mitr Sen, introduced by some of the BaHishi’s 
attendants and some fellow-Brahmans, obtained access to the andience- 
liall, and thus became known by sight to the Mir Bakhshi.^ 

Some of the Sayyad’s old wounds having opened afresh and given 
him trouble, Mitr Sen offered his services as surgeon, and in this way 
obtained private speech with Husain ‘Ali Khan, Prom some of the 
Mir Bakhshi’s intimates he had wormed out the secret that Parrukh- 
slyar would soon he dethroned. This inspired him with the idea that 
Nekusiyar might be proposed as a candidate for the vacant throne. The 
arfciilery officers entered into the plan. Mitr Sen thereupon, without 
gaining over any great noble, or even consulting Fekusiyar, made over- 
tures in the prince's name to Husain ‘Ali Khan, The latter, enraged 
that his secret intention should have been divined, directed that Mitr 
Ben should no longer be admitted to his presence.* 

Mitr Sen made his escape. He is supposed to have gone now to 
Bajah Jai Singh at Amber, where conditions were agreed on with him, 
and a letter addressed by Rajah Jai Singh to Rajah Chabelah Ram, 
governor of Allahabad, was made over to him. It was also believed 
that Mitr Sen visited Kizam-ul-mulk when he passed through Agrah, 
but from him no definite answer was obtained. The secret of this in- 
terview was not kept; and it was the receipt of a report about it that 

1 Matanimnd Qrisim, Lahori, 267, styles him a Tiwari. which is a sub-division 
of the Gaur Brahmans. Karawar ]^aa, 180, Burhdn^uUfatuhf 167a. 

8 Mazdn (literally, ** haying a thousand **) is the name for a captain of artillery. 
Sometimes they are called by the Turkish word minUdshi, ‘‘ head of one thou- 
sand.’’' BaJesarhjah means a footsoldier or militia man. Apparently the name is 
derived from Baksar on the Ganges, a fort in parganah Bhojpur of Bdhah Bahar, if 
we are to trust Rae Chatarman, Chahdr gulshan^ fol. 127t, who in an itinerary 
from Bareli to Patnah enters Baksar, original home of the Baksariyahs,” 

^ I doubt if Agrah can be the right place of meeting, for Husain *Ali Ehim 
does not seem to have passed through it on his way to Bihli. I tell the story m 
gaafl Sian does : the rest of the facts are probably correct, 

# gSiafilhan, ■ 
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led TO the appointment of Samaadar Khan, a man of high rank, as a 
new commander in the fort.^ 

When Samaadar Khan reached Gao-ghat on the Jamaah, a few 
miles north-west of Agrah, he called upon the garnson and all the 
establishments to come ont to greet him and escort him into the fo 2 ’t. 
Instead of obeying this order, the garrison after a consultation retiirnecl 
word that their pay for three years was due, that they did not know 
who was now emperor, that they were not acquainted with any qila^h- 
d&r of the name of Samandar Khan, Mitr Sen was in the plot. On 
the 29fch JamMi II, (18th May, 1719), Hekiisiyar and his two nephews 
were brought out by the soldiers ; the former was placed on a throne and 
homage was paid to him as emperor. Coin was issued in his name with 
the inscription : 

Ba zar md sihhah sahih-qiram 
Shah Nekustyar^ Taimur-i-sam, 

On gold struck coin the Lord of the Fortunate Conjunction, 

The Emperor Nekusiyar, a second Taimur.^ ” 

Mitr Sen was raised to the rank of commander of 7,000 horse vritli the 
title of Rajah Birbal and the office of waztr. One hror and eiGrhty lahhs 
of rupees were withdmwn from the treasure-house and distributed 
among the garrison. The next day Kekusiyar with two nephews was 
brought to an open building^ oyer the main gate, a royal umbrella being 
held over his head. With both bands the prince made reassuring gestures 
in the direction of the crowd, which had assembled in the open space 
below the gate, while Mitr Sen, now become Rajah Birbal, poured gold 
over his head. Soon men harried to the fort from all directiortg and 
oifered to enlist. Blacksmiths, bullet-founders, and other artisans were 
brought into the fort, and a new hotwal^ or chief police officer, was 
placed in charge of the city on behalf of the pretender.'^ 

Hostilities were commenced by the garrison firing upon the man- 
sion (known as that of Islam Min) occupied by Gbairat Khan, the 
new naz/im of the province. This house was in a very exposed position, 
to the west of and almost immediately under the fort. Gluiirat Khfui, 

X Samandar Kban’s rank was- 8000, 2000 horse, Shiu Das, fol. 27a, . 

2 Khafi Khan, II, 825. I^hih-i-qirmi is one of the titles of Taimur, the fonnder 
of the dynasty. In the British Museum collection there is no coin with this dis- 
tich. The one assigned to Nekusiyar (“ Catalogue, p. 197) is hardly lilfoly to be 
his ; it is more probably an abnormal issue of Muhammad fall's coinage. Tk 
same objection applies to those in Kodgers, p. 209, 

3 It is called a hangalak^ i.e., four pillaira supporting a roof. 

4 ghitl Das, 27% Ehafi Khan, 11, 8^7. . 
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most, of wliose men were dispersed in the suhah for the purpose of 
bringing in reTenue, wished to abandon the house. He was, however, 
dissuaded by his officers, Sanjar Ehin and Bhamsher .TFdZu- 

shaliis. He therefore maintained his position, recalled his horsemen, 
and proceeded to enlist more troops; The facts were reported to the 
WaziT at DihliJ- 

As soon as a camel -rider had brought the news to Dihll, Eajah 
Bhim Singh, Hada, and Curaman Jat,^ the latter of whom had been 
for some time a sort of prisoner at large, were hurried oE to reinforce 
the Nozhn. With them went Haidar Quit Khan, Hwaz Khan and 
Asad ‘All Khan. The sons of Safi Khan and his brother, Islam Khan, 
were arrested and sent to prison, their jaglrs being also confiscated. 
'The Sayyad brothers held a consultation, and it was decided that one or 
the other must proceed to Agrah at the head of an army. The duty 
was undertaken by Husain ‘All Khan. On the 7th Bajab 1131 H. (25th 
May, 1719) he marched to Barahpulah, south of the city, and there 
began to collect his men and make other preparations. A letter was 
written to ^airat Khan assuring him of the speedy arrival of the 
A mir-ul-umar a.^ 

Section 5.— Events at Igeah. 

Kekusiyar’s partisans, instead of coming out and taking advantage 
of ^lairat lOian's weakness, clung to the shelter of the fort walls. 
They lost in this wm}*- their only chance of striking a vigorous blow for 
their new master. In two or three days Ghairat Khan had recovered 
from his surprize, and his troops began to pour in to his succour. He 
w’as soon at the head of four or five thousand men, and able to take the 
offensive. His right-hand man at this difficult moment was Haidar 
Qull Khan.'^ This officer having fallen into disgrace for his oppressive 

1 There is a copy of the report in ghiu Das, 28a; see also %d, 27a and Kkafi 
giiau, II, 828. 

to Kam Uaj, ^Ihratndmahy 68a, Curaman now received a gift of the 
country twenty days’ journey in . length and breadth, extending from the Barah- 
pulah bridge outside Dihli to the borders' of Gwaliyar. This means that he was 
appointed to be mhdar or road-guardian of this extent of country. 

S There is a copy of the letter in Shiii Das, fol. 28&, 

^ In 1126 H. (1714-15) Gaidar Qull ^aa, Isfaraini, was made dman of the 
Dakhin, and all appointments and removals were left to him. Nigam-ul-mulk, then 
'mzimy did not get on with him, BurMn, 165a, j^afi gh^n, II, 740, He reached 
court on return from the Dakhin bn the 6th Zii,l Qa‘dah ll27H. (2nd Hovember, 
1715), Kamwar ]^an, 168, He was appointed to Bandar Surat on the 3rd Mul^ar- 
ram 1128H (28tfa December, 1715), %d.y 161, and mB.de faujddr of Borath, 2!sb Sha‘- 
ban 1128 H. (9tb August, 1716},. 166; he was sent for to court ou th© 22nd 
Bajabll3OH,(20fch June 1718) id., 179. 
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measures, Had not long before passed tli rough Agrab on bis way from 
AHmadabad to Dibli, where a very hostile reception awaited him. On 
arriving at Akbaribad be propitiated Gbairat Shin so effectively that 
througb bim be gained the good offices of Ratn Gand, tbe chief 

advisor. As soon as the disturbance broke out at 1 grab, he was sent 
off ill great haste from Dilili to the assistance of Gbairat Sian r In a 
short time the activity he displayed in the operations at Agrab so won 
for him the good opinion of Husain *Ali IDian. that be made an intb 
mate friend of bim, and finally obtained bis pardon from Qutb-ul-mulk, 
the loazzT^ 

Meanwhile the rebellion had made no progress : it had not spread 
outside the walls of the fort. Rajah Jai Singh bad, indeed, come out 
several stages from Amber as far as Todab Tank,® but before declaring 
himself further, be awaited news from bTizara-ul-mulk and Obabeiab 
Ram. Prom a letter which fell afterwards into Husain ‘Ali Eban*3 
bands, it would appear that Kizam-ul-mulk gave no encouragement ; 
while Chabelah Ram was detained in his province by the revolt of 
Jasan Singh, a zamindar of Kalpl, who was encouraged to resist by 
messages from tbe imztr conveyed through Muhammad Kbau, Bangasb. 
Meanwhile, although unable to make any impression on tbe fort, 
Gbairat lOian held his own. Guram an, Jit, bad managed to collect 
men of bis own tribe, tbe chief leaders being Gobind Singh, Jat, and 
tbe sous of bTanda, Jat. Sayyad IJasan Shan from Gwaiiyar and tbe 
Rajah of Bhadawar bad also joined the besiegers. There was soma 
fighting, but Safi Khan, owing to the arrest at Dihli of his children and 
brother, was dejected, and did not act with much vigour. Still, some 
sorties were attempted. One night the Jat and other peasant levies 
made an attack on the camp. Suddenly a store-bouse for tbe grain and 
grass which had been brought in fx’om the surrounding country, was set 
on fire, hut before the flames reached any height, heavy rain began to 
fall, and little damage was done. Deserters from the besieging force 
began to make their way into the fort. One day four of them were 
caught. 5^idar Quli Eian condemned them to be blown away from 
guns in tbe presence of tbe whole army,^ Prom that time Haidar Quli 
jKhan in person took tbe roll-call of tbe army, and further desertions 
ceased.^ 

I ghafi aan, II, 823, 824, 828. ' 

^ This must mean the Todah about sixty miles east of Jaipur and eighty 
miles south-west of Agrab. 

^ For the providential escape of one of these men, see Khafi Khan, II, 834 ' 

^ ^^^<1 Ml?d. Qasim, bihori, 260, 
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Section 6. — Nekcsiyar Makes Overtures. 

Letters in the name of Nekusijar came to the two Sayjads and 
other high-placed nobles, such as Muhammad Amin Khan, offering 
terms, if they would accept him as emperor. The letters said : “ What 
new-born child is this that has been placed on the throne of Hindu- 
** stau ? Never before has anyone thought, or even dreamt, of passing 
over an elder for a younger heir. As for the seizure, imprisonment, 
‘‘ and death of Muhammad FarruMisiyar, those events had been decreed 
by the Eternal. Let them the Sayyads) wrapping the head 
of shame in the skirt of humbleness, make due submission. No 
‘‘ revenge will be taken, hut all their rank and dignities will be main- 
** tained as before. Qatb-uLmulk, always ready to take the easiest 
way out of a difficulty, proposed to make terms with Nekusijar and 
bring him to Dihli, Husain ‘All ^an, on the other hand, looking on 
the Agrah revolt as a sort of personal insult, would hear of no compro- 
mise. For a long time Qutb-ul-mulk was not satisfied, and even after 
his brother had moved out to Barahpulah, visited him there several 
times with the object of persuading him to accept Nekusiyar’s pro- 
posal.^ 

Quth-ul-mulk argued that they had no quarrel with the prince, 
why should they meet him with force ? Why not seat him on the 
throne ? Even if he should try to form a party among the nobles, he, 
Qatb-ul-mulk, saw no one from whom any clanger need be anticipated. 
Husain ‘ Ali Khan could not be moved from his own ideas. If A grab 
were a fort of steel set in an encircling ocean, he would with one blow 
** from his finger strike it down, so that beyond a little mud and dust, 
**no sign of it should he left on earth.” Who were these “crows,” 
these few wretches, who had dared to interfere with their designs I 
All haste must he made to suppress the outbreak by force.^ 

Section 7. — The Sattads' Conduct towards RaeT-ud-darajat, 

During the few months that he was Emperor, Rafi‘-ud-darajait was 
completely in the power of the two Sayyads. Until this time, the em- 
perors, however much they might leave state affairs in the hands of a 
minister or favourite, retained complete control over their own palace 
and person, and no man could he prevented from access to them. Ulti- 
mate power resided in their bauds, and they could at any time transfer 
authority from one minister to another. In this reign all this was 

7 i Mnhamnmd Qisim, Labori, 270. 

s Mljd, Qasim, Lahorl, 272, 272, Anonymous History, B. M. Oriontal MS. No. 

X741 . .. ' 
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clianged. At first, tlie palace was guarded by the Sayyads’ most trust- 
ed soldiers, and all offices within it were held by their nominees. On 
the 14tli JamadI I (3rd May, 1719) a concession to propriety was so 
far made that the hereditary doorkeepers and palace servants were 
allowed to return to duty. But the change was more nominal than 
real. It is asserted that even then the Emperor’s meals were not served 
without the express order of his tutor, Himmat Khan, a Barhah Sayyad- 
The young Emperor was allowed little liberty, and in his short reign 
he seldom left the palace* He visited Qutb-ul-mulk on the 19th Jama- 
di I (8th April, 1719) at his house in the Moti Bagh, to condole with 
him on the death of a daughter. He paid another visit to Husain ‘ Ali 
Khan on the 14th Jamadi II (3rd May, 1719) ; and he also went on one 
hunting expedition to Shakkarpur (24th Jamadi I, 3rd April). ^ 

In addition to keeping the strictest watch over Eafi‘-ud-darajat, 
the Sayyads’ conduct was in other respects indecorous and reprehen- 
sible. Qutb-ul-mulk, a man of pleasure, not content with a harem al- 
ready filled with women collected from far and near, carried ofi two or 
three of the most beautiful women from the imperial harem. One 
writer, Khushlial Cand, makes a still more scandalous accusation against 
him. Through Sadr-un-nissa, head of the harem, he sent a message to 
Tnayat Bano, the Emperor’s wife, that lie had fallen in love with her. 
The go-between executed her task, only to meet with an absolute re- 
fusal. Again she was sent to urge his suit ; like a longing lover, he 
was fast hound by the long curling locks of that fairy.” ‘ Inayat Bano 
writhed at the insult, undid her hair, which was over a yard long, cut 
it ofi, and threw it in the face of her tempter.* The younger brother’s 
sin being pride, he displayed his disrespect in another manner. One 
day he was present alone with Rafi‘-ud-darajat in his private chapel 
(tasbihMid>nah), The Emperor sat down on his chair. At once, without 
waiting for permission, Husain ‘All Khan, sat down in front of him.^ 
Highly-placed orientals are rarely at fault on such occasions, and Rafi‘- 
nd-darajat showed his usual readiness at- rebuking an afiront. Strefch- 
ing out his feet in the direction of ELusain ‘Ali Khan, he said ; “ Draw 

i Kamwar Khan, 200, Siwmiih-i-Khizn. 

S In spite of the evidence of Klulshhal Oand, a contemporary and a resident of , 
Dihli, I fear that this story about the princess* cutting oS her hair, must he treat- 
ed as what lawyers call “ common form.** It is also related by N. Manuoci, Phil- 
lips MS, Ko. 1945, Part I, p. 261, in regard to Ea*na Bil, one of the widows of Dara 
Shukoh, when summoned to his harem by 'Alamgir. 

^ No one sat in the Emperor’s presence without his order or permissioii. Yuhya 
Khan. 127rt, has a version of this story, but he ascribes it to Kafi'-ud-daulah. 
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off ray stockings (mn^ja^) Alfcbongh inwardly raging, Husain ‘Ali Khan 
could do nothing else but comply.^ 

That the young man was not altogether deToid of sense, is proved 
by the story of a dispute that arose once between Qatb-nl-mulk^and 
EafT-ud-darajat. A warrant of appointment having been signed, next 
day the ioazlr brought a second order giving the same post to anotlier 
nominee. The Emperor asked : “ Is it the same village, or another with 
the same name ? He was told it was the same one, but this man 
was fit for the place and offered more than the other. The Bmperox" 
said it was foolishness to act like that, and threw the paper on the 
fioor.^ 

Section 8.— The Bmperoe’s Deposition and Death* 

In the confusion and hurry attending his accession, no heed had 
been paid to the state of Rafi^«ud-darajat's health. He was afterwards 
found to be far advanced in consumption, he was also addicted to the 
use of opium ; and from the day that he ascended the throne, he became 
wmker and weaker. By the middle of Eajab (June) it was evident 
that his days were numbered. He then told the Sayyads that if they 
would comply with his most earnest desire, and raise to the tlirone his 
elder brother, EafT-ud-daulah, he should die happy. Accoi’dibgly on 
the 17th Eajab (4tb June 1719) Eafi‘-ud-darajat was deposed and sent 
back into the harem. Two days afterwards (6th June, 1719), Rafi‘-ud- 
d'lulah was seated on the throne in the Public Audience-hall within 
the palace at Dihli. On the 24th Eajab (11th June, 1719) Eafi‘-ud- 
dnrajat expired, and was buried near the shrine of Khwajah Qutb-ud- 
din,® 

Appendix (Eafi‘-ud-darajat). 

Age» At his death Eafi‘-ud-darajat was about twenty years of age ; 
the words wUris-i-taj (1111 H.), ‘‘heir to the crown,” giving tlie year of 
bis birth, Khafi Khan, II, 816. The Jam4~Jam gives the precise date 
as the 8th Jamadi II, HUH* (30th November, 1699) ; Mirza Muham- 
mad, Ta/rt^4-Mukammad^ declares that he was only sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age at his death. A chronogram for that event is ; — 

Gun jdn4- Shahanshah 'Bafi^-nd-darajdt 
Mali }ust ha sayah4-nihad44uhd, 

Mizwan ha darA-djihisM iqddm Imncin 
Gufta : “ khuld4-hartn maqam o mawdJ^ 

I ghafi gban, II, 821, ^SshH Catid, B.M. MS. No. 3288, foL 4lSa'. 
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When the soul of the Lord of Lords, Bafi‘-nd-darajat 
** Sought the shade of the tree of goodness, 

Rizwan greeting him at the gate of Paradise 
Cried : ‘ Most blessed of abodes and asylums.’ ” 

(Mm-i-Jarn, and Miftah, 304)). 

Beign. He reigned from his accession on the 9th Rahi‘ II to lus 
deposition on tfie 17th Rajab 1131 H., for a period of three months and 
nine days. 

Titles. — His style and title as Emperor was Abu-l-barakat, Sultan 
Shams-ud-din, Muhammad Rafi*-ud-darajat, Badshah, Ghazi. (Mirza 
Muhammad, Tazhirah, 470). 

Coin , — The distich placed upon his coin was : 

Zad sihhah ha Hind ha hazaran harahat 
Shahan-‘SJiah-.i-hakr-o-har, Bafi^-tid-daraj{%t, 

Coin ^vas struck in Hind, with a thousand blessings, 

By the king of kings on land and sea, Eafi^-ud-darajat,’^ 

But on the second day of the reign Qutb-ul-mulk called on Eat^i 
lOian, Fazil, to provide a couplet which should allow of a diferent 
word for gold coins (ashrafi) atjd silver coins (rupees), as was the case 
with ‘Alamgir’s coinage. The poet on the spur of the moment pro- 
duced the following lines : 

Sikkah zad Shah Eafl^'-ud-damjat 
Mihr-'imnind ha yamm-o-harakUt. 

The Emperor Rafi‘-ad-darajiit struck coin, 

Sun-like, with power and felicity. ” 

On the rupee the word hadr (moon) was substituted for mihr (sun ). 
It is not known whether these lines were ever actually brought into use, 
as we have no coin on which they appear; but there is another variant 
on one coin in the Lahore Museum: 

Sihhah-i-mnhdrih~i-hddslidh--i-akazi^ Eafz^-ud^darajatJ 
There are twenty-three coins of this reign in the three public col- 
lections at London, Calcutta, and Lahore ; four of gold and nineteen of 
silvei’, ail circular in slnipe. All except one are dated according to the 
Hijra or the regnal yeai‘, or both. All except one coin can be classed 
under the swhU'h? in which their place of mintage was situated. These 
twenty- two coins belong to ten mints in eight out of tlie twenty-one 
provinces ; Kstshmir, Tatthah, Ajmer, Gujarat, Malwah, Bengal, Orissa 
and the six Dakhin suhahs being unrepresented. The number of coins 

i Urifcish Museum Catnlogue, p. 373, Lahore Museum Catalogue, p# 206, Kam- 
wat.Khiu, 197, Mims Muhammad, 4)76. 
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from each mint is : Kabul (1), Labor (4), Mnltaii (i), Shahjalianabad 
(5), Akbarabid (5), Grwalivar (1), Itawali (2), Mn^azzamabad, 
Audh (1), Kora (1), Patnah (1). It is cnrioixs that in snob a short 
reign a distant province like Kabnl sbonld have issued any coin ; but 
the other places were well within conti’ol of the court. In the gold 
coins the weights are 160, 168, 169, and 169*5 grains, and the diameters 

*8, *85, and *94 of an inch. For the silver coins the weight and tlie 
diameter are respectively 172 (2), 173 (4), 174 {!), 174*5 (2), 175 (5), 
176 (2), 177 (1), 178 (1), and 179 (1), grains, and *82 (1), *85 (2), 
•90 (5), *95 (5), *96 (1), *97 (1), 1*0 (3), 1*03 (1) of an incli. Mr. M. 
Longworth Dames (“ Numismatic Chronicle, Fourth Series, II, 275- 
309) has three coins of this reign ; adding thereby two more mints to 
the above, Burhanpur and Sihrind. 

Family . — The only reference to Rafi^-ud-darajaFs wife or wives is 
to be found in the story given a page or two back, from which we 
learn the name of one wife, ‘Inayat Bano. He seems to have left no 
children. One notable point about him was bis descent on both sides 
from ^Alamgir, his mother being the daughter of prince Akbar, that 
monarch’s fourth son. With such an ancestry it is strange that he 
did not display more of the energy and ability characteristic of the 
earlier generations of his house. 

Chapter VI.— EAFi‘.UD*DAULAH (1719). 

Section 1.— The Accession. 

On the 19th Rajab 1131 H. (6t;h June, 1719), Rafi‘-ud.daulali, 
middle son of Prince Rafi^-ush-shan, third son of Bahadur Shah, ascend- 
ed the throne in the audience-hall at Dihli in succession to his brother, 
Eafi‘-ud-darajat. He was eighteen months older than his predec 3 essor. 
He received the title of Siiahjahan Sani, or the second Shahjaban. At 
his accession no changes took place, except the insertion of his name 
on the coin and in the Friday prayer. He remained like his brother in 
the hands of Qutb-ul-mulk’s nominees. His coming out and going in, 
his appearances in the audience-hall, what he ate and what he wore, 
his every act was under the control of Himmat :^an, Barhah. He 
was not allowed to attend the public prayers on Friday, to go hunting, 
or to converse with any noble, unless one of the two Sayyads or his 
guardian was present. His hrst formal audience was held in the ram- 
nah or hunting preserve of l^izrabad on the 24th Rajab (11th June, 
1719 ) when the generals appointed for duty at Igrah were pi’esented 
and took their leave. After this the was read at the great 
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mosque in the new Emperor’s presence on the' 26th , of the same month- 
(i6th June,. 1719).-^ ; - 

, Seottoh 2.— Rising op ShIistah Khan at DihhL 

Shaistah Khan, maternal uncle of the late Emperor,® Earruldhslyar^ 
was nafcarally discontented with the new regime, and at the instigation 
of Rajah Jai Singh, began to collect soldiers, with the intention of 
escaping from Dihli and joining the Rajah, then on his march to the 
assistance of Kekusiyar. Meanwhile he kept the Rajah well informed 
of all that was going on at Dihli. Khan Dauran, (Khwajah A^im) 
and other great men attempted to dissuade Shaistah Khan from this 
dangerous course. He paid no heed to them and continued his prepara- 
tions. Then by accident a letter addressed by him to Rajah Jai Singh 
fell into the hands of Husain ‘Ali Khan. By this time the malcontent 
was reported to have collected seven or eight thousand men.^ 

On the 23rd Rajab 1131 H. (lOth June, 1719), Z afar Khan and 
Nahar Khan, Hansawi*^ were sent against Shaistah Khan with a strong 
force. They stormed his mansion and, taking him a prisoner, conveyed 
him to Husain ‘ Ali Khan then at Barahpulah, where he had been en- 
camped since the 7th Rajab, (25th May, 1719), Shaistah Span’s pro- 
perty in cash and goods, his horses and his elephants, his cows and his 
asses, were given up to plunder. This incident aroused suspicions in 
the Sayyads’ hearts with regard to many other of the nobles. But at 

I Kamwar Khan, 203. ^afi Hban, IT, 831, fixes the 20th Eajab for the acces- 
sion, perhaps to suit his chronogram : Shamhah histam-Umah^i-Bajah hud^ (1131 H.). 
Nor was ifc possible for the 20t]i to have fallen on a Saturday j in was either a 
Wednesday or a Thursday. The author of the RisalaJi^-MvJhbammad Bhdh, B. M, 
Or. Ms. No. 180, fol. 7o, says he composed two tdnM for the accession. The first ig 
the same as that claimed by Khafi Kh.an as his own. 

The other is : — 

Pde ^adu afgand Shah Bafl^^xil-gadr^ Bafi^-i-td-daulah, 

This is, he tells us, a ta^amah, giving 6 in excess, but if the foot (pde) of 
^adfc, ie., the letter waw ’’ ( = 6) is thrown out (afgand) we get the exact date. 
But on adding np the figures, I make them come to 1431 instead of 1131, The 
Khizrabad referred to is about five miles south of the new city or BhShjahanabfid, 
and near the Jamnah river. 

® Khwajah ‘Tnayatullah, Kashmiri, entitled Shaistah Khan, died early in Bajab 
1141 H. {January, February, 1729,) at Sbahjahanabad, TdrlM4>‘Ml^du 

® Kl^afi Khan, II, 831, Kamwar Kh^^ij ^^4, and Siiodnth-i-Khizrz. 

4 That is native of Hansi. *’ He was either a Banghar (a Mahomedan Eajput) 
or a Khanssadah, Possibly he is identical with the Nahar Khan, Shel^zadah, of 
Hansi, mentioned as fanjdir of Bholkah in 'Gujarat, see Kamwar Khan, p, 200, 
entry of 24th Jamadi I, 1131 H. Kam EaJ, ^Ihratndmah^ 69a, says S* Diliwar /AI 
Khatty Baj^ahi of the wmtr^ was also sent ai^xnst §||»wtah KH^an. 
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such a critical moment silence seemed the wisest thing. Of those 
^peeted, only a few men openly declared themselves. Ruhallah 
^an. III, son of Rul3niia.l1 Khan, the second of that titled had been 
appointed /a«ydar of Ahmadahad in Gujarat, but on hi.9 way to that 
p.ace had turned aside and joined Rajah Jai Singh. Tahavvar Khan 
^ram, had also escaped secretly from Dihii a week after Husain ‘Ali 
aan had started for Igrali, and he, too, repaired to Jai Singli’s camp 
by forced marclies. Qutb-ul-mnlk sent horsemen in pursuit, hut they 
were unable to overtake the fugitive. Another of these absconders 
to Ja,i bmgh was Sayyad Salabat Khan, brother-in-law of Parrukhsiyar 
and lately commander of the imperial artillery.* 

Seotiok 3. Husaih ‘AlI Ksiii’s Oampai&n at Agrah. 

At length on the 6th Sha‘ban (23rd June, 1719^ Husain ‘Ali Khan 
wmmenced his march.^ Under his orders were Muhammad Amin 
Khan, Gin; Samiam-ud-daulah, Khan DaurSn; Zafar ^au and others. 

T Ma.usir-ul-umarS 

I> 277, 776, il, 309-316, 315-317, 823, 839, HI, 713. 

Kha'llitthah Khan, Yazdi, ^^nsaini, Hi^amat Ilahi. 
d. 2na Eajab, 1072 H. 


Mir Miran. 
Mir Khan 
d. ii07H. 


Kuhnllab .Tni aim 
(No. I) d. 

Salib Bano 1103 H. 

Begam, daughter 
of A§af Khan, 

Yamin-ud- daulah . 


'Azizullah, 
'Aziz Khan. 


Daughter, m. to 
Saifullah, 
Safawi. 


Mir Mbd. Ibra- Six other 
him, Marahinat sons, (‘Umdat- 
Khan, d. as ul-mulk, Amir 
Sabahdar of Khan, was 
Bahar on l7fch the 4th son.) 
Mnbarram 
1188 H. 


Saifnllah 
Khan, d, 
6 months 
after his 
father. 


Daughter 
married to 
■cousin, 
Marahmat 
Khan^ 


SaliluUah Mir Mbd. Ahsan, 
Khaii- I'tiqad Kliin. 

(Kuhullah Khan, 
No. Ill) dTYth 
Kamazanll37H; 

age about 40. 

r connections. JKamwar B 

on, 27i, Siafi gian, 11, 832, Smanih-i-^izn. 

.m, Lahori,_ autkor of the ‘Ibrutnimah, went on this c 
m the sernoe hf Smt Singh, one of Rnsain ‘Ali Khan’s , 
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Muhammad !Qiaii, Bangash, came in from Sa'dabad^ on the 20th Sha‘- 
bifU (7th July, 1719) and followed the main body. At this time many 
rumours were prevalent. As usual in such eases, dreams or the 
opinions of soothsayers and astrologers favourable to Nekusiyar, passed 
from mouth to mouth. Rajah Jai Singh, people said, was marching from 
Amber on A grab ; 0 babe lab Ram was on his way from Allahabad at 
the head of thirty thousand men ; Mzam-ui-mulk bad started to rein- 
force them with a mighty army ; Nekdsiyar, in the garb of a faqii*, had 
escaped from Agrah and i^eached the camp of Rajah Jai Singh. Of all 
these statements the only true one w'as that Rajah Jai Singh had come 
out one stage from Amber at the head of nine or ten thousand horse- 
men, and there awaited the advance of Ghabelah Ram. The latter, 
however, was still busily occupied with the revolt of Jasau Singh of 
Kaipi, who was backed up by the Afghans. Rizto-ul-mulk show'ed no 
serious intention of taking up the cause of Rekusiyar.^ 

On the 21st Sha‘ban {8th July, 1719) Husain 'Ali Khan reached 
Sikandrah,® within sight of Agrah ; the weather was extremely hot, 
and a halt was made for three days. On the 25th (12th July) camp 
was moved to Bagh Dahr-arae> The siege which had been commenced, 
by Qhairat Sfc and Haidar Quii Khan, was now pressed on with 
redoubled energy.^ 

Section 4. — Siege of Agrah Fort.- 

As soon as he reached Agrah, Husain ‘^Ali Khito rode round the 
fort and fixed in person the sites for the batteries, the side selected for 
attack being the south, where is the bastion then known as the Banga- 
la-burj, a place which was weakly defended and had no earthwork 
(pushtah) to strengthen the wall. Heavy guns were brought to bear on 
the wails but as the wet weather had begun and the rain W'as heavy, 

I Sa‘ dabad, a town in the Ganges- Jamnah dudbah, 

^ Kamwar Khan, 205, Khafi Khan. II, 832. 

5 Sikandrah, the place where the Emperor Akbar is buried ; it lies west of 
Agrah. 

^ Kam Kaj, ^Ibratnmnah^ 69a, Bagh Dahr-ara, two hos from the city. See also 
ante Eeign of Bahadur Shah, p. 26 (not yet published). 

6 Muhammad Qasim, Lahori, 277. 

s T^ese guns had each a name, such as KMn (Lord Champion), Sher« 

efahan (Tiger-mouth), Dhfm-’dMtn (The noisy), and so forth. They carried balls 
from thirty v^ahjahaiii sers to one and a quarter man in weight j attached to each 
were from one to four elephants, and from six hundred to seventeen hundred 
, draught oxen. ■ 
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ten and in some cases twenty days were occupied in dragging these can- 
non tije distance, only a mile or two, which separated the camp from 
the forfe. The route through the lanes and bazars being very narrowj, 
the dwelling-houses and shops were palled down to allow of the pas- 
sage of the artillery. Withini the fort there are said to have been 
thirteen hundred cannon, counting those of every kind. 'From these 
the garrison artillerymen (the Bciksariyali) kept up an incessant fire, 
not allowing themselves a respite even during the night. Damage was 
done on both sides. Even persons resorting to the inver bank to draw 
water were fired on from the fort, and fell victims. The governor's 
mansion near the fort was destroyed, the mosque known as the Begam 
Sahib^s, standing opposite to the citadel, was injured, the tower and 
marble steps being struck by shot, and the buildings of the Tirpoiiya 
or triple gate, suffered equally. The besiegers returned the jSre and 
injured the battlements on ail four walls, doing also some damage to 
the Moti Masjid, Haidar Quli Khan, who had under his command 
many Europeans, whom he had brought from Surat, drove several saps 
towards the walls. Little effect was, however, produced on the fort ; 
•nor did the garrison show any enterprize, or try to open a way 
through the investing lines and join their friends outside. The attack- 
ing force had succeeded in causing the besieged to withdraw within the 
fort; but beyond, this advantage nothing was gained, except that 
Ghairat Khan and Shamsher Khan, after a good deal of fighting, took 
the cahutrah or police office at the fort gate.^ 

The garrison were evidently reserving themselves until they had 
learnt of the advance of their hoped-for allies. Time passed, and of 
these helpers there was no word or sign. After a month provisions 
began to be scarce. Many of those who had joined from the country 
round began to desert, getting over the walls at night, only to be seized 
by the NawaFs sentries. These fugitives informed Husain *Aii of the 
disheartened and suffering condition of the garrison and the depression 
in Mitr Sen’s mind. All the good grain had been used up ; and 
nothing was left but inferior pulses, and these had been stored over seven 
years and smelt so strongly, that even the four-footed beasts would not 
eat them with avidity. Attempts were made to bring in small supplies 
of flour, which were dragged up by ropes let down from the battle- 
ment. Even some of the artillery in the besieging foice engaged in 
this traffic. After this fact was found out, the strictness of watch 
was redoubled, anything moving in the river at night was shot at, and 

^ ifeiu BEs, 29ai, Bhdh, foIr766, and Mubammad Qasim, 

hahori, 280 . 
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expert, swimmers . were ' kept ready to' pursue and seize any one who at- 
tempted to escape by way of the river. 

Secret overtures were accordingly made to the garrison. In 
Husain ‘Ali !Qaii’s artillery a man was serving named Cura, who had 
acquaintances within the fort; and through him a message was sent to 
these men guaranteeing to them their lives and property, if they deli- 
vered up Prince Fekuslyar together with the fort. Curaman Jit, who 
commanded at an entrenchment near the fort, opened up similar nego- 
ciations* The garrison called these two Curas within the fort, where 
they placed a pot of Ganges water on their heads and made them swear 
an oath to carry out faithfully the tei^ms agreed on.^ 

About this time the hazarts^ or captains of artillery, had told Mitr 
Sen that they could not continue the defence. Mitr Sen sent a confi- 
dential secretary, hTath Mall, to reassure them. This Hath Mall was 
the son of Bhhkan Mall, who had been high in the service of Asad 
Qian, ‘Slamgir’s ivazlr. Instead of listening to his remonstrances, the 
artillerymen seized Hath Mall and made him over to their friends out- 
side. He was brought before Husain ‘Ali Khan, and in his pen-box 
were found commtinications to Hekhsiyar from many of the nobles 
holding commands in the besieging force or offices round the Emperor’s 
person. Husain ^Ali Qian dissembled in this matter as much as 
possible but his bosom friend, Asad *Ali Khan, a connection of the cele- 
brated ‘All Mardan Shan® was publicly disgraced. Among the letters 
found were some from Samsam-ud-daulah and Zafar Khan Roshan-ud- 
daulah.® 

Others captured were Rup Lai and his companions, seven men in 
all, who had been sent to some of the besieging nobles in the hope of 
winning their adherence to Hekusxyar’s cause. Their captor was 
Khizr Eban, Panni ; Rup Lai was executed. Sayyad Eiruz *Ali 
Khan also made prisoners of Sulaimin Beg and six others. A large 
sum was offered by Husain ‘Ali Khan to anyone who would surrender 
the fort.'* 

1 Shin Bas, SOa, Mhd. Qasim, 281, 286, 287, 

2 For Mardan Qan, d. 1067 H., 1656-7, see Ma,adT^uh%mam, IX, 795. He 
had four sons : one, Ibrahm Qan, d. end of Safar or early in Babi* I., 1122 H. 
(1710), id.j I. 295. This man’s son, Zabardast Klian, died in 1125 H, (1713). Asad 
‘All Qan, Jaulaq, had been employed by Qasairi ‘Ali Khan in the Bakhin, having 
been put in charge of Buhah Barir after the defeat of Da,ud Ehan, Panni, 

I, 354, . ’ , 

/ 5 Qafi giSn, XT, 836, 837. Bkmn%h4^mizn, 

* Ktm ^Ibratnamah, 69h^. 
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Shortly afterwards Mirza Asg^ari, brother’s son of Nekasiyar,! 
tried to make his escape from the fort (22nd Eamazan 1131 H., 7th 
August, 1719), with the hope of reaching Rajah Jai Singh at Amber, or 
Chabelah Ram at Allahabad. He intended to come out on the side 
facing the river, hut Manohar, Jat, one of the garrison, sent notice to 
Ouriman, Jat, who commanded in that direction. From sunset OurS- 
man took up hi.s station near the river at the head of two hundred 
men. When Mirza Asghari, followed by twelve servants, made his 
appearance, he was forthwith seized and detained till the morning. At 
day-break he was taken before Hnsain ‘Ali E^an, wlio ordered him to 
be kept a prisoner in the custody of- Muta'mad Oian. The money 
which he had brought out to bribe Cnraman, was made over to that 
chief, together with an elephant.® 

A plan was now devised to overcome Safi Khan’s reluctance to give 
in, and to induce him to abandon the .struggle. A letter purporting to 
be from his brother, Islam !^.an, then a prisoner at Dihli, was pre- 
pared, and on it Qatb-ul-mulk impressed the seal of Islam H^in. It 
urged Safi !^an to resist no longer, but make over the fort and the 
pretender to Qhairat Kfean. ,§afi !|^au sent this letter on to GJiairat 
:©au, expressing his willingness to surrender, if he were promised a 
pardon. ®airat ^an hurried off to Rusain ‘Ali Kfean and obtained 
from him a written promise of pardon, attested by his seal and signa- 
tnre. Thereupon Safi Kbau came out of the fort and delivered up 
letters which he had received from many of the great nobles, instigat- 
ing him to bring forward Nekusiyar as a claimant for the throne. 
Among the rest was one bearing the private seal of Husain ‘Ali 
himself. He was struck with amazement. On enquiring, he found 
that Mitr Sen at the time when he had access to the Nawab’s darMr 
had prepared it and sent it to §afi Kban.® ’ 

Sbotion 5.— Storendie of Agbah Fort and op NsEffsiTAE. 

At length on the 27th Ramazan 1131 H.‘ (12th August, 1719) the 
garrison surrendered. Ghairat Khan was sent in with a force to take 
possession, while Rajah Mufekam Singh and Samandar Hian brought 

1 Kam Raj, ‘IhratnSrmh, 69b, says it was the other sou of Buland Akhtar, vk., 
Fath-tii-mnbm, who tried to escape, 

» aiwamh-i.mtizri, KhSfi aSu II, 836, Kamwar Kfean, 207 

* Biwini^-i-S^izn of ra?r Mn, Panni. 

* It IS the 29th Earaazan in Mnbammad Qasim, 289, ai.<3 so also in the Tahm-rat- 

year 1131 H., p. 129, where is to be fonna ‘AM-nUim’. ^aZaLt 
honour of the oocsasion* The poet was present on the spot. 
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out Nekusijar and his other n,ephew, Baba MoghalJ- At the gate of 
the fort the two princes were placed on elephants and escorted to tii e 
camp. A great crowd had assembled to see them, through which they 
. passed with hanging heads, looking neither to' (the right nor' to the left. 
As they dismounted, Biusain ‘All. Khan adYanoed to greet them and 
conducted them to the tent already allotted to Mirza As gh ari. There 
they were made to sit on one carpet of honour {masnad), while the 
Bakhslii stood before them humbly, with folded hands. But Kekilsijar» 
whose life had been passed in the harem, rose at once, and in the dialect 
used by women began to beg and pray for his life, accompanying his 
words by prostrations utterly opposed to usage. Anxious to maintain 
the us nal decorum, the nawab took his hand, and remonstrating, 
said, “ Let your mind be at rest, and count this place as your own. 
Until this time you were in the hands of infidels/’ Kekusiyar 
uttered bitter complaints against those who had made use of him for 
their own purposes ; and asked that some eunuch might be sent at once 
to allay the terror of his mother and. the other women, by informing 
them of the kind reception he and his nephews had received. They 
were then furnished with carpets, pillows and other neoessaries.^s 

Before the imperial soldiers could seize him, Mitr Sen had made an 
end of himself by plunging a dagger into his own breast. While still 
a little breath was le.ft in the body, the soldiers, to prove their zeal, 
lifted it up and carried it into the presence of Husain ‘Ah Klian. He 
ordered them to sever the head from the body and send it to Qatb-tii- 
mulk. Bor three days the drums were beaten in honour of the victory ^ 
and in the end ISTekiLsiyar was seut to Dihli to be placed with the other 
captive princes in Salimgarh : he died there on tlie 6th Rajah 1135 H. 
(llth March, 1723) and was buried at the Qutb.^ 

The next pressing work was to obtain possession of the hoards of 
treasure and other property. Husain ‘All Khan in person proceeded to 
the fort, where he placed Haidar Quli Hhan in general charge, and 
Qhairat Khan was told o:E to search for treasure. Trmsty men were 
placed as sentries at the gates and no one, whether belonging to the 
army or not, was allowed to pass without being strictly searched. An- 
cient treasurers and guards of ‘Alamgir’s time, who had long left the ser- 
vice, were summoned from their homes. By much urging and the ofl'er 

1 Baba Mughal is, I suppose, the same as the prince called Fath-uI-muMn bj 
Kam Raj, ^Ihratwlmahj fol. 696. 

® Kamwar Sfean, 208, Shiu |Das 30b, Khafi Khan, I.I, 836, Muhammad Qisirn,. 
Itfthori, 289. - ' ' ' 

^ 1676, Kamwar lOinn. '208, I'h 8S7, 

M^cU) year 113r>, Shvam^^ 4 ’ ' 

J.,j. 7 ";V .■ ,/■' ; 
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of rewards they were induced to point out the underground store- 
houses. In one place thirty-five lalchs of tmhah minted in the time of 
Silmndar Lodi (1488-1516) were recovered ; and in another seventy- 
eight iaMs of Shahjahan’s silver coinage, with ten thousand gold coins 
0 Akbar s reign. The papers of account were also recovered. These 
showed that the money had been placed by ‘llatngir in the custody of 
bhaisfcah Khan, Amir-ul-umara ; hut upon that emperor’s death in the 
Dakhin, no further notice had been taken of these hoards. They were 
not discovered in Bahadur Shah’s or Jahandar Shah’s time. In the 
wardroble was a shawl studded with jewels which had belonged to Nur 
Jahan Begam, a sword used by the Emperor Jahangir, and the sheet 
sprinkled with pearls which Shahjahan caused to be prepared for the 
omb of llumtaz Maljal. One valuation puts the property at 1,80,00,000 
1=^0.00)000 rupees in cash and the rest in goods. 

/Tno higher, namely, at two to three krors of rupees 

{ £2,000,000 to £3,000,000).! 

Section 6.— The Ejipbeor isrc Qctb-ul-Molk Start prom DihlI fob 

Agrah. 

When news was received at Dihli that Jai Singh had so far de- 
c ared himself as to move out from Amber in the direction of Bianah 
and Agra,h, ‘Abdullah Ehan decided upon taking the field with the 
empeior in person. Accordingly the advance tents were sent out to 
imjid-i-Moth, a distance of three kos, on the 26th Sha'ban 1131 H. 
(13th July, 1719). Sayyad, ij^an Jahan* was left in charge of the 
city and the palace. On the 28th the emperor visited the Qutb and 
next day he marched to aizrabad. After three more marches they 
reached Sikri on the 8th Ramazan (24th July, 1719), and the rain 
being very heavy, a halt was made for two or three days. On the 19th 
Ramazan (4th August, 1719) they were between Karabkah and Kori ; 
and here Rajah Ajit Singh received permission to proceed to Mathura’ 
to bathe m the Ganges. At the stage of Kosi, about thirty miles 
north-west of Mathura, it was decided, from reasons of prudence, not 
to march straight towards Amber, but to keep more to the left and 
make for Fathpur Sikri. One camp was at Kuraoli, eight bos from 
Agrah ; thence the taazir and his brother moved to Fathpur eio-ht or 

moe miles fartlier to tlie west.^ ' ^ ^ 

! Mhd Qasim, LIhori, 292, Shiu Das, 306, Khafi Khan, 11,837, Biwanih-i- 

iktli tZTZj p» «># ' * 

* aan Jahan died on the 12th Shawwal 1132 H. (16th August, 1720). 

‘ Th 282, 283, Kamwar Hjan, 209, Khafi Mu, 11, 833, Kam Eaj, 

hratnani.ah,.7(Sa. MaBjid-i-Moth,; see cmfe, ohapt. 4, FarruHisijar’a reign. It 
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Section 7. — Fubrii^siyar’s Widow is made oyer to her. Father, Ajit 

Singh. 

At tke time of setting out from Dihli, Ajit Singli Iiad been ap- 
pointed to command the vanguard. Thereupon he commenced to make 
excuses, on the ground that if he left his daughter, FarruHasljar^s 
widow, behind him, she would either poison herself or her name and 
fame would be assailed. Yielding to these pleas, ‘Abdullah Qan 
made the lady over to her father. She performed a ceremony of puri- 
fication in the Hindu fashion, and gave up her Mahomedan attire. 

Then, with all her property, estimated to exceed 1,00,00,000 rupees 
(£1,000,000) in value, she was sent off to her native country of Jodh- 
pur. Great indignation was felt by the Mahomedans, especially by the 
more bigoted class of those learned in the law. The issued a ruling 
that the giving back of a convert was entirely opposed to Mahomedan 
law. But, in spite of this opposition, ‘Abdullah insisted on con- 
ciliating Ajit Singh, although on ho previous occasion had a Rajput 
princevss been restored to her own people after she had once entered the 
imperial harem. ^ 

Section S.—Thb Emperor and ^Abdullah K^an j^Cargh towards 

Igrah. 

When Husain ‘Ali Rhan learnt that his brother had left the capi- 
tal, a movement undertaken without his previous knowledge, he wrote 
an urgent remonstrance. He begged that no advance might be made 
into Rajah Jai Singh’s country, for he had already taken all the precau- 
tions that were necessary. His haJd^sM, Sayyad Dilawar ‘All Khan, 
with Mir Mushrif and Zafar Khan, Tun-ah-i-baz, had been sent early in 
the rains to reduce a fort called Fatfeipur, held by Khama, Jat. This 
force had now been directed to block the way to Rajah Jai Singh, and 
nothing more was required in that direction. ‘Abdullah Khan might 
either encamp where he was, or come on to Agrah.^ 

On the 27th Ramazan (12th August, 1719) a messenger brought 
word to ‘ Abdullah Khan that his brother had just obtained possession 
of Igrah fort, and was then busied in appropriating its contents to Ms 

lies about miles south of the Dihli gate of the city, and on the road to the Qn.1:b. 

Ehigrabad lies east of Moth M Masjid and nearer the Jamnah, see ante* For Kosx ,# 

see Indian Atlas, sheet No. 49, and Thornton, 523; it is 29 m. N.W. of Mathura, 
lat. 27^^ 48', long, 77° 29', Kori and Karahkab I cannot trace on the Indian Atlas* 

LuraoH is on sheet No. 50, about 15 m. west of Agrah. 

I Biwiviihi^Khizn* Khafi Shiaa. II, 833, 

» Mubammad Qasiin, Lahon, 283, , , 
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own nse. AliJiougli the victory was a cause of rejoicing, tlie tliougl.fc 
of exclusion from his share of the booty depressed the wasir’s mhid. 
An immediate advance was resolved upon. On the 29th Ramazan 
{14th August, 1719) the camp was at Sarsi, and on the 11th Shawwal 
(26th August, 1719) at 01, where Ajit Singh rejoined from Mathura. 
On file 17th of that month they reached the village of Bidyapur, not 
far from Fatlipur Sikri.*- 

On the 19th Shawwal (4th September, 17l9)a report was received 
that Hnsajn ‘All ISan was near Kuraoli on his way from A grab with 
Rekusiyar and the other captives. Rext day be arrived, and one day 
after his arrival he was presented in audience. The quarrel which had 
broken out between the brothers over the booty taken at igrali, was 
here made np through the exertions of Rajah Ratn Cand. ‘Abdullah 
Shan received twenty-one, or, as some say,* twenty-eight lakhs of 
rupees, a sum which was supposed to represent his half-share, after all 
the expenses of the campaign had been deducted. The sword of 
Jahangir and the shawl of Rtr Jahan were retained by the Emperor, 
but the rest of the booty was granted to the two brothers.^ 

Section 9.— Iliness anb Death oe Raei'-dd-daulah. 

Rafi -ttd-daulah turned out to be as sickly and weakly as his 
brother and predecessor, being like him given to excess in the use of 
opium. On ascending the throne he gave up the habit, but the sudden 
abstmenee produced diarrhoea. About the time that he started from 
Dihli he fell seriously ill. Accusations of poison are freely made by 
some writers, notably by Kamwar Khan : hut this man’s views on the 
subject can be readily accounted for. He had risen in the service of 
Rafi‘-ash-shan, the father of this and the previous emperor, and natur- 
ally he expected much personal benefit from their coming to the 
throne. In this he was entirely disappointed. From fear of the 
Sayyads, the two princes had discouraged the applications of their own 
dependants, such as Kamwar Khan, and by reason of their shortlived 
tenure of the throne such hopes of preferment were dashed to the 

1 Kamwar Kian, 208. Sarsi I cannot trace ; 01 is on the Indian Atlas sheet 
60, as On, about 27 m. N.W. of Agrah and about IS m. S.W. of Mathura Bidva- 
pur is not traceable on the Indian Atlas map ; it was the birth-place of Khirr KhVn 

f so often quoted. Through the kindness oi 
Mr.H W.W.Sayno!as,C.S., Commissioner of Agrah. I leai-n that it is opposite 
mile-sbone Ho. 17 on the metalled road from Agrah to Bathpur Sitri. For Kuraoli 
see ante ; it is about 15 miles W. of Agrah. 

■ 2 The TanM-i-mumfari has, 3.0 laihs of rupees. 

® asfi San. II, 837, Swaniff-Sifn, p. 4. 
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ground. Instigated by his sorrow for their early death and by regret 
at his own vanished prospects, is it to be wondered at that he lost his 
jadgment, and too readily believed tliat his young masters had been 
made away with? He was ready to accept any assertion, however im- 
probable it might be, about tlietwo Sayyads. The only overt act he can 
adduce is the substitution of tlie physician, 'Ulwi Khao, for Mahdl- 
Quli Khan, as head of the royal kitchen. Then in a later entry, 20th, 
Shawwal (4th September), be insists that the attack of diarrhoea from 
which the young emperor suffered, was due to the Sayyads’ “ cunning 
devices.” Finally, on the 28th Shawwal (12tli September), when 
Masih-nz-zaman, ‘Abdullali Khan, and other physicians were called to 
the emperor’s bedside, Kamwar Khan can only say that “ they took 
counsel for lus departure.” These vague accusations cannot for a 
moment be entertained. To ref ate them it is enough to remember how 
much the Sayyads were interested in keeping the prince alive, if they 
could. They could in no way benefit by such gratuitous iniquity as the 
poisoning of an inoffensive prince, with whom they had no quarrel, and 
from whom they could anticipate no injury. The truth is that Rafi’-ud- 
daulah was not only of a weak constitution, but was addicted to 
opium. This fact sufEoientlj accounts for his succumbing under an 
attack of the kind from which he was suffering, as. that disease when 
once set up in an opium-eater is almost incurable. His death occurred 
in camp at Bidyapur on the 4th or 5th Zu’l Qa^dah 1131 H. (17th or 
ISfch September, 1719)^ but the fact was concealed until the arrival 
from Dihll of some other prince to be his successor. A week or more 
before his death the Sayyads’ nephew, Qhulam ‘A.11 Khan, and other 
nobles had been despatched in all haste to Dihli for that purpose.* 

According to one author, various stories more or less absurd were 
in circulation about the early death of these two emperors. Some said 
that the Sayyads, having found the two youths devoid of learning, 
deficient in knowledge of men,^ and wanting in valour, became con- 
vinced that they were useless as sovereigns, and had therefore removed 
them by poison. Again, others hinted that by reading the stars ifc was 
found that these princes were doomed to misfortune, and the Sayyads 

^ Khilslihal Cand, Berlin Ms. 495, fol. 996a, ^ys it was the 7th, and quotes tlio 
verse : — 

HufiamziQtz^dahaismkuTinah^dair 
Kard site ^azam'-i-sair» 

On the 7 th of Zi Qa*dah from this old tavern 
” For tlie silent grove he resolved to set out.*’ 

S Tdnkh-i-m.wzaffarl^ p. 166, 

S literally, “ physiognowiy,” 
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were impelled to tlieir i^emoval by the fear of being themselves invol- 
ved. Or, as some suggested, the Sayyads had resolved on killing ont 
by degrees the whole of Taimur’s race. When the way was open, they 
meant to claim the throne for themselves, Qutb-ul-mulk taking Hindu- 
stan, and Husain *AIi Kban, the Dakhin and Malwah. The author in 
question sums up in favour of the third Bupposition, and blames the 
Sayyads for forgetting that : — 

“ He who chooses to leave the beaten path 
‘‘Will never reach his journey’s end.”^ 

Appendix (EAFi‘-ui)- DA ulah). 

Length of reign. — Bafi^-ud-daulah reigned four months and sixteen 
days. As the month or year of his birth is nowhere stated in any first- 
class authority, we do not know his exact age. If he was eighteen 
months older than his brother, Bafi’-ud-darajat, he must have been 
between twenty and twenty-one years old at the time of death ^ 

Title . — On his accession he received the title of Shalijahaa Sani 
(the second), but his full style is nowhere given. 

Ooin. — There are nineteen of this emperor’s coins in the three 
public collections before referred to ; three of gold and sixteen of silver, 
all circular. Except one, all are dated, bearing the year 1131 H. 
These nineteen coins come from ten mints in eight out of the twenty - 
one provinces: coins from Kabul, Kashmir, Multan, Ajmer, Audh, Alla- 
habad, Malwah, Orissah, and five out of the six Dakhin suhahs are 
absent. The mints from which there are coins are Labor (2), Tatthah 
(I), Shahjahanahad (6), Bareli (2), Surat (1), Akbarabad (2), Islama- 
bad (1), Patnah (1), Murshidabad (2), AurangabM (1). Tatthah, 
strange to say, re-appears in the list of active mints after some inter- 
val. For the gold coins the weights are 167,168-5, and 169 grains res- 
pectively, and the diameters '8, *85, and '9 of an inch. For the silver 
coins the weights are 172 grains (1), 173 (2), 174 (1), 174*5 (2), 
175 (3), 176 (1), 177 (3), 178 (1), 179*3 (1), 180 (1) ; and the diame- 
ters, *80 of an inch (2), *81 (1), *85 (1), *86 (1), *88 (I), *90 (3), *95 (5), 
1-0 (1), 1*03 (1), The inscription as given by Bodgers, “ Lahore Cata- 
logue, ” 207, is 8ihhah4-mii>larik4‘BddshS>h4-gkazl Jahm. I 

I Akiv^l>i-Mawdqm, M. 172a. 

Khilaf-i-mamarr lease rah*guzld 

Kih 'hargiz la manzil Hwdhad raszd. 

* The Jdm‘i-Jam, a non-contemporary work, makes him a younger brothery 
and gives his birthday as the 5th §kfar 1113 H. (11th July, 1701). 
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reject bis seventh coin from Maha Indarpur Bbartpiir, see id. p. 

264), as 1 believe it belongs to tbe other Shahjaban of 1174 H. (also 
commonly called “ Saui/' or the second). In 1131 H. Bbartpiir bad not 
become the chief place of the Jats, nor was it then more than an 
obscure village, whereas in 1174 H. it was the capital of one of the 
chief partizans of the minister, ‘Imad-nl-mnlk, who in 117.3 H. (Decem- 
ber, 1759) had placed this third Shalijaban upon the throne after the 
assassination of /Alamgir II. 

Family.— We do not know if Eafi‘-nd-danlah was married, or if he 
was, who his wife was ; nor do we hear of his having left any children. 
On the 13th Zu,l QaSlah (21st September, 1719) his bier was sent to 
Dihli, and he was buried beside his brother near the shrine of Qntb- 
ud-din. 

Chapter VII. 

Mohammad Shah (1719-1748). 

During the few days which elapsed between the death of 
Ead’-ud-danlah and the arrival of his successor, the Waztr and his 
brother made their usual daily visit to the imperial quarters and 
returned with robes of honour, as if newly conferred on tliern, thus de- 
ceiving the common people into the belief that the emperor was still 
alive. ^ 

At} length on the 1 1th Zii'l Qa'dah 1131 H. (24th September, 
1719), Ghularn ‘All Khan arrived in the camp at Bidyapur, a village 
three kos to the north of Fathpur Sikri. He brought with him Prince 
Eoshan Akhtar, the son of the late Khujistah Alditar, Jahan Shah, 
fourth son of the Empeinr Bahadur Shah,® The death of EafP-ud- 
daulah was now (26th September, 1719J made public, his bier brought 
out, and his body despatched for burial to Dihli. Arrangements were 
at once made for the enthronement of his successor.® 

This enthronement took place at Bidyapur^ on the 15th Zu,l Qahl ah 
1131 H. (28th September, 1719)and Eoshan Akhtar was proclaimed under 

1 Shiu Das, 32t. A new ly-conf erred ]MlaH was worn for twenty -four hours, 
and nothing was allowed to be pnfc on over it. 

S Enstam ‘Ali, TdnM^^i-hinAli fol. 237a, says the prinoe was brought from Dihli 
in three days, travelling in a boat down the Jamnah. 

S Kamwar I^an, 211 5 Khafi iSan, II, 840. 

^ Prom the tahsildaPs report kindly obtained for me by Mr. Reynolds, as 
already stated, I find that there is a place Tajpnr, four miles west of Bidyapur. 
From the name, and the fact that, the village is a perpetual 1 infer that 

Tajpar may be the actual place of enthronement. 
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tlie titles of Aba,l Falh, ' Nasir-ud-diii, Muliamniad Shall, Bsdsliali, 
Qliazi. He was a handsome and, at that time, fairlj intelligent young 
man, and having been born at Ghazni on the 23rd Rabi ‘1 IIU H. a 
(loth August, 1702), was now in his eighteeulh (lunar) y^ear. Goiu 
was issued and the ^utlah read in his name ; and it was directed that 
the commencement of the reign should be antedated, and fixed from the 
removal of Farru^hsiyar from the throne. Ail other axTangemeuts 
were continued as in the last two reigns, and no new appointments 
were made. All the persons snrrounding the sovereign were as before 
the nominees of the two Sayyads, and Himmat Khan continued as 
before to act as tutor and guardian. Muhammad Shah deferred to 
him in everything, and asked of him permission to attend the public 
prayers on Friday or to go out sliooting. On the march men in the 
confidence of the Sayyads surrounded the young emperor and pre- 
vented any access to him.® 

Section 2. — Teems Made with Jai Sinoh. 

It was now given out that the emperor’, after worshipping at the 
tomb of Sheblj Salim, Cisliti, in Fathpnr, would march on to Ajmer and 
visit the shrine of Ma'In-nd-din Ci.shti. Tlie hidden motive was to 
overawe Rajah Jai Singh who, since the removal of Farrnidisiyar, had 
been at little pains to conceal his hostile intentions. He had received 
some aid in money from the Rana of Udepur, as is shown by bis letter 
to that prince’s minister, dated the 4th Bhadon Sambat 1776 (9th 
August, 1719), wherein he asserts that Nizara-ul-rnnlk had started from 
Ujjain and Oiiabelah Ram had crossed the Jarnnah at Kalpi, both of 
which statements were false.^ When he learnt of the rising at Igr-ah, 
he came out from his capital, Amber, with much ostentatiol Follow- 
ing the Rajput custom when resolved on death or victory, he and his 
men had clothed themselves in saffron raiment and .sprinkled their 

I TdnM-i-Muzaffarl, 166. But Ghnlam 'Ali Ktan, M,iqaddamah.i-8h& ‘A!am. 
nfimah, 45tt, stains iliat on tbo 3rd Jiimadi II, 1134 H. (20tU Jlaroli, 1722) the stylo 
was changed from ** Abii,l Fafch ” to “ Abii,! Mozaff:tr/’ ^ J 

3 The Tum-i-Musafan has the 22ad Eabi‘ I, and Khnshhal Gaud, Berlin 
Ms. 495, fol. 995a, the 34th. The latter writer gives a clnonogram of six Hues of 
which the last is : 

'' Kh^^^^eo.i^gaihdn^parwar** (1114) MucUe hard ijdd. 

S Kamwar 213; Khush!;ial Cand, Berlin Ms. K'o. 495, fol 995fi Inc! far 

date, “ middle of Zii,I Qa‘dah. « , - 

4 He was further encouraged in his hostility by Tahavvar Sian, TuranI Sala- 
but the late Mir- itash, -KubnllaU Kljan, an.I the olber refugees Iron.’ Dihli 

already referred to* ’ 
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laeads with green grass.^ He announced publicly that he had bestowed 
the city of Amber on the Brahmans as a sacred gift {doM and artlim). 
He had marched as far as parganah Todah Tank, about eighty miles 
south-west of Agrah, and there waited to see which way eyents would 
turn. He was watched hy a force under Sayyad Dilawar ‘All Khan, 
which barred his further advance northwards.® 

Maharajah Ajit Singh had offered himself as mediator, but his 
leisurely procedure, protracted in the way usual to him and his fellow- 
rajahs, did not accord with the fiery temperament of Husain ‘All Khan 
It was with a view to bring this matter to a head that an advance from 
Eathpur Sikii towards Ajmer was proposed. A few marches were 
made to places in the neighbourhood, but no real start was attempted. 
The camp was between Malikpur and Muminabad on the 24th Zu,l 
Qa‘dah (7th October, 1719) and here Husain ‘All Khan came in from 
Eathpur to pay his respects. Another stage was travelled on the 26th 
(9th October).^ 

On the ist Zu,l Hijjah (14th October, 1719) the emperor’s mother, 
now styled Nawab Qudsiyah, and other women of the harem, who had 
been sent for from Dihli arrived in camp. The Begam bad acted most 
warily, avoiding everything that could arouse the suspicions of the 
Sayyads. Whan the messengers of the Sayyads came to Dilhi to fetch 
her son, she bestowed on them, on the men who were to accompany 
him, and on all office-holders at Dihli, the customary dresses of honour. 
But learning that this assumption of authority had displeased the 
Sayyads, she sent away all subsequent applicants. In the same man- 
ner, when she arrived in camp, she warned all persons who had any 
connection with her late husband, Jahan Shah, to abstain from appear- 
ing on the road to greet or escort her. She studied the susceptibili- 
ties of the Sayyads in every particular. A sum of fifteen thousand 
rupees monthly was set apart for her expenses and those of the other 
women, ^ 

1 I read gydhe, “ grass,” in Mahammad QSsim, but Tod, I, 606, speaks of 
their wearing on such occasions the maur or bridal crown, which is probably 
much tho same thing in other words—dohn Christian, “ Eehar Proverbs,” p, 197 , 
No. 426, tells us that the bridegroom’s head-dress “ is made of talipot leaves and 
in some places of date (palm) leaves.” That it is sometimes actually made of 
grass- may be inferred from W. Crooke^s “Tribes and Castes of the N.-W* Ih'o- 
Vinces ” Yol. II, p. 62, sixth line from foot. 

S Muhammad Qasim, Lahorl, 282, 297, Tod, “ Annals,” 1, 380. 

® Mubamraad Qasim, Lahori, 294. There is a Malikpur about five miles east 
of Fatl>pur, Indian Atlas, Sheet 50 ; Muminab'ad, I am unable to trace. 

^ Kamwa*^ 214, ^afx IChIn. II, _84l, . 
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As tlie negociations with Jai Singh were still in progress and no 
satisfactory terms could he arranged, Ajit Singh, who was extremely 
anxious to return home, offered to visit Jai Singh in person on his way 
to Jodhpur. Accordingly he was dismissed to his home, and on the 
2nd Zu,i Hijjah (15th October, 1719) the report came in that three 
days before (12th October), Jai Singh had quitted Todah on his return 
to Amber. The fugitive nobles, Tahavvar Khan, Salabat Khan, and 
Ruhnllah Khan, were at his request pardoned and left with him 
unmolested. The great persuasive in his withdrawal was the large 
sum of money that he received. Some say the amount was as much as 
twenty lakhs of rupees. This money was paid to him on the plea that 
it was required to buy back Amber from the Brahmans. To the public 
it was announced as a gift on his marriage with the daughter of AjIt 
Singh, to whom he had long been betrothed. As part of these nego- 
ciations Kajah Jai Singh obtained the government of Sarhar Sorath 
(^ubah Ahmadahad), But the rest of Ahmadabad remained under 
Ajit Singh, with the addition of the whole of Ajmer. That rajah’s 
formal appointment to the latter suhah was announced on the 23rd 
Zu,l Hijjah (5th November, 1719.) In this way the country from a 
I>oint sixty miles south of Dihli to the shores of the ocean at Surat 
was in the hands of these two rajahs, very untrustworthy sentinels for 
the Mughals on this exposed frontier.^ 

Seotion 3. — The Emperor moves prom Fathpor to Igrah. 

From the date of his arrival in camp, 11th Zu,l Qa’dali (24th 
September, 1719) until the 20th Zu,l Hijjah, Muhammad Shfih had 
never moved far from Pathpur Sikri. He kept the *Id festival (10th 
Zu,l Hijjah) in his tents at Fathpur, and visited the tomb of Shah 
Salim, Cishti, at that place on the I4th of the same month. On the 
20th he started for Igrah, and three days later {5th November, 1719) 
he camped at Talab Kela Nath. On the iSth Muharram 1132 H. 
(27th. November, 1719) quarters were taken up for a few days at the 
pa1a.ce within the fort of Agrah, but on the 2nd Safar (14th December, 
1719) the emperor returned to his tents at his former encampment. At 
this time Sayyad Dilawar ^Ali Khan, hakhsM of Husain ®Ali Khan’s 
army, was sent towards Jalesar and Sa^dabad in the Dmhah to punish 
the Jats, who had lately carried off over one hundred of the imperial 
camels*^ 

t Hamwar 214, 216, Khafi Khan, II, 838, Muhammad Qasim, bahori, 

297, SMa Bis, 324 

2 Kamwar 215, Mul^ammad Qasim, hahori, 2nd recension, 402. 
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Section 4— Campaign against Bon dL 
As already mentioned^ tliere liad been for several years a dispute 
between Budk Singh, Hadi, and his relation Bhim Singh, about the 
country of Bond! in Rajputanali. Budh Singh who was in posaession, 
had thrown in his lot with Barru^siyar and Rajah Jai Singh, 
Sawae* Bhim Singh had sided with the minister and his brother. 
As a reward his restoration was now decided upon, Budh Singh 
having recently added to his former iniquities by himself assisting 
Girdliar Bahadur, the rebellious governor of Allahabad, and insti- 
gating Ohatarsal, Bundelah, to do the same. On the 6th Maliarram 
1132 H. (17tli November, 1719) Bhim Singh was sent on this enter- 
prize and Dost Muhammad Khan, Af gh an,^ of Malwah was, at the 
rajah’s request, given a high mansab and placed under his orders. Say- 
yad Dilawar ^Ali San, haMshz of B’^^sain ‘Ali Hian’s army, who had 
lately returned from liis expedition against the Jats, received orders to 
proceed to Bondi with a well-equipped force of fifteen thousand horse- 
men, Gaj Singh of hTarwar was also ordered to join. In addition to 
the avowed object of their march, they carried with them secret 
instructions to remain on the borders of Malwah until it was known 
whether their services might not he required in that direction. Bhim 
Singh had been promised the title of Maharajah and the rank 7,000, 
7,000 horse, with the fish standard, if he took part in a successful 
campaign against Nizam-ul-mulk in Malwah.^ 

On the 3rd Rabi* II, 1132 H. (12th February, 1720) the report was 
received that Rao Bhim Singh and Dilawar ‘All Hian had fought a 
battle with the uncle of Rao Budh Singh, in which their opponent was 
defeated and slain, along with five or six thousand of his clan> 

I In the reign of Bahadur Shah, 1707-I7l2, not yet printed, 

S Founder of the Bhopal State. At this time he was on bad terms with Nixam^ 
nhmxilk, then suhahclur of Malwah. 

S Khafi Khan, IT, 844; Karnwar Khan, 216 ; Khigr 41. 

^ Siafl Khsli), II, 851 ; Kuniwar Khfui, 218, 
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Some Kolarian riddles current among the Munddris in Ohota Nagpur^ 
Bengal. — By Rev* Paul Wagnee, G.B.L, Mission^ FuruUa, 

[Bead November 2nd, 1904.] 

Since the time when Tickeil first described the Ho dialect (J.A.S.B* 
J840, Part II p, 997), the investigation into the Kolarian languages has 
made slow, but steady progress. The grammatical structure of some 
of the languages generally called “Kolarian’’ has been elaborated, as 
that of the Santali, Mundari and Asur languages. As the Kolarian 
languages were all unwritten the literature of course is very limited 
still. It consists in its greatest part of translations of the Bible, and 
the rest of it consists of tracts and some school-books. That certainly 
adds to a great extent to the knowledge of those languages, but much 
more has to be done yet. 

It is astonishing how Kttle these languages have been influenced 
by others. The Mundari language, for instance, is spoken now nearly 
as it was spoken centuries ago. The few foreign (Hindi and Bengali 
and a few other) words which are found here and there, are satisfactorily 
explained by the wanderings of this tribe. They came on their way 
into contact with other nations and adopted a few words and phrases 
and perhaps even some ideas from them. But on the whole that 
increase is very little, and when we hear a Mundari speaking to-day, 
we may be sure be speaks the language of his forefathers, and expres- 
ses his feelings and Ms ideas, as they did. One would certainly fail to 
understand these people, if one does not try to learn directly from 
them. 

Most certainly they want education, and education alone can 
ensure that they are not absorbed by other natives. They have up to 
date kept separate from others and that shows that they have a right 
to exist, and so we have, when teaching them, at the same time to learn 
from them. Only thus they can develop, otherwise they will certainly 
degenerate. Who can deny that education very often has proved a 
curse instead of a Messing, and Just in such measure as the teacher did 
not understand the pupil ? The way of education is not the same for 
all, and education can further only if it leads to organic growth, if it 
develops : otherwise it will be a strange element and will only be a 
means of destroying the good which really exists; instead of a naturally 
grown plant, forced flowers will be produced, which have no long life 
and are destitute of the natural fragrance. 
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It is wortli 'VTliile to gather unwritten material; to bring sucb a 
contribution is tlie inteBtion of the following pages. 

On investigation I found amongst the Mnndari-speaking people a 
great predilection for puzzling questions of their own. Most of them 
sound so strange tliat they can scarcely be understood without expla- 
nation. Some may have been accepted from other tribes, but those 
which seemed to me to be doubtful in their origin, hare been excluded* 

I give here a collection of 100, a number which could easily be 
doubled. 

The horizon is very limited : the house, the field, the daily work, 
animals, plants, trees, the weather and the sky, that is nearly all they 
speak about ; yet interesting, though sometimes very strange, are the 


comparisons they use. 

1, Question.— Konko parpir, enga 
, teteya ? 

— Jo ; jdaim. 

2* Q , — Engate do lapufi, honte 
do daguma ? 

A. — Bengra. 


3. Q . — Merom doe buinitna (tola- 
kangia), jora doe atinga ? 

■ J:.— Eakru.', , 

4 Q . — Dubme dirra, disuming 
honortingtana ? 

A, — Kakru. 

5. Q. — Sirmare gotkoa, otere 
udarkda ? 


A. — ^Madukam, 

6. Q . — Mayoro do sibila, jilu do 
haradii ? 

A, — Madukam. 


The children fly away, the mother 
remains ? 

The fruit ; the tree. 

The mother (is) weak, the child 
strong ? 

A bulbiferous plant ; the wither- 
ing herb being the wesk 
mother, the bulk the strong 
child. 

The lamb is lying down (has been 
tied), the string (soil, by which 
it has been tied), is ascending ? 

The cucumber. 

Sit down, fat fellow, I go fur- 
ther to the country ? 

The encumber (it is spoken to 
by the creeper.) 

Above (lit. in heaven) flocks, 
beneath (lit on earth) they ga- 
ther them (as they gather the 
cows and sheep at noon and 
at snnset, to drive them home, 
in flocks) ? 

The flower of the Mahua tree. 

The blood is sweet, the flesh 
bitter ? 

The flower of the Mahua tree. 
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7. Q , — Apn lion miyad nntnm, 
tbemka kori eta nutum ? 


8. Q , — Soben jati bereyana, 

miyad jati ka bereyana ? 
A,*— Pola. 


9. Q. — Honko do risate risa, 
enga ko do silaboletana ? 
A.— Jara darn ; jara Jo’. 


Tbe question is also put thus : 
Enga sebel bebelfcan, bon 
do risa ? 

10. Q . — Risa sxmir jilu rebed- 
gia? 


11. Q . — Riti piti sakamtea karad 
ieka jo’ tea ? 


[Extra Fo. 

The blood is tbe juice, used in 
liquor-making. 

Father and son (baYe) one name, 
tbe grandson (has) another 
name ? 

Tbe Madukam tree and tbe flower 
(both have tbe same name : 
Madukam or Mabua (H)) ; tbe 
grandson is tbe fruit which is 
called dola. 

All sorts (of fruits) have peels, 
one has no peels ? 

The fruit of tbe Mabua tree. 
Tbe whole fruit is used in mak- 
ing bread. 

Tbe children have disbevelled hair, 
the mothers are smooth ? 

The jara tree and its tborn-coYered 
fruit (used for dying purposes) 
Tbe jara is growing very rapidly. 
The trunk has very short 
branches and tbe thorny fruits 
are bidden in tbe crown of tbe 
tree. Tbe colour is used for 
thread-colouring and tbe Juice 
as lubricating oil. 

Sebel bebel (sigii bigil) means- 
smooth. 

Tbe flesh of a dishevelled cock (as 
in cock fight) is sticking to tbe 
teeth ? 

Munga-vegetable. Tbe young 
leaves of tbe Munga tree are the 
pieces of flesh of tbe dishevelled 
cock ; it is difficult to clean tbe 
teeth after eating Munga vege- 
table, as tbe fibres are sitting 
fast in tbe teeth. 

Very small leaves and a spinning 
wheel-iron as fruit. 


A. — Madukam j ^ola. 




A. — Munga ara. 
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j 4.— -Mnnga Jo, 


12. Q , — Clieclia orar© IboBga 

bon ko iniingtana ? 

Jondra ata. 


13. Q.— Ja, bonko, senope 1 

Aing kucbaro arena ? 

A, — Lama’ cbata. 


14. Q . — Gnli gay keratanse, kun- 
cbi gay totokoJa3 ? 

A . — Jannm Jo. ’ 


15. Q. — Bnd mnndite cbara, ’ 

ankri te bakoa ? 

Or, Duing, dningteng cbara’lia, 
bankateng bakalia ? 

A. — flanam 

16. Q, — Baja, ranikoa piti kam 

op daria ? 

A. — Hatna jo\ 


The long fruits of tbe Munga 
tbin pods, are likened to' , tbe 
iron of a spinning wbeel, bold- 
ing tbe wool. 

In a ruinous house are small evil 
spirits dancing ? 

Maize flour. 

The Indian corn is roasted in a 
broken eartben-pot, filled with 
sand ; when hot, tbe corns are 
jumping bitber and tbitlier. 
Tbe evil spirits surround tbe 
men everywhere according to 
tbe belief of tbe Mundaris. 

Go on, boys, I will curl serpent- 
like ? 

The splitting of tbe Lama-creeper. 

In tbe montli of Agban (Novem- 
ber-December) tbe fruit of tbe 
Lama-creeper splits asunder, by 
and by tbe fruit dries up and 
tbe seed is curling like a sei*- 
pent. 

Tbe fat cow roams, tbe cow with 
tbe bead bent down rushes in ? 

Fruit of the Jamioi (tboru) 
tree, 

Tbe tempting round fruit in- 
vites, but tbe man wbo breaks 
tbe fruit will be pierced by tbe 
tborn. 

On tbe round fruit is hair and 
it pricks witb a tborn. 

I am covered witb small baits, 
piercing witb a book. 

Fruit of the tborn-tree. 

Tbe king’s and queen’s baskets 
you cannot open ? 

Tbe fruit of the Hatna tree. 

It is impossible to open the fruity 
'-.without an instrument 
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Raja raiiikoa is often used to 
denote something peerless or 
fabulous, 

A Giiasi is sitting on a king ? 


17. A , — Raja chetanre 
dubakanae ? 

A , — Soso jo’ (Blieiwa.) 


The Soso (Bhelwa) fmit. 

It consists of the lower red and 
the upper black part. Only the 
former is eaten. Black is a des- 
pised colour : therefore this part 
is thrown away. The red col- 
our is that of usefulness and 
beauty. 


On a red cow a quail is sitting ; 
the uneatable black part thrown 
aw^ay being likened to the bird 
flying away, 

A beheaded sheep looks towards 
heaven? 

Stubbles on the rice-field. 

A bird lays eggs under the wings ? 


Ara’ haraa chetanrJ^ dhichua 
dubakanae ? 


Q. — Ma’tae mindi sirmagi 
sangilli ? 
ii.— ISTara. ' 

Q .^ — Miyad ore aprobre ja- 
romea ? 

Meral jo/ The fruit of the IMei^al tree (which 

is hidden witliin the leaves of 
the branches.) 

Q.— Sima (re) diyufi, ote Hanging higli (lit. in heaven), 
(re) korej ? earth the mouth full of 

water ? 

Jojo ; uli. The tamarind (the sour taste); the 

mango (the sweet taste). 

Q.— Jarkam tnrkam sao taka Dirty, filthy, but 100 Rs. have 
soavi. ? I’oom in it ? 

A. — Kantay; koa. The jack-tree ; theflesh around the 

seeds. 

A man covered with teeth over the 
whole body ? 

The jack-fruit. 

The mother 1ms dishevelled hair^ 
the child is smooth ? 

The jack-fruit. 


Q, — Miyad kora do gotib 
hormoe datakana ? 

A. — Kantar; koa. 

— Buga do risarisa, ,hon- 
do jurur jurur ?. 

A.— 'Kantay; koi, ' ^ ; 
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24» Q , — Kavra seta’ pota isu 
siMla P 

A . — Kantar ; koa. 

25. Q, — Jijani, lae logor pogor ? 

^4. — Kantar ; koa, 

2G. Q , — Mijad lioro nakit^ balm" 
tadae P 

A, — Koronj© jo’. 


27. Q . — Miyad boro data re gacb« 
nakana ? 

A^ — Jondta, 

'28* Q. — ‘‘ Kotenitana, rese kon- 
dem? ” 

“ Jategi, risuri.” 

J..— Ka’som, Jambur-bing, 


29. Q , — Pundite pmidi fgotkoa 
rang birang ndarkoa ? 

A, — -Ka’som. 


80. Q , — Atamata birko talari 
saiirko tolakaja ? 

A. — Lnsain, ' ; 

8b (3.-™Gae-bon jang, jang-bon 
cbni P 

A“*-Jarom: simbon. ■ '■ 


Tbe speckled dog’s intestines are 
very sweet ? 

Tbe jack-frnit. 

Grandson, thy stomacb makes a. 
noise, as if there was ivater in 

it P 

The jack-frnib 

A man has combs in bis hair, (If.L 
adorned his head with coml>s 
instead of flowers) ? 

The fruit of the Karan j -oil-tree. 

The oval shape of the fruit is that 
of the comb, used amongst the 
Mundaris, stuck in the hair. 

A man has hair on his teeth P 
(Lit a monstache.) 

Indian corn. 

Where are you going, you cur- 
led one P ” “ Anywhere you 

man, showing your teeth.” 

The jambur-snake. 

The cotton-tree. 

The cotton-tree is supposed to 
scold the snake, lying under it, 
speaking to it in an abusiv^e 
manner. The snake returns the 
•abuse by pointing to the open 
fi'uit of the cotton-tree, looking 
like one showing his teeth. 

They are driving in white (sheep) 
flocks ? 

The cotton (when the ripe fruit 
splits asunder and the cotton is 
blown far away, being gathered 
by the women and children). 

In the dense forest bulls have been 
tied ? 

The cocoons. 

The young of a cow is a bone ; the 
young of the bone a calf P 

The egg ; the chicken. 
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32. Q . — Baja ranikoa piti kam 
tiring dariya ? 

Or thus: Eaja ranikoa potom 
kam tiring dariya ? 

Or, Singbonga^ potom ka 
tiriiigoa ? 


33. Q , — Kniidara kundam Latb!- 
potaP 

J.— Bor. 


Knndam kundam re Batliipota 
soaoa ? 

34. Q , — Eathia laire kiiru darn. ? 
-4.“- Ora. 

Oi", Hatbia laire mainakd ckere 
bore ? 

A, — HorokS. 

35. Q . — Seneyarko balad-bilid ? 

(palad-pilid ; palab-pilib.) 
A , — Chutua cbalom. 


You cannot put tlie king’s and 
the queen’s baskets one on tbe 
otbei- ? 

■The egg.' 

Potom = the large ' rice-baleSi ,'■ \ 

Singbonga’s, rice-bales nannot'he: 
put one .on -the other. Sing- 
bonga, the highest power, the 
Sun god as the possessor of all 
non-plus-ultra power. 

In the places behind the houses (it 
is called “kundam”) are 
thrown elephant-intestines ? 

The rice-straw-rape for tying the 
rice bales (potom) which are 
thrown away. This is a sign of 
a rich landlord, as the poor peo- 
ple keep the “ bor ” from year 
to year. Therefore it is also 
said of a rich man : 

Elephant-intestines are decaying 
in the places behind the houses? 

(There is) conversation (heard) 
within the elephant’s stomach ? 

The house. 

The myna birds are chirping in 
the elephant’s stomach ? 

The people (inside the honse.) 

Bamboo sticks (are moved) up 
and down ? 

The tails of the mice. 

“Seneyar” is the split bamboo, 
used in tbatching. The tails of 
the mice, sporting in the straw 
of the roof are now seen and 
then disappearing. 


Or thus: 

Atainata birko talare suiko In tbe dense fox’est needles are 
ugxirfcada? disappearing,, 

36. Q, — Han, bun ghati ota- Binging open bells are to be seen, 
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kete.nelr^ samromra piti, 
eiire goLoinra lad mena ? 

— Hnrnmsnkn. 

. 37 , Q._Hiyad dariyire . marang 
kiinta bidakana, en kiintara 
clietanre ora bayakana, enre 
inii pnra kbnrji doakana ; 
kbiirji l5’6a, ora ka lo’oa ? 

■A, — Hakka. 


38. Q. — Latarreko basangea, 

clietanre sengelko tingea ? 
A, — Hnkka. 

39. Q . — Cbatn cliatu tiringa- 

kana ? 
il.-~-.Hnkka. 

40. Q » — Daniyare bar bor5ge 

nida singi senboratanak- 
ing? 

A. — Singi; chanda. 

41. Q. — Mid damra simnmte gota 

disum marsalakaiia ? 

42. Q. — Disnmre bariagia 

goenta ? 

— Siogi, cbandn. 


golden baskets aiid inside tkere 
is wbeat-bread ? 

The honey. 

In an ocean a big stump, is stuck ; 
on, the top of it a , honse. is built,, ., 

■ ; in which, heaps of treasures are 
stored tip ; the treasure bnrnsj 
hut the house will not burn ? 

The htibble-bnbble. 

The ocean is the lower part, the 
reservoir for water, generally a 
cocoanut. In the middle of it 
is the wooden tube, on the upper 
end of which the earthen top is 
put, containing the tobacco and 
charcoal. 

Below they cook water, (but) the 
fire they put above ? 

The hubble-bubble. 

Earthen pots are put one on the 
other ? 

The hubble-bubble. 

In the world are two men walking 
all night and day ? 

The sun and the moon. 

The whole country is illuminated 
by a small oil-filled lamp ? 

The sun. 

There are two cow-dung fiat cakes 
in the world ? 

The sun and the moon. 

This very strange comparison will 
be understood by those who 
have seen how the poor ones 
are gathering the cow-dung on 
the streets and in the fields 
forming it into round flat-cakes 
and pasting it to the walls of 
their houses to use them when 
dried as fuel. 
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43, Q,— Bariage butakana gota 
disum dabaoakaua ? 

A. — Singi, cliaiidui 


44. Q.— Baruko tupung, rajkO- 

tang ? 

A, — Seta* 


45. Q.— Miyad hopo’ksko’sotagi 

idibaraya ? 

instead of k6k5’ sota ” also is 
used “ datrom ” the sickle ; 
or karkad ’’ the small 
stick, used as tooth-brush. 
A , — Seta’ chalom. 

46. Q. — Mijad delka (dhelka, 

dela, dheli) ea putakana ? 

A-Bo’. 

47. Q.— -Miyad hara miyad 

bunumke jal biyuryadae ? 
A. — Bo’; naki. 


43 ^ Q,— -Eo’tae sim kakradae ? 

J..— Tarki (tutki). 

49 . Q.— lyarre datrom, talar© 

dhaki, tayomre Joiio’ ? 

A, — Hai’a. 


SO. Q.— Miyad kuri apia toi- 
kaaa? , 


Two trees are vSpreading their bran- 
ches over the whole world ? 

The sun and the moon i „ , 

The all-pervadiog ' power of tlie, 
light is compared with the 
shadow of the wide-spread bran- 
ches of the trees. 

The trees are being eutj the land 
(is resounding from) the noise 
(of the axe) ? 

The dog. 

The colour of the Pariah-dog is 
likened to the hark of a tree* 

The short* harking sound is the 
blow of the axe. 

A man is strolling about with a 
crooked stick ? 


The dog’s tail. 

A clod has seven holes ? 

The head. 

A cow is licking (grazing on) the 
four sides of an ant-hill ? 

The head ; the comb (the grazing 
cow) ; [ole also the razors are 
called thus], 

A clacked hen is cackling ? 

The wooden cow-^helL 

In front a sickle, in the middle a 
basket, at the end ^ broom ? 

The cow. 

“ Datrom ” means as well the 
sickle-like horns as the sickle- 
like cutting of the grass with 
the teeth. 

A woman has three nipples ? 


1004.] 
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A. — Cbiila. 

51. Q- — Baria kurikiiig inoyod 
tarkiteldng tarkiakana? 

A. — Sanrsoni. 


52. Q. — Gara garate pnndi bisk 

atiina ? 

A, — Hae mecl, 

53. Q. — Nana kiringakan knn- 

dam r§k5 do’ya ? 

A. — Tarpat. 


54, Q. — Hanar kimin mijad gan- 

dur eking dubakana ? 

Uri diring. 

Also; Mijad gandure bar 
borokiiig dubakana ? 

55. Qs — Miyad kuri begar du- 

ra an gte susuntaiiae ? 

A , — Cbapua sipud kavi. 


56, Q , — Baria kuriking ayar 

tayomking ugud lapatani ? 

A. — Cbapua kunutid. 


'7i 

The cooking-place (with its three 
boles for tbe cooking vessels). 

Two women are adorned witli one 
necklace ? 

A pair of tongs. 

Tbe two bands of tbe tongs are 
tbe two women and tbe join 
(tbe screw) in the middle is the 
necklace. 

In tbe risers white bisir-neck- 
laces are swimming ? 

Tbe eyes of the fish. 

Tbe newdy-bougbt (things) they 
throw (into the pit) behind tbe 
bouse? 

Tbe ear-ring. 

Kundam, ” because tbe w’^onian 
seif cannot see the ring in tbe 
ear. 

Motber-in-law and daughter-in-law 
are sitting on one chair ? 

(This is not allowed, therefore 
mentioned as a very strange fact. ) 

Tbe horns of tbe ox. 

Two men are sitting on one chair ? 

A woman is dancing without the 
(sound of a) drum ? 

Tbe woman treading tbe bellows 
of the blacksmith. 

Tbe rule is : nobody dances with- 
out tbe sound of tbe drum. 

Two • women are bending forward 
and backward to the ground (as 
in dancing) ? 

The two bamboo-sticks of the 
bellows. 

At the end of two bamboo-sticks, 
dug in tbe ground, two strings 
are fastened to the bellows, two 
skin-covered round frames, stand- 
ing on tbe earth.' Each of tbe 
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57. Q. — Goyakan mi sayadea ? 

A- — Ckapua. 

IS, r.— Miyad kula baria mi- 
king misate otakingae ? 

A. — Cliapua. 

59. Q.—Baria kerakiug aranra 
kedkingcM isuking saya- 
dea, aratekingchi kaking 
sayadea ? 

A, — Cbapna. 


60. Q.— Hende simdoe abarmna, 

pundi sim bar uirnnga ? 

A . — nnba ; marsal. 

61. Q.—Miyad cbi’clii’ cbenre 

gota dismne marsaleae ? 
A— diya. 


62. Q.— Mid gele babate gota 

ora perejoa ? 

J..— diya. 


two skin-covered frames, bas a 
bole in tbe middle wbich is now 
covered and tlien uncovered by 
tbe treading women (or coolie). 

Dead cows are sigliing ? 

Tbe bellows (covered with cow- 
skin). 

One tiger (tbe treading woman 
or coolie) is lumping on two 
cows (tbe skin-coverd frames) 
at one time ? 

Tbe bellows. 

Two oxen are sighing heavily 
when tbe yoke is put on tbem^ 
but not when tbe yoke is taken 
oE ? 

The bellows. 

“ Tbe yoke means tbe string 
tied for tbe use of tbe bellows 
and untied afterwards. 

A black ben is sitting and batches 
a white ben ? 

Eight ; day {lit, light). 

A very small bird brings light to 
the whole country ? 

The small oil-lamp. 

When it dawns, the country is 
supposed to he awakened by the 
birds bringing, as it were, light 
in their beaks. 

By one rice-ear the whole house is 
filled? 

The oil-lamp. 

This is an allusion to the story 
told about Singbonga. When 
coming to the earth in the dis- 
guise of a youth, he was ordered 
to take care of the rice ; but ha 
allowed the fowls to pick up the 
rice, and when scolded, he took 

' one rice-corn by which in a 
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63 . , Q. — Mijad 1io|-o janmo lia- 

laBge tera gojQ liulange 
sama liormoe darama ? 

A— Sira- 

64. Q *' — ^llod hoicQ kdsa’samange 

nelixmiBoae, k o s a’ d o ya 
do ka ? . ■# 

A — Lija. 

65. Q.— Kiibi osarra sondro isu 

sibila ? 

A. — Kadal. 

Grr 

Kaba osarra toa (the milk) isu 
sibila ? 

66. Q , — Obeclii bata’ ding 

dang? 

J..— ‘Kadalra sakam. 

67. Q . — Kubi gundia batang isu 

sibila ? 

A— KadaL 


68. Q. — Obetanre arkati, bitarre 
sauri, cbilka tekara P 

A — Gungu. 


miraculous way all the earthen 
vessels and, the whole' bouse 
were , filled. (Op. the . ■similar 
story toM about Krishna.) 

A man is sleeping naked from 
his birthday to his death ? 

The wick in the oil-lamp. 

The face of a man can be'seenj 
hut not his back ? 

The cloth. 

The pus of a crooked (bent-down) 
cow is very sweet ? 

The plantain. 

The comparison of the hanging 
cluster of the plantain tree to 
an abscess is very strange. 

Broken bamboo-shovels are mov- 
ing hither and thither with a 
sound ? 

The leaves of the piaintain. 

The brain of the bowing lit, 
(crooked) plough cow is very 
sweet ? 

The plantain. 

“ Gandi ” also is the same as 
holong’*=:the flour. This 
mixed with cow * or sheep's 
brain is a favourite dish of tli© 
Mundaries. 

Beams above and straw under- 
neath, how can that be (sciL in 
the roof of a house) ? 

The leaf-cover. 

By this cover worn in the rainy 
season when at work, people are 
covered altogether, having only 
their hands free to work. 


J. L 10 
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69. Q * — More bageyako miyad 

clieped latareko misate 
"boloa ? 

A. — Sarsarko. 

70. Q. — More korofceko si’ya, gel 

Lojotekd karaya? 

A. — Karkad. 


7L Q . — Atom atomte doejang- 
gia, talare doe Jilngia ? 

A. — Parkom. 


72. Q , — Miyad oiare kirki mena ; 

m kirkire ora paromotana, 
"batikam oraren koroko en 
kirkire kako paromdariya ? 

A, — Da’ ; Jal ; kae. 

73. Q . — Miyad ko^o d5 gari gara- 

te ra’ beraya ? 

A,— Okand* 


Tke cover is almost. -water-tigktj .. 
the leaves being fastened to- 
gether and above sewn together 
with small sticks, in the above 
question compared to the beams 
of a rool 

Five brothers are entering at ■ one ' 
time a flat hollow ? 

The fingers (at meal-time). 

Hiey are ploughing with five men^ 
but harrowing with ten ? 

The cleaning of the month in the 
morning. 

The ‘‘ tooth-brush/’ generally a 
branch of the Sakua-tree, is 
first used for cleansing the 
teeth ; after it is well chewed at 
both ends, it is broken in two 
places and the “harrowing” 
(the cleansing of the tongue) 
begins. While the former is 
done with one hand, both hands 
are necessary for the latter. 

On the sides are the bones, the 
flesh inside ? 

The bedstead. 

The bones are the wooden frame, 
the flesh is the man, resting ob 
the bed. 

In a house is a window; the (whole) 
house goes through the window ; 
hut the inmates of the house 
cannot pass through the win- 
dow ? 

The water; the fisher-net; the 
fishes. 

A man is going on crying in the 
rivers ? 

The bamboo-weel for catching 
fish. 
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linfikar argu Jannkar raka- 

,, beya? 

Q.— Miyad , boi'o, .iamg, jilu- 
^anayom banoi, batikam go- 
ta' disaine,boiiora '? ' 

...A— Sengel. ' : 

Q.—Jata kanted doe jomea, 
bolong lopongae babardi ? 

A . — Sengel. 

Q . — Miyad boro gota disnm- 
ra.kbiirji jom cbabaireo kae 
biyua? 

A, — Sengel. 

Q, — Go’tania kata ka neloi, 
go’kain mui*dara npun ka- 
ta neloa ? 

A . — Bing; choke. 


Sometimes is added ; bTenel- 
niya bo’ band a. 

Q , — Ghinam aingkem nel- 


Ingi 


alaii! 


g senoa* 


SO. 


inga ] 
am a jiluing jomea ? 

Q . — Miyad boro bnnire bigi 
bigi kumbae bayakada ? 

A . — Dardega-bing. 


Q. — Miyad dundu-bing bazda 
bo’akana ? 
ii,— Jati (pati[ya]). 


r! ' ' 


A male buffalo ia the water is „ 
ascending, with ' roar aiicl „ de- 
scending with roar ? 

A. man' ba,s neither' bones,,;, nor, 

, flesh,, nor blood ; still be is ,w,ait.- 
dering through the whole conn- ' 
try ? 

The fire. 

He is eating branches and leaves, 
and flour and powder is all what 
is left ? 

The fire. 

A man is not satisfied even after 
having eaten up ail the riches 
of the whole country ? 

The fire. 

The hearer’s feet are not seen, bat 
four of the corpse he takes 
away ? 

The snake ; the frog. 

The snake killed a frog and took 
it away. 

The onlooker (katkom=s cancer) 
has no head. 

Do yon see me ? When my tongue 
will go, I will .eat all your 
flesh? 

The snake. 

A man has built his huts in hill- 
holes ? 

The mountain snake. 

The ^ huts ’ are understood to 
mean such watching huts of tlie 
most simple manufacture, built 
■ in the fields to watch the crops. 
A Dundn snake has two heads ? 

The grass mat. 

It is plaited in single, long, narrow 
' .pieces which afterwards are 
• sewn together with grass. The 
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81. Q , — Miyad horo doyasa’r© 
datakana ? 

A , — Jati (pati[ya]). 


82. Q. — ^IJ^fiya^d liatki dnarre gota 
kormoe paromjana, batikam 
chalomre tekedjana ? 

A — Einrin. 


88. Q. — ^Miyad lio?o seno doe 
dariya, liija do kie dariya ? 
A , — Sar (tutty ; kaji. 

84. Q , — Miyad lioro piri re d5e 

biakangia orare doe cbepa^- 
kangia ? 

A. — a’Bar. 

85. Q. — M senoae, m na’do 

hijalenae ? 

A~Med. 

86. Q . — Pragat nelotanko ayar- 

jomtanako, piagat ka nelo- 
tanko jaromtana ? 

A , — Lutar menotanko ; 1 u t u r 
banr)taBk5* 

87. Q. — Miyad boroe isa pnra 

kaklaka’j orar§ do mandi- 
mandite kepad boloae ? 

A, — Hake. 

Or also : 

Senoredoe bape bapete 
senoae, pifire doe kaklaka’? 


two beads are the ends turned 
over, to avoid unravelling. 

A man bas teetb on bis back ? 

Tbe grass-mat. The mats in com- 
mon nse are of very rongb 
make, only the surface is look- 
ing smooth. 

An elephant bas passed with bis 
whole body through the door, 
hut his tail has been caught ? 
(lit. but he has been stopped 
on the tail.) 

Tbe debt. 

Debts are not finished, that is tlie 
meaning, until the last farthing 
has been returned. 

A man can go out, but be cannot 
return ? 

The arrow ; the word. 

A man is satis 6 ed when abroad, 
but hungry (lit flat) when at 
home ? 

The bow. 

How he is going away far ofi, now 
he returned ? 

The eye (seeing both things near 
and far away). 

The visible ones are begetting 
children ; the invisible ones la^y 
eggs ? 

Beings with ears, beings without 
ears. 

A man makes great noise (in the 
forest), but entering home, he 
is silent ? 

The axe. 

When going he is quite silent, but 
making great noise in the open 
field? 
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88* (3.“-«Eaja rinikoa ckarim 

chataya ? 


-■'/■'/A— m';. 

89. Q> — Jiyam, tikita ara’m ud 
dariya ? 

-d.— Ub. 


90. Q. — Hende tonangr© hapi-ko 

tolakana ? 

A * — Ubre sikrinko. 

91. Q , — ^Miyad hoyo do seta’re 

“ dolabu, aba, jilngedte 
meneya ? 


A, — Faina. 

92. Q . — Miyad liord seta’re nnn- 

mae, tikinenange orongoa ? 

A» — Isfayal, 

93. Q . — Cbinam nelinga ? Emad- 

meaing ? 

A* — Diri; delka. 


94. Q , — Jargi beteteyod miyadge 
katatiya ? 

-41'— Cbatom. 


Can yon split tbe king’s or tlie 
qneen’s thin bamboo ? 

“ Obari ” is tbe small tbiii bam- 
boo-stick '['Or any other ■■'Small '' 
stick], nsed^ in fastening , the ^ 
leaves, representing the,, plates",' 
for keeping rice or other food. 

The hair. 

Grandson, can yon eat the roasted 
vegetable ? 

The hair, 

“ Boasted ” because of the black 
colour of the hair. 

In a black forest buffaloes have 
been tied ? 

The lice in tke hair. 

A man says in the morning : “ Go 
on, father, to chop the flesh ” 
(as it is done at the time of a 
dinner when guests have been 
invited). 

The ploughman’s stick (the iron 
head of which wounds the ox 
severely). 

A man hathes in the morning, and 
comes out (of the water) at 
noon ? 

The plough. 

Why do you look at me (^.e., 
with an angry look) ? Have I 
not given you something f 

The stone ; clod. 

The stone (clod), lying on the 
ricefield is supposed to speak 
to the ploughman. The thing 
it has supplied to the plough- 
man is its knock. 

The waterbird in the rainy 
season has only one foot ? 

The bamboo umbrella. 

The man holding it in his hands, 
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Q , — Mid pnrii jondya atam 
lekaya ? 

A. — Ipiiko. 

Q , — Roy darnte, da'seten- 
goa? 

A . — Kalu (knlliii), 

Q , — Pnndi diri ta’ te iditu- 
kaingme, enteng ainging 
senoa ? 

A , — Jomea. 

Q . — Miyad undnte pandn- 
bing boldfcanae ? 

A . — Denki (dhenki). 

Q . — Pnndi otere bende baba- 
ko hereya ? 

A, — Onol. 

Q.— « Ea, jiln ? ” 

Cilia, jangf” 

** Dola, niralang.” 

Okoe bijutana ? ” 

“ Are muka pandubing 
bijntanae. 

“ Okoe kajitana ? ” 
Maban goejan boroe- 
kajitana*” 

A. Cboke; diri (delka). 



is covered almost by it ; and be 
standing under it, is called tbe^ 
one foot of the umbrella. 

Can you count the flour of Indian 
corn in a leaf-bowl ? 

The stars. 

Water comes out of a withered 
tree? ■ ■ 

Tbe oil-press. 

Bring me to the white stones (the 
teeth), then I will go (alone) P 

The food. 

A cobra is disappearing in a bole ? 

Tbe rice-tamping-iron (beam). 

On a white field black rice is 
sowm ? 

Writing. 

Hallob, flesh ! 

What is it, bone ? 

Gome on, we will run away. 

Who is coming then ? 

A cobra is coming, nine bands 
long. 

Who says that ? 

Tbe man who died last year, says 

■ , it.'' ' ■ ■ ' 

The frog ; tbe stone (clod) . 

(Or also tbe “ flesh tbe clod; 
and tbe bone '*= tbe stubbles 
on tbe field). 

Both have a conversation together. 
Until tbe time of preparing tbe 
field comes near, both frog and 
clod were tbe masters of tbe 
field. Then tbe stone (clod) 
says to tbe frog: ‘^Hallob, 
fiesb,’^ and it is answering with 
tbe qnestion: “What is it, 
bone?” And then the former 
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explains tLe approacMog' danger : 
A eobra, nine bands long (tbe, 
man) is coming. Tlie nine bands 
are tke upper and lower arms/tlie 
upper and lower legs and tbe 
wbol© body, reckoned as one. 
Tbe stone (clod) bas reoeired 
reliable information from tbe 
man wbo died last year. This 
man is tbe rain wbiob has stop* 
ped a long time, since last year. 
'Now clouds are seen, the work 
will begin again, but clod and 
frog have to run away. 
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The Eierarchy of the Dalai Lama (1406- 17 iS),— By Bai Saeat Chai^bea 
Das C.LE. 

The reformed Buddhist Church called Shiva^ser ^ the school of 
yellow- cap Lamas, founded by Tsongkhapa acquired such a celebrity 
within a few years of its birth that in the year 1406 Yuuglo, the third Em- 
peror of the Ta Ming dynasty, sent an invitation to the great reformer to 
visit Peking. Finding his time fully necessary for scriptural as well a^ 
monastic reformation, Tsongkhapa was unable to comply with Yiinglo’s 
wish* He, however, sent his principal disciple to enlighten the devout 
monarch in the mysteries of Lamaism as developed in the reformed 
school, in the following year. 

On his arrival at Peking, f?akya Yeqes^ found the Emperor suffer- 
ing from a serious illness. He performed several religious ceremonies, 
which were believed to have effected a speedy recovery. Under his 
direction a huge image of Maitreya, the coming Buddha, called Cham, 
chen, ^ was constructed and placed in the monastery of yung-ho-knng ^ 
founded by yhng-lo himself. Yeges was appointed high priest 

of this monastery and given the title of Chamchen Choije.^ He founded 
the great monastery of Hwang-sze or Yellow Temple in one of the im- 
perial gardens situated to the north of Peking.f On his return journey to 
Tibet he took the circuitous Mongolian route and paid a visit to his 
tutor and chief Tsongkhapa, making large presents to him. 
Shortly, after his return to Lhasa, in the year 1418, he founded the 
great monastery of Sera Tfaeg cheling^ with the wealth which he had 
amassed during his residence in the capital of China. Sera, in time, rose 
to great distinction and was resorted to by Lamas as a seat of learning. 
It now contains 5,500 monks and is second only to Dapung^ in rank, 

* This monastery is now presided over by an incarnate Lama and contains about 
1,000 monks, mostly, Mongolians. I visited it several times during my residence in 
Peking, in 1886. 

t During my residence in Peking I was accommodated in this monastery as the 
guest of Kusho Eudub-pa, agent of the grand Lama of Lhasa. It contains the 
marble tomb of great artistic workmanship and beauty erected by Emperor 
Eueniong in honour of the TasM Lama Paldan Yeges, Wai^ren Hasting’s friend, who 
died of smallpox in Peking. 

^ ^ -A ■ ■■ 
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In 140S, shortly after estabiishing 'tlie'-: grand annnal congregational: ' 
assembly called Monlam c/iewpo ^ at . Lhasa, Tsoigkbapa foiinded. dbe,' 
great monastery of Gahdan^ with 3,300 monks at a place some 20, miles 
to the East of Lhasa, and presided over it, as the minister ..ol' the. ' 
reformed Ohnroh till his death. He laid down the rule that his son- 
cessors in the ministerial chair of Gahdaii' should be elected from among 
the most pious and learned of the.' brotherhood irresnective of their 
position in birth. 0 on st it ntioiially, therefore, the Gakdau Thipa^ be- 
came as his successor in the ministry, the' hierarch of the Yellow-cap 
Ghareh.'^' - . ■ 

From that time Gahdan became the chief seat of the reformed 
Church, the monks of which put on the jellow-cap to distinguish 
themselves from the followers of the older sects who general!}?^ wore the 
red-cap^ (slma-mar) and were, therefore, called Shwa-ser Ge-lag. 5 -pa, ^ 

the order of which the religious badge was the yellow-cap. They 
were also called Gahdan-pa from the name of their monastery. 

In 1415, one of Tsongkhapa^s disciples named Jam-yang Choije ^ 
founded Dapiing now the premier monastery of Tibet with 7,700 monks 
under the patronage of Namkha Zangpo,7 the then ruler of Tibet. 
In the year of the foundation of the monastery of Sera, the great 
reformer, whose real name was Lozang Tagpa ® but who is better 
known as Tso7ujkhapa from the name of his birtliplace Teong'kha (onion 
bank), in Amdo, passed away from mundane existence. 

In 1446, Gadun diib^ one of the later disciples of Tsogkhapa 
founded the grand moimstery of Tashilhunpo in Tsaug. The es- 
tablishment of these four great monasteries, — first Galidan, then 
Dapung and Sera, and,'jastly, Tashilhunpo, — which have played such 
an important part in the political administration of the country, made 

^ In the recent negotiations with the British Government at Lhasa the llegent 
who signed the Treaty with Colonel Yoimghnsband, was Gahdan T’hipa (incorrect- 
ly named as Te-lama) in whose hands the Dalai Lama, at the time of liis flight from 
Lhasa, had left the keys of the palace of Potala. 




liLeraily, the great prayer meeting, 
chair, ^ ^n© of, chairman. 

<i 
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tlie provinces of 0 and Tsang tHe headquarters of the Yellow 
GIiurcL On account of Ms profo and learning and holiness, though 
of humhle and obscure parentage, Qadundub was regarded as a saint. 
He himself never pretended to have been of saintly origin, but people 
believed that he must have possessed in him the spirit of BodMsativa 
Avalokite^vara — the guardian saint of Tibet. AbQut three years 
after G-adunduMs death the possibility of the reappearance of the 
spirits of deceased Lamas for the first time dawned in the minds of the 
members of the reformed Church. The monks of Dapuag over which 
Gadundub had latterly presided thought that the spirit of one who had 
loved his country and all living beings so much could hardly have 
become freed from his longings, to work for them even when he had 
passed out of his mortal tenements. They, therefore, sent emissaries 
to the different places which the Lama had visited during his lifetime ^ 
to inquire if there was born, seven weeks after his demise, any child in 
whom could be traced the signs of its indicating any incidents of 
Gadundub’s life. They also consulted their tutelary deities for 
guidance in the right identification of Gadundub’s spirit should it have 
re-appeared in any child. 

At last, a child was discovered at Tanag born in the family of 
Sreg-ton Burma, who had settled in Tsang from Lower Kham. It 
revealed some signs of having been the re-embodiment of the Lama’s spirit 
and successfully claimed as his own certain articles for which Gadundub 
used to evince much liking and which were kept mixed up with other 
people’s properties. This fortunate child was removed to Tashilhunpo 
for religious and monastic education. His father, who was a lay 
Tmtrih priest of the S'in-ma sect, instructed him in the Tantrih cult. 
When twelve years old he took the vows of an TJfdsaha (lay devotee) from 
Panchen Lungrig Gya-tsho of Tashilhunpo ; after which he was admitted 
into monkhood by the abbot of When he passed all the ex- 

aminations in the sacred scriptures he was elev§.ted to the highest rank 
in the order of monkhood, after being given the name of Gadfia gya-tsho ^ 
and placed on the high priest’s chair in 1511. Ho ably presided over 
the monastery of Tashilhunpo for a period of five years. He received 
instruction in the Buddhist scriptures and metaphysics from such 
eminent scholars as Ye-^e^ zang, hierarch of Galidan, Yontan Gya-tsho 
of Tsang and Panchen yeges tse of Tashilhunpo. He founded the 
monastery of Ghoikhor Gyal in the plain of Metog thang in 1508. In 
the 4j3rdyear of his age, in the year 1516, he was appointed to the 
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abbotship of Dapung where he was better known by the title of 
Dapung Talku ^ or Avatar. Iii later times this Avatar, in his snccessive 
incarnations, received the titles of Gyal-wa Minphche, Gyalioai Wangpo^ 
Tale Lama, etc. 

With iiini, in fact, originated the institution of incarnations in 
Tibet which w^as but little known before and which since then has 
become general all over Tibet and Mongolia. 

In the b2nd year of his age the Lamas of Sera elected him as their 
high priest, which office he held till hi'? death in 154L Since Kyisha, 
the district of which Lhasa is the chief town, had passed under the 
ruler of Tsang named Rinchen Pung-pa, for a period of nineteen years, 
the Lamas of Sangphu and Karma sects presided over the annual prayer 
assembly of Lhasa called tbe Monlam Chenpa Under the auspices of 
Gadun Gya-tsho the Lamas of Sera and Dapung regained their lost 
authority over the grand institution. Gadha wrote several works on 
the different branches of the sacred literafcare. At the age of 68, in 
the year called Water-tiger, he departed from this life. 

His spirit was discovered iu a lad of four years born in the family 
of Ma Rinchen Ohog * at Toilung ^ in the year 1546, When this boy 
was ten years old the Lamas of Dapung placed him on the chair of 
their high priest nnder the title of Sonam Gya-tsho.'^ Formerly, 
when the Tartar Hmperor Khublai Khan made rich presents to his 
spiritual tutor Lama Phag-pa,^ the latter had predicted that in time to 
come he would x'eappear on this earth as a Lama bearingtha name — 
Ocean/ ^ which in Mongolian was called Tale — Dalai, while the 
Emperor himself would reign as a king of the name AUan signif jing 
gold — in Mongolian. 

Altaii, the powerful Khan who ruled over Thumed Mongolia, being 
told by an astrologer that in a former life he was the great Khan of 
China, wished to know what became of the spirit of the Lama who had 
exercised so much inhuence over Emperor Khublai, Being informed 
that he too was reborn in the person of Sonam Gya-tsho, the incarnate 
Lama of Dapung, the monarch sent his general Tashi Rabdan to bring 
him to Mongolia. 

In 1557, Sonam Gya-tsho became High Priest of Sera. Being in 
charge of both Sera and Dapung, he exercised great influence at Lhasa. 
In 1563, he took the final vows of monkhood. la 1573, he founded 
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tlie monastery of Famgyal Ta-tshang ^ on Potala, bnt tlio Shwa- 
mar (red-cap) Lamas whose power was again avscendant sunder the 
auspices of the ruler of Tsang, dispossessed Isim of this institrition, con- 
verting it at the same time to a monastery of their own scliool. Ij}. 
1574, the Tsang ai^my under Eincheu Pung-pa it^vadecl ^ ^ and alter sub- 
jugating it, withdrew to Tsang. About this time, tlm messenger of 
Altan Khan arrived and Sonam Gya-tsho was but too glad to accept 
the in^'itation for the purpose of converting tlie Mongolians to his creed. 
He set Dixn oa his journey to Mongolia in the company of the [vban^sj 
messenger, but owing to the numerous iisvitationis he received on the 
way from the various chiefs and nobles of Tibet and who importuned him 
for his blessings, his jommey was retarded. Tashi Rabdan, therefore? 
parted company with him at Badeng^ and proceeded to Mongolia, 
in advance of the Lama. Being infoimiod that the incarnate Phagpa 
was coming, Altan Khan deputed three of his generals to welcome 
him. While passing through Arig-tliaug, f^an-tshoand upper Mongolia, 
the Lama received the deputations which brought the tidings of tlie 
welcome that would be accorded him by the Khan. Altan himself ad- 
vanced up to Tshab-cha, at the source of the Hoangho, a place situated 
to the South East of Lake Kokonor. At the first meeting the Khan 
addressed the Lama by the title — Tale Lama Vajradhara,^ TaM 
being the Mongolian equivalent of Gija-tsho ^ which signifies “ Ocean.’* 
But the Lamti’s real name was Sonam Gya-tsho which signified 
The ocean of merit.’^ Thus originated tiie name Dalai (from TaU) 
Lama by which the Buddhist hierarchs of the line of Gadun-dub came 
to be known in Mongolia, China and Tibet. Px‘om that time Gya-hha 
became a necessary and insepai'able part of the name of Gadun- 
dub’s successors. The Mongolians readily embraced Buddhism^ and 
became devout followers of the Yellow-^cap Church. With a view to 
commemorate his visit to Mongolia, Sonam Gya-tsho, under the auspices 
of the Khan, founded the monastery of Cholkhorling ® iu the Mongol 
capital. About this time the monastery of Kumbum^ was founded at 
the birth place of Tsohgkhapa in Amdo, 

On his return journey Sonam Gya-tsho visited Khukukhukto? 

Kuffibum, it may be remembered, was visited by Abbe Hue and 
Gabet and later on by Mr. W. W. Bookbiil. 

^ ^ ^ the bolder of the unebangeable state, ie,, Mirv&^a* 


la Tibetan. 
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Litha^ng, Oliamdo, Kbam, ■ LiiKang, Apo, CbalAjaBgtag, • 

Jomokbaii, Ohambabomling, &c., tims propagatmg tbe Bockibist faith 
in Mongolia and tlae border lands' of Tibet. Havioa: been woj-pbipped by 
all classes of ^.people— from the Kbans of Mongolia down to tbe |}a,rba*> 
.rians of \,tJlterior 'Tibet, be returned to Tibek He died in 

.15S'7.;. Tbe 'Spirit of Sonam G-ja-tsbo was , discovered in Motigolia, tbe 
favourite place of lus 'sojourn, in 'the' faniilj of Somi Tliaiji, a direct 
desbencl'ai!t _of :Jengbis Khan, tbe ' great Tartai^ conqueror. Tlie child 
"was nrimed/'rontan' Gya-tsbo * tba'.t ocean' of good quality.’ Tliis bappj in- 
cident made tiie Mongolians Irmly attaelred to tbe Yellow Cburcb. Tliey. 
kept idm in their country till the Ibtli year of bis age., ' The authorities 
of Dapung, fearing lest the moi’als of their, incarnate- Larn a might get 
stained by his continued residence in a country: 'where chastity in the* 
fair sex was unknown, brought him to Tibet at the budding of his 
youth. They gave him a good r*eiigious education before entrusting him 
with tlie duties of tbe bigh-priest of their monastery. ■ About the tinio' 
of Sonam Gja-tsho, tlie Kalmuk Tartars; of Khalkha had set up a third 
hierarch of the Yellow-cap sect under tbe name of Je-tsun-Dampa® at 
Urga — the city of tents. A question arose as to the relative position, 
in spiritual rank, of the high priest of the Mongolian monastery of 
Gahdan and the Khalka hierarch. The Tartars of the upper and lower 
Mongolia were about to go to war for its solution. 

In 1605, the young chief of the (Eleuth Mongols effected reconcilia- 
tion between the Kalmuks and Ms own tribe who had been quarrelling 
for some time on tbe question of precedence between Gahdan andTJi’ga-^ 
For this service the Emperor of China conferred on him the Buddhist 
title of Ta Kau-sri, from which circumstance he became known by the 
name of Gushi Khan. 

In the year 1609, the armies of Tsang again invaded *0, but encoun- 
tering much opposition they were forced to withdraw from there. In 
1611, Phun-tshog hTamgyal^ who patronized the Sku?a-mar (red-cap) 
Lamas, became the supreme ruler of Tibet. In the beginning of the 17th 
century the province of Tsang came to prominence on account of the 
power of its Deha or chief. He belonged to the Karmapa hierarchy 
known by the name of Shiua-mar which had its headquarters at Tshorpu. 
and Balling. With a view to put to shade Tashilhlinpo they erected 
a large monastery in its immediate vicinity. 

In the year 1615, Yontan Gya-tsho died, an event which was fol- 
lowed by the seige of the monasteries of Sera and Daping by the armies- 
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o! the Deha of Tsang in which several thousand yellow-cap Lamas were 
killed. The news of this disaster to tlie Yellow Ohurcli enraged 
the QSleuth Mongols, whose general marched with a large army to Tibet 
and fonght a fierce battle with the Tsang array at Kyang-thang-gang,. 
and killed several thousand Tibetans. In 1620, the Mongolians retired 
after restoring the lost territorial endowments of the Yellow Church to 
the monasteries of Sera, Dapung and Grahdan. About this time Sera 
and Dapung were presided over by the grand Lama of Tashilhunpo. 
In 1621, the boy Lozang Gya-tsho,^ in whom the spirit of Yontan Gya-tsha 
had passed in 1616, was brought to Dapung. In 1623, he was ordained 
and installed as the high priest of Dapung. About this time the Shwa- 
mar Lamas had regained their lost position and were vigorously perse- 
cuting the Yellow Church. 

They had, in the meantime, influenced the Kuijnuk Mongols whose 
chief had become a convert to their creed. In the year 1636, Gushi 
Khan espoused the cause of the Yellow Church and entered Kokonoir 
with a large army. At the outset of this invasion he had to encounter with 
the Kulmuk Mongols who had taken up the side of the Shwa-mar Lamas. 
He completely defeated them after several engagements. From Kokonor, 
while proceeding towards Tibet, he heard that king Beri of Kham, who 
was a follower of the Bon* religion, was preparing to invade Tibet. He, 
therefore, marched against him and reduced him to subjection. He again 
invaded Kham in 1639 ; this time, putting Beri to death, he annexed 
his territories to his Mongolian kingdom. 

In the year 1641, at the invitation and earnest entreaty of the 
Dalai Lama Kgag-wang Lozang Gya-tsho, he entered Tibet with 30,000 
Tartars and fought . several battles with the Tsang army led by tho 
powerful Deha of Tsang. After capturing Lhasa and other towns 
which had been in the occupation of the Deha, he put him to prison, 
annexed Upper Tsangf of which Gyan-tse was the chief town, 
and proclaimed himself the supreme king of Tibet, assuming the 
Tibetan name of Tanzing Choi- Gy al— the upholder of Religion or 
Dharma BBja. 

* The pre-Buddhistio religion of Tibet, called Y^n-drfin Bon, a form of fetiscMsm 
in which exorcism and incantations were the chief features. It now prevails in 
some parts of Tibet, particularly, Kham, but in a greatly modified and partly Bud" 
dhioised form. 

t H© left lower Tsang, with Shiga-tse as its capital, to the possession of tb© 
Grand Lama of Tashilhunpo which continues to belong to that hierarchy up to 
this day. 
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He appointed Sonam Oboipbel as Desrid (goTernor) to rale . o^-er. 
tbe country in bis absence. Henceforth Tibet became a dependency of 
the Mongolian kingdom founded by Gnsbi Khan, the CEIenth chief, who 
owed ■ but nomioal allegiance to China. In 1643,' six.' great nobles of 
'China coBspfred against the last Ta-ming emperor, Khrungtin (Tung- 
tin), and their leader usurped the imperial authority for sometime. 
Shortly after, Shun^ti (also called Shun chi), a Mantchu chief, seized 
the throne and displaced the Ta-Micg dynasty. So, owing to troubles 
in China and confusion during the period which preceded this dyn- 
astic change, no armed protest came from Peking against Gushi 
Khan’s military operations in Tibet and Kliam. In 1644, Gushi Khan 
built a castle on the famous hill of Potala for the accommodation of 
his court. 

As soon as Shun-ti found himself secure and firmly seated on the 
imperial throne, he took up the foreign affairs in hand. With a view 
to bring Tibet again under bis direct control he sent an invitation to 
the Dalai Lama to visit Peking, in 1651, Ngag-wang Lozang reached 
Peking where he was feted and loaded with honours. The Emperor, 
who with his whole family embraced the Lamaism of the Teilow-Cliurcli 
in preference to that of the red-cap school to which the Ti-Mings were 
attached, decorated him with the exalted title of Ta-kausri. On this 
occasion, the Dalai Lama was greatly impressed with the power and spleu 
dour of the Emperor’s court as well as the vastness of his dominions* 
With a view to make the position of hrs church secure in Tibet he prayed 
to the Emperor that China might take over the protectorate of Tibet 
in the manner it was dona by Khublai Khan, the founder of theTa-Yen 
dynasty, when the Emperor himself had embraced the Lamaism of the 
Gakya-pa school. He also explained that the Ta-Mings from the time 
they had displaced the Tartar dynasty proved themselves vevj staunch 
supporters of Lamaism and became pledged to the tenets of the Red- 
cap sect of the Karma-pa hierarchy. Shun-ti very gladly acceded to the 
prayer. From that time the Man-fcchu dynasty became vouched, under 
Solemn promises, to the protection of the authority of the Dalai Lama in 
Tibet. . ■ ■ ■ , , . , ■ 

Shortly after this, Shun-ti proceeded to Mukden, his Man-tohu 
capital, for offering prayers in the tombs of his ancestors. Lozang 
Gya-tsho accompanied him thither. At the end of the year 1652 the 
Lama returned to Tibet, visiting on the way the great monastery of Gon- 
lung in Amdo, then a flourishing Yellow- Church institution with 
10,000 monks. 

In 1653, Gushi Khan was succeeded by his son Da-yen Khar| who 
appointed Lama Tin-leh Gja-tsho as'Dwfd of Tibet. The government 
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liavliig pasaed from the haods of .a Ta^rtB^r General to tliose of [a; :Laiiia^ 
t!ie power of tlie Balai, Lama, wlio Lad lately^ retiirnecl from' , China, Ml 
of glory, greatly increased. ' Lozang -Gya-tsho, 'besides bemg asoliolar, 
well.... read in the sacred literature, was a slirewcE statesman of great 
ability. He made' Tin-leii ■uncouseionslj siibaorrient to bis/wisbes, in 
the government of tbe country. In 1668, tbe Desrid died leaving tbe 
Goveromentin tbe hands of a layman named Cboipon Deba, an incident 
wbicb afforded Lozang Gya-tsbo a still better opportunity to exercise 
bis ininence more effectually in tbe affairs of the state. 

In 1670, Da-yen Khan died leaving the throne to his son Eatna 
Talai Khan. On the retirement of Ohoipon Deba in 1674, Lama Lozang 
Jin-pa was appointed Desrid of Tibet, Since tbe conquest of Tibet by 
Gushi Khan, tbe internal administration of the country, which was 
Tested in tlie Desrid^ bad been practically directed by Lozang Gya-tsbo, 
who, since bis return from China, was considered as the holiest man on 
tbe face of tbe earth on account of bis having become the spiritual tutor 
of tbe Emperor of China. He was reverentially called Gongsa-nga- 
pacheupOji tbe fifth supreme Lama, tbe four who preceded him being 
Gadfiudub tbe founder of tbe hierarchy, Gadun Gya-tsho, Sonam Gya- 
tsho and Yon tau Gya-tsbo* 

Talai Khan having become powerless in Mongolia itself, his Desrid 
became a non-entity in Tibet. In the year 1678, Lozang Gya-tsho 
assumed the supreme control of the country and appointed Sangye- 
Gja-tsbo, a layman of great wisdom and learning, as Desrid in the place 
of Lozang Jin-pa. Thus the sovereignty over Tibet and Kham 
practically passed from Talai Eatua Khan, the great-grandson of Guslii 
Khan, to the Tale Lama ^^Tag-wang Lozang Gya-tsho, the supreme 
hierarch. 

The ancient castle of Srontsan-Gampo, the first Buddhist King of 
Tibet, which stood on the hill called Marpoi-n (the red hill), was 
selected by Lozang Gya-tsho for his court. He transferred his residence 
and court called Ohyog-Ie Hamgyal from Dapimg to there, and laid the 
fonndaticm of the famous palace of Pbodang Marpo, now called GaMau 
Fliodaug ChyogU NamgyaL^ 

The name of the hill at the same time became changed into Potala, 
because tbe residence of Bodkisattm Avalokite^vara, the patron saint of 
Tibet, whose spirit was believed to have appeared botli in King Brong- 
tsan Gampo and himself, was mentioned in tbe sacred books to have 
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been ontbe top of a bill called Potala-giri (tlie Labour- somewhere 
in the south o£ India, Henceforth, from this circamstaace^ Potala 
became the chief place of pilgrimage of the Buddhist of the northern 
school who regarded the Dalai Lama as the holiest of holies. His young 
Besrid, an adept in statecraft, than whom a greater statesman has not 
appeared in Tibet, in course of three years, firmly established the grand 
Lama’s temporal authority all over the country, including Kham and 
Amdo. In 1681, Lozang Gya-tsho died, but the wily Besrkl managed 
to keep the occurrence secret from the public. He gave out that the 
Dalai Lama, whose spirit was in communion with the gods, had entered 
into a samadhi (deep-meditation) under a solemn vow not to cooae out 
to public view for a period of twelve years. He now dressed himself in 
lamaic robes, and assumed a holy character, for it was not desirable for a 
Besrid not to be looked upon as a holy man. He was regarded as a 
wise minister and efficient ruler : in 1688 he wrote a valuable work on 
astronomy, astrology and chronology called Vaidtirya Karpo. In 1693, 
he completed the nine-storeyed building called Fhobraug Mar-po (the 
red-palace) on Fotala, and entombed the remains of Gongsa-nga-pa 
chen-po, in the central hall, in a golden Ohorten {chaitya). In the 
same year he installed, under the name of Tshang-yang Gya-tsho,^ a child, 
three years old, as the incarnation of the deceased Dalai who had 
passed out of his body at the ter^minatioh of his twelve years ti*arice in 
profound samadhi. During this long period the Besrid had consolidated 
the Dalai Lama’s authority, having governed the country with consum- 
mate skill He being the central figure in the government, and a layman, 
too, wars called- De-ha^ atidliis govemmentcame to be known by the name of 
shung.^ At the close of the year, with a view to commemorate the 
accession of his late master to the sovereignty of Tibet, he inaugurat- 
ed the T*shog-choi ^ the congregational service in connexion with 
the annual prayer meeting called Monlam Ghmpo^ of Lhasa, founded bj 
Tsong-khapa. In 1697, he wrote the work called Yai 8er-Glioij{mg.^ 
the history of the rise of the Yellow Church. The boy Dalai 

^ The Sanskrit name Potala in Tibetan, is Gm-hdsin meaning 

. . \Sf 

* harbour.’ The Chinese Buddhists have located Potala the residence of their 
favourite saint Kwan-yin (Avalokifce^vara in his Chinese form) in the island of 
Putoshau, situated on the coast of China about 200 miles off Shanghai, N.N.B., 
where pilgrims from China and Mongolia go annually in large number. 

Alex-Osoma do Kdros, by mistake, located Potala in the neighbourhood of the 
town of ICbara Tata in the mouth of the Indue in Siiule. 

^ ^ =f|?|C signifying tte, central. ® ^^*5^ 

J. I 12. 
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Lama, as he grew up in age, sliewed indifi-erence to the perform* 
ance of Iiis religions duties. He failed in almost ail the exami- 
nations that he was required to pass through, before his ordination. 
He, however, displayed a tendency towards iove-iiteratnre in which 
he acquired some proficiency. He selected from among the monks of 
Hamgyal Ta-tshang young men for his companions. He composed love 
songs and generally spent his time in the royal groves in the suburbs of 
Lhasa, where men and women of all classes and age came to receive bis 
blessings. Here he got facilities for indulging in the pleasures of life, 
the enjoyment of which was strictly prohibited to monks. His atten- 
tion to young ladies alarmed the Lamas. At first the courtiers inte^*- 
preted this unholy tendency of the youthful Lama as a mark of his 
communion with the Khan-do (female angels) who, it was given out, paid 
him secret visits in the guise of young maidens for initiating him in the 
mysteries of Tantrik Buddhism ; but later on, when the grand Lama ran to 
excesses, and sung love songs and behaved in utter disregard of the 
canonical rules, the puhlichecame undeceived. The Lamaic authorities 
of the monasteries of Sera, Dapung and Gahdan took steps for his re- 
moval from the bierarchial throne. 

About this time the Chungai' or the left branch of the Q^leiitb 
Mongols under the leadership of Tshe-wang Eab-dan had become very 
powerful, in consequence of which the influence of Kuslii Khan’s line 
over the Tartars greatly waned. The ambitoiis Tslie-wang Rabdan, who 
had made his power felt even in Russia in the north, was waiting for 
an opportunity to overrun Tibet, 

The friends of the Desrid now courted his help against the enemies 
of the government wfim had reported the matter to the Emperor of 
China. In the year 1701, the abbots of the great monasteries wuth the 
help of the Desrid induced the prodigal youth to formally renounce the 
vows* of ceiebaey and monkhood which he had taken from the grand 
Lama of Tashilhunpo. An incarnate Lama named ¥0965 Gya-tsho, who 
had come to Lhasa for that work, now took up the spiritual business 
appertainiijg to the Dalai Lama. 

In 1702 Desrid Sangye Gya-tsho resigned his of&ce and retired to 
private life. In 170t>, the unfortunate Dalai Lama was removed 
from Tibet under a Chinese escort. He died on the way near lake 

^ It is customary with the incarnate Lamas of Tibet to take religious vows 
from thoir seniors in the order. The grand Lama of Tashilhiinpo being spiritually 
of equal rank with the Dalai Lama is competent to ordain him in the holy order. 
In the same manner the Tashi Lama, when junior in age, receives his religious 
vows and drdination from the Dalai ; Lama* They are related to each other as 
. spiritual brothers and called ov J inaputra) sous of Buddha. 
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^Ivofconiir. ■' Wlieii ' tEis news reached Peking, Emperor. Eanghi ordered '■ 
that a child in whom the spirit of iSTag-wang Lozang may be dis- 
covered should he reported to him. In 1703, Lhabzang,. soii. of dIMaf 

Ratna Khan, declared himself ruler of Tibet. He dismissed the militia 
and raised an army from among the Tartars. His first act wms to sur- 
round the residence of the retired his former chiefs with a iiiiniher 

of armed men and to kill him with four hundred of his devoted followers. 
In 1704, orders came from the Emperor to deport Tsliang yang Gja-tsho 
to China, The faction in the Yellow-Church which was inimical to 
Lliabzang took immediate steps to elect a new Dalai Lama. The}^ gave on t 
that Yag-wang Lozang Gya-tsho, who was reported to have entered 
SamadMj had actaaliy died in the year 1681, and his spirit reappeared in 
one Pakar dsin-pa Ye-^es Gya-tsho in 1685, whose claim to tlie hier- 
archial throne was set aside by the Besrid, Pakar dsin-pa, who was an 
ordained monk of pure morals, was, however, was holding the office of 
the high priest of Dupung. Accordingly^ they set him up as the real 
Dalai Lama in 1706, but the public hesitated to accept the new pretender 
as their grand hierarch. 

Lhabzang submitted to Chinese authority. The Lamas of the Yellow- 
Church were now on their wit’s end, being required to solve a problem of 
a novel nature. Emissaries were, therefore, sent to the different great 
monasteries of the Yellow-Church in search of a new incarnation of the 
Dalai Lama. Applications came from the parents of different ohikh 
pretenders to the exalted office, which were carefully examined. At last 
the real embodiment of the Dalai Lama was found at Kumbiim — the 
birth-place of Tsong-khapa, the founder of the Yellow-Church, The 
council of Buddhist cardinals comprising of the abbots of Sera, Dapiing 
and Gahdan, with the Tashi Lama as president, on whom devolved the re- 
sponsibility of the right identification, resorted to all manner of religious 
rites and consultations with the gods for the purpose. All evidence 
having pointed towards and in favour of the discovery at KixmbCim, in a 
child horn in 1707, the matter was reported to the Emperor. Sanction 
having come, the princely child named Kalzang Gya-tsho was declared 
Dalai Lama, but, on account of his tender age, the child could not be 
brought in state to Tibet and installed on the throne of Potaia. 
KangM, however, invested him with the insignia of an imperial order 
in 1709. But fresh dangers had in the meantime sprung forth which 
threatened Lhasa and also taxed the energies of the Emperor. 

Tshe wang Eabdan, the powerful chief of Chungar or the left branch 
of the (Bleuth Mongols who had risen to eminence on the downfall of 
Gushi Khan’s kingdom, had espoused the cause of the Tibetans. The 
Mends of Besrid Sangye Gja-tsho, with a view^ to avenge his death 
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and to overthrow Lhahzang, had communicated to him all that had 
happened in Tibet. Accordingljj Tshewang Eabdan sent a large 
army to Tibet for putiishing the enemies of the Yellow-Church. In 
1716 the Ghinese and Tibetan troops fought a great battle with the 
Ghungar army but were defeated, Lhabzang being slain in the field. 
In 1717, the victorious Chungars, at the instance of the yellow-cap Lamas? 
sacked the monasteries of rival sects such as Tshur-phu, Samding, 
hTamgyaling, Dorje Tag, Mindolling and others, situated in the valley 
of the Tsangpo. In 1718 they returned to Mongolia. 

About the time of the Ohungar invasion the Tibetans had endea- 
voured to be independent, but Kanghi was determined to re-establish 
his authority over the whole of Mongolia and Tibet. In 1718, when 
order was restored in Tibet, the Ohungar Mongolians being fully sub- 
jugated by the victorious Chinese, the young Dalai Lama was brought 
back to Lhasa from Kumbum by the comnaand of the Emperor, who 
sent two high Commissioners ostensibly to protect tbe Dalai Lama but 
really to form an imperial residency at Lhasa which has since been 
controlling the political and military affairs of the country. 

In 1722, the Chungars and the CEleuth Mongals of Kokonur fought 
with the imperial forces and were defeated* The Chinese killed up- 
wards of seven hundred monks of all grades, including the abbot of Ser- 
Khog-Gon, called Chfizang-Einpo-che, and destroyed many religious ob- 
jects and burnt down many shrines and congregation halls. They demo- 
lished the great monastery of Shwa-khog. Many aged monks of Kumbum 
were also killed by them. In Amdo, in the following year, the Chinese 
generals Kfing and Yo-u theii destroyed the temples and grand con- 
gregation halls of the Gon-lfing monastery. In 1725 and 1726 there 
arose internal dissensions in the Government at Lhasa, the Kahlons or 
ministers having risen against the Besrid Shang Khang Chenpo and 
killed him. About this time, general Phola Theji * who had gone to 
Upper Tibet returned to Lhasa with troops from Ladak, Kgahri and 
Tsang. He slew upwards of one thousand men who had been drawn 
from U and Kong-po by the rebel ministers, and for a time restored 
order in the country. In 1727, Chinese troops came to his help and 
he was enabled to suppress the rebellion of D by killing the three 

* On account of his gallant and medtorious services Phola Theji was invested 
with the title of Ohtin-wang and appointed Desrid by Emperor Yung- ting. Hence- 
forth he became known in Tibet by the name Gyalpo Mi-wang. In 1734, by the 
command of the same Emperor, Chankya Binpo-ohe brought back the Dalai Lama 
Lhasa from Kahdag, (Ka4hdg) and thereby restored peace and prosperity in Tibet 
, and Ehm. 
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ministers who had headed it. He removed the Dalai Lama toKahdag, 
or Kafchog monasteiy in Kham, thinking it would be nosafe to keep 
him in Lhasa at the time. " 

; — This paper has been compiled from Tibetan Msfcories snch as Pagsam- 
. JoEzangj.&o. 
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Tibet under the Tartar Em^perors of China in the 13th Century 
(By Bai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, C.l.E.) 

The Hierarchy op Saeya. 

Legendary account. — Once on a time there descended on tlie pure 
and lofty tableland of Ngab-ri in Upper Tibet three brotliers called 
Nam Ilia or heavenly gods. The eldest of them was Namlha Ghyiring, 
the second Turing, and the youngest Namlha Waseli. 

These three brothers were entreated by the people of Hgah-ri 
to take up the sovereignty of their country. The youngest brother, 
tihoosing to dwell upon earth, became king and married the reigning 
chief’s daughter. 

To him were horn four sous, who became known as the four Sijili 
brothers. They became involved in disputes with the tribe of Dong 
and tbe eighteen ancient tribes of Tibet. With the assistance of 
Namlha Yu-ring the princes compelled the eighteen tribes to submit to 
their authority. Namlha Tu-ring also choosing to reside on this earth, 
married Musa'Demba of the family of Mu, by whom he had seven sons. 
These were well-known as the Musang brothers. The first six of 
them, together with their father, are said to have been lifted up 
to heaven by means of a noose called MutJiag or Kyang-thag which 
had been stretched down by the gods for their delivery. 

The youngest son married Thog-Oliam Oorma, the daughter of 
Hoichen, the god of thunder and light. His son Thog-tsha Paotag 
married a princess of the Nd>ga named Tama, who presented him with 
a eon who was brave and handsome. He married Monzah, a princess 
of the royal family of Mon (Sub-Himalaya). They lived at the limit 
of vegetation on the slope of a snowy peak of that great mountain and 
named their son Ya-pang-kje or one born in tbe higher grass-land. He 
killed the Srin-mo (demon) named Kya-ring Thagmeh and carried away 
his beautiful wife YabumSilema to his mountain house. By her he had a 
son who, being horn of a woman captured by fight or Khon, was named 
Khon Barkyeh, born in the mid-region. Hence originated tbe great family 
of Klion which played an important part in the medieval history of Tibet. 
Khon Barkyeh married a Himalayan princess named Tsan-cham Mon. 
Their son was Kon-jeh, the accomplished one. Being a man of rare 
intelligence, valour and promise to achieve extraordinary feats, h© 
wanted to rule over a country. His father sent him to Gang- 2 ;ang-lha. 
There observing the eight signs of a good countx'’y he made his 
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residence on tlie slopes of the lofty Kgan-tse tlhang mountain. At 
this time ^ tliere reigned in Tibet tiie mighty king Tbi-srong-deu tsan. 

Marly History. — In later times the family of KJw^z multiplied in 
the valley of Shab-chn in Tsang, One of its principal members 
named ■ Koncbog Gyalpo, having received religions in striictions , 

and precepts from some learned Lamas, became famous for bis learn- 
ing in Western Tibet. Oh the occasion of a religions festival 'which 
took place at Dob he ■witnessed a Lama dance. In it, many Lamas 
who pretended to be very holy, took part. Some of them 'wore the 
frightful masks of the twenty-eight goddesses called Wang-chng-ma, 
and -with di:fferent weapons in their hands, danced before the assembled 
people in a fantastic manner. Some Tantrih Lamas, who wore the 
flowing and clotted locks of the Matrika or Mamo nymphs, also 
danced to the music of drums and cy mbals. Konchog Gyalpo 
returning home, described what he had seen to his brother, who 
observed : Kow the time of the degeneration of the IJ^jing-ma 
mysticism has arrived. Henceforth, in Tibet, none among the 
Kying-ma Lamas will attain to saiutliood. We must now sever our 
connexion with them. Let us, therefore, take care of our paternal 
possessions, our religious books and symbols. In Mankhar there is 
a Buddhist sage named Dogmi LocJiava. You should go to take 
religious instructions from him.” He then concealed all his sacred 
books securely undeimeath some rocks in a cavern. 

Konchog Gyalpo could not And Dogmi at Manichar, but he met 
Ivhyin Lotsava in a cemetery at Yaliliing. With him he studied 
Buddhist metaphysics. Before he could finish his studies the 
Lotsava ^ died, in consequence of wdiich he had to search out Dogmi 
Lotsava, He presented his teacher with seventeen pony-loads of 
valuable things including some beads of precious stones, gold and 
silver. Having acquired great proficiency in Buddhist metaphysics and 
in some of the new theories found in the reformed works of Dogmi 
called Sarma Ghoi^^ (new tenets) he became known as a religious 
px'ofessor. He removed his residence to Yahlung. Erecting a small 
monastery at Taolimg, he also spent a few years there. One day, 
accompanied by one of his disciples, while he was walking on the top 
of the hill of Taoluog, he saw a fine site for a monastery in front of 
Ponpoiri hill — a plot of white land with a river flowing by its right. 
hToticing that it possessed many auspicious signs, he thought that if 
be built a monastery upon it, it would contribute mueb to human 
happiness and welfare. He asked the advice of bis friend Jovo 

i Tliiw wjis the fu-Ht: pnrt.of fche Slh Century A.D. 

S A, Tibctiiu Sanskrit ist was called Lochava or Lotm va froni locha to speak. 
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Dong-nag, wlio approved of the proposal. He purchased the land by 
making present of a white mare, one coat of mail, a string of beads 
of precious stones* and a buckler to the owner. In the 40th year of his 
age, Lama Konchog Gyaipo founded a monastery on the plain of Sakya ^ 
(A.D. 1073), which in the 13th century became the capital of Tibet 
and also the chief seat of the Sakyapa hierarchs. 

Conquest op Tibet bt the Tartars. 

The Tartar Ohinghis (Jenghis Khan) made the conquest of the 
whole of Tibet in the year 1203, about which time Behar and 
Bengal were seized by the Mahomedans under Baktyar Khiliji. 
After firmly establishing his authority first in China and then in 
Tibet, he ordered a general census to be taken of the latter country, 
but before the work could be taken up by his generals in Tibet, he 
died. His grandson E-chan Gotnn, to whose share fell both Tibet 
and China, hearing the fame of the Bandit hierarch of Sakya named 
Kungah Gryal-tshan, invited him to China and received him in andienco 
at his palace of Tulpai Da Thus the learned Buddhist Hierarch of 
Tibet gained the opportunity to implant in the mind of the dreaded 
monarch the doctrine of Buddha— -to have compassion over all living 
beings and to effecf one’s own salvation by loving others. The human- 
izing influence of Buddhism touched the minds of the cruel and blood- 
thirsty Mongols. They now perceived that brute force did not make 
tiiem superior to the Lamas who believed in the existence of a thing 
like love which conquered all. So the hierarch, in turn, quietly effected 
the spiritual conquest of the heartless Tartars. After his return to Tibet 
Kungah Gyal-tshan appointed pakya Zangpo as Fon-^eJien (chief gover- 
nor) of Tibet proper. Kungah Gyal-tsan, better known as Sakya 
Banelen {Ban, Pandit and chen, great), was so well impressed with tlio 
honesty and righteousness of his governor that he ordered all the 
Lamas with the exception of Hiiyupa and Sharpa Ye^e Chung to make 
salulation to him. 

On the death of E-chan Gotan Khan, Kbublai Khan (the mira- 
culous king) became Emperor of China. He removed his residence 
to Beking and built the Tartar city called Khanbalik, i.e., the 
city of the great Khan. Shortly, after this, ho ordered one of 
Ms generals named Tamen to proceed to Tibet to arrange for its 
better government. When Tamen came to take leave of him the 
Emperor addressed him in, the following terms:— “The Tibetans 
are a powerful nation. In ancient times, when, tliore was a nionarchial 
form of goverament in that country, the Tibetan arm invmded 

i Sakya (from Sa, land aud, white,) signifies white phiin. 
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China several times. Daring -the reign of Emperor Tliaijang 
(Tai tstog) of the T’ang dynastj, the Tibetans advanced as far as 
Utai Shan in Shenzi, and at the command of their general Pa-ii- 
tan. ■ hiij ' all' as ■ one man carried, oat 'his orders.' Since . Chingliis 
Khan’s conquest of it there has been no king in Tibet. The grand 
Lamas of Sakja are appointed bj ns. They are our spiritual 
instructors. Go, therefore, at once to Sakya and by the exercise of 
your diplomatic tact bring all Tibet fully under our rule.” To this 
gracious command Tamen with profound veneration replied : — ^‘Toiir. 
Majesty, in obedience to the wish of the son of heaven this servant 
will proceed to Tibet. The people of the country called Sifan ('Western 
country, Tibet) being brave and wild are not amenable either to their 
own laws or to the laws of China. Our frontier guards fail to resh^ain 
them from their predatory habits. How will your Majesty’s servant 
proceed to Tibet to subdue them, and what aiTangements about the- 
expenses of his mission will be permitted?” The Emperor com 
manded that he should proceed on his mission and take the necessary 
funds and articles for presents from the imperial treasury. 
Arrived at Sakya, he should make division of the country into large 
and smaiier Jam (district) for administrati ve . purposes, apportioning 
lands to each Jam with due x’egard to their extent and nature, z.a,, 
according to the sparseness or density of the population in them. 

Eurnished with credentials from the Emperor and carrying with 
him suitable presents for the clergy and the laity, Ta men proceeded 
to Tibet with a large armed escort and a number of survey officers 
Arrived at Sakya he read the edict of the Emperor before a large number 
of people assembled for the purpose. He sent the survey officers to the 
different provinces of the country for reconnoitering. On their report 
he divided the country lying between Sakya and the Chinese frontier 
into 27 districts or Jam, Doh-meh or lower Doh, where the land was 
fertile was divided into seven Jam; Doh-toi (upper Doh) into nine 
Jam; and 0 and Tsang into eleven tTam, of which seven, viz.^ Sakya, 
Sog, Tsi-mar, Shag, Sha-pho, Kong and Gonsar, were apportioned 
to Tsang, and four, mz., Tog, Tshong-dui, Darluug and Thom Darang, 
to 0. A Jampon or district officer was appointed over each Jam, 

He apportioned these jam to the thirteen provinces or Thikor into 
which Tibet was then divided, appointing a Thipon or provincial 
governor over every one of them. He proclaimed all over Tibet the 
suzerainty of the great Khan or Emperor of China. After making him- 
self fully acquainted with the customs, manners, laws and requirements 
of Tibet, Tamen returned to China. The Emperor loaded him with 
honours and rewards, and in recognition of his merits appointed Mm 
J. I 13 
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President of tlie grand Yamen of “ Son-cliing WeuJ^ In ox’der to super- 
Tise the administration of the country now parcelled ont into 27 
/am, and to preserve the imperial supremacy of the country, the 
Emperor appointed one of his Tartar nobles, named Ijilig, as Resident 
of Tibet, and conferred on him the Tartar distinction of TJion-ji. He 
was the first minister who was sent by a Chinese Emperor to -watcli 
the state afiairs of Tibet under the grand hierarchy of Saeya. Hence- 
forth the connection between the two countries (Tibet and China) 
becoming closer; free and easy intercourse, both commei'cial and 
political, made the Tibetan people happy and prosperous. 

After starting Thon-ji Ijilig on his mission to Tibet, the Emperor 
himself led a large army to Jang-yuld Fo resistance was offered by 
the people of that country to his victorious army. He annexed two 
provinces of Amdoh to China, and made over two provinces of Upper 
Boh (modern Kham) to Tibet, 

In the tenth year of Emperor Khuhlai’s reign Lama Phagpa the 
hierarch of Sakya was appointed spiritual instructor of the Imperial 
family. As a reward for this service the Emperor made a grant of 
the following districts to Lama Phagpa; Gacba Bab-kha, Fangso 
Latog-pa, Gangaitsa Lama Ehar, and Dan Khang. The jam of Gong, 
which I’emained apart from tJ and Tsang was also assigned to him. 
These are said to have contained very fertile soil, a hang (Tibetan 
acre) of which was able to grown 5,000 tar da ^ oi barley. 

Lama Phagpa paid three visits to China, and was every time 
received with the highest reverence by the Emperor at his grand 
palace of Taitu. The Emperor, Empress and the princes received 
religious blessings according to the cult of the Sakyapa school of 
Buddhism. On the second occasion the thirteen ® of Tibet were 

presented to the hierarch by the Emperor for the service of the 
Lamaio Churck^ On the third occasion, it is stated, that all Tibet, 
which was anciently divided into three cliolhliaj^ was presented to the 

1 This included the Kokonur country and Amdoh, 

» About 10 lbs. 

8 After the survey, Dsongkha Jong, inclusive of Hgah-ri, Lo Jong and DoIJong, 
was constituted into one Tkikor, Northern and Sonthern Latoi-cha and Shaln 
comprised four Thilcor ; Ba, Ber, and Khyung formed one TJiiJcor * Yamdok and 
Tshalpa formed one Thihory Oya, Bi-khung, Yah, and Phagmodu comprised four 
Thihor ; lastly, Jah-yul with 1,000 hordWf Duka-pa with 900 horduy formed one Thihor, 
These were the thirteen TiiUclior of Tibet in the 13th Century. 

4 Tory probably one-sixth of the revenue of the thirteen Thihor (which was 
the king^s due) was granted to Lama Phagpa for the service of Church and the sup- 
port of the monasteries. . 

8 Formerly, Tibet Proper and Creator Tibet, which is now called Ulterior Tibet^ 
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grand; Merarcli of Sakya. ; Siicli liberality on tlie part of avmonarcb^: W 
' unexampled in the world’s bistory.. The Emperor not only, assigned the 
reyenne of the whole country for the service of the Church but also kept 
its government under his .direct control for 'ensuring peace and prosperity 
to the Land of the Lamas. 

In the beginning of the jeox earth^^dragon two Commissi on ers^ 
named Akon and Mingling were deputed hy the Emperor to make 
an official enumeration of the people of Tibet. They, with the help of 
Fonclien pakya Zangpo, the chief Governor of Tibet, who was 
invested with the decorations and title of Zam-dii-gim Wenr^liti for his 
eminent services, took the first census of Tibet. They enumerated all 
the families residing in the provinces from Ugali-ri to Shalu in 
Tsang, and Governor Situ Akyi-get worked in the remaining provinces* 

Upper Tibet, comprising the valleys of the higher Indus and 
Sutlej which was divided into three Jcor or circles and therefore, 
called Ngah-ri Kar-sum^ returned altogether 2,635 families, exclusive 
of 767 families residing within the territories of the Ngah-Dag, the 
hereditary chieftain of 2?7gah-ri who claimed his descent from king 
Srong-tsan-Gampo. In the southern districts of La-toi Lhopa^ there 
were 1,088 families, while the northern districts, called La-toi cJiang 
returned 2,250 families. 

The total of families in Ugab-ri and Tsang was 15,690, and that 
of the province of tr (Central Tibet), including Kongpo, was 20,763, 
giving a grand total of 36,453. The population of Yam Bok (lake 
Palti districts), which was at this time divided into six Leh and estimated 
at 750 families, was excluded from the above total. So also all the 
lands held by the difierent monasteries were not included in the state 
list which was made for the levying of revenues. A separate enumeration 
of the families contained in them was made. In Chumig TJiikor 
there were 8,021 families ; under Shalu 3,892 families. The Chang- 
Bok, including lake Teng-ri-nor or Nam-tsho, till then not being 
included in any of the Thihor^ was left out in the Census. 

Mang-khar and Til-chen owned 120 families ; Tsangpa, 87 families ; 

were included ia the three Cholkhd* All the countries lying between Gung-thang in 
3Sigah-ri and Sog-la Kyavo were included in what was called Choikyi Cholhha 
the division or province of Buddhism. The provinces between Sog-ia Kyavo 
and Machu (Eoangho) headwaters formed the 2nd Cholhha^ the place of black-headed 
men. The countries lying between Machu and Gya Chorten Karpo, the gate of the 
great wall where there was a white chorten, were included in the third Cholhha^ the 
original home of the horse. 

1 Parang, with the mountains of Kangri, formed one hor or circle. 

Gage with numerous defiles and rugged eliffis, formed one hor. 

Mang-Yul, with its mountain streams and glaciers formed one /cor. 
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Bodong^riseb, 77 families; and Tomolung, Easa, Kba-gangpaj 75 
families ; Dopeb mar-wa, 125 families ; 35 families belonged to tbe 
service of the cathedral of Lhasa, in which the central image of Buddha 
the historical chow or Lord yakya-muni was located ; Rasa-na-kor pos- 
sessed 30 families , and Marla Thangpa only ten families. 

Washi-lago returned 131 families, Gja-mapody contained 50 
families, Thang-tsha, 150 families, and Tshong-dui 114 families. 
Within the division of Gern, including Sakya, Latoi-lho, Kodeh^ 
Do-chung and Yahru, there were 3,630 families. Dangra and 
Durminyeg contained altogether 30 families. 

In the province of ij Under Di-khung monastery there were 
8,630 families, consisting of agricultural and pastoral people called 
pyopa and Bohpa. Under the Tshal-pa Lamas there were 3,702 
families. Phog-modu monastery retu rued 2,438 families, Yazang-pa 
contained 3,000 families. Gya-ma-wa and Cha-yul jointly returned 
5,850 families. Sam-ye and Ohim-phu-pa possessed 20 families 
exclusive of those who resided in the ancient endowments. In Doh 
there were 70 families. Gung-Khor-pa and Thangpa returned 70 
families. Under the Lhasa authorities there were 600 families. 

Rab-tsun-pa returned 90 families and the Duk-pa authorities ol 
Ralung returned 225 families. The Thang-po-che returned 50 families. 

In the district of Du-gu gang and Khai^agpo there were 232 and 
88 families respectively. This earliest enumeration of the people of 
Tibet ( CF and Tsang) made during the first estab lishment of political 
relations between China and the grand hierarchs of Sakya, was obtained 
from a manuscript roll of daphne paper which contained the seal of the 
first Pon-chen^ named Cakya Zangpo, by the author of the hook called 
Gya-poi Kyi Yig-tshang (records of China and Tibet) in the archives 
of Sakya and preserved in his book. 

During the reigns of KhuBlai Khan’s successors, inland and revenue 
matters, a clear distinction was made between state and church 
possessions. At the commencement of the reign of Thakwan Themur, 
the last Emperor of the Yen or Tartar dynasty, Commissioners 
Tha-gn Anugan and Kechogfcai Ping-chang were deputed to take a 
general census of Tibet. They were assisted by Ponolien Shon-nu 
Wang in his second administration of that country. The enumeration 
of men and households was made in the following manner 

In order to be counted as a hordu — a Tartar family was required to 
possess the following : — 

. 1. A house supported at least by six pillars within its four walls. 
2. Land for cultivation comprising an area over which 100 to 
1,0001b. of seed-grain could be sown. 
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3. Husband and wife, together wiili all ibe junior brotbers who 
stared with tusband tlie wife’s bed, two children, and a pair of 
domestio servants — in all even or more. 

, 4. :Gattle— one -milcb cow, one beifer, a pair of plougli bullocts'^, 
one he-goat and. 12 'she-goats, one ram with 12 ewes. 

These four heads coinpleted tbe qualifications of a Tibetan family* 
for paying revenue to the state for the lands it field under G-overninent. 

Such a family was callad Jjrord 2 e, from /mr, Tartar nomad and & 
smoke. From the top-fiole of a Tartar tent issued tfie smoke of cooking 
wfiicfi gave tfie name of Jiordw to tfie owner of tfie tent. Tfiougfi tfie 
term Tyodii signified a Tibetan agriculturist’s bouse or family, tfie two 
■words afterwards became mixed up. The word tsa*du a settled 
family paying revenue, also became mixed up with tbe other two terms. 

Fifty such. Sordu formed a Tdgo. 

Two Tago made a gya-hor (circle of 100 fa'milies). 

Ten gya-kor formed a tong-hor (circle of 1,000 families). 

Ten toiig-hor formed one Thilcor or Thihlior (a circle of 10,000 
families). 

The population of Tibet proper was originally estimated at a million 
and three hundred thousand souls, out of which 22,000 belonged to tbe 
church. Tibet was originally divided into 13 Thihoron^ each Thikor 
containing circles average 10,000 families or at least 100,000 souls. 
A Thzpon (chief over 10,000) was appointed over every TMkor. 

Ten Tliihor formed one Lu, 

Ten Lu formed one Sbing. Under Emperor Khublai there were 
eleven such. Shing, outside of China, over which fie ruled from his 
capital Taitu (Peking). Tfie three great provinces of Tibet, tben 
designated under tfie name of GJihkJia-sum, did not form even one Bhing ; 
yet, out of courtsey, and because it was tbe headquarters of Buddhism, 
tfie Emperor permitted Tibet to be counted as a 8h{ng» 

From every full Thikor Grovernment permitted about 1,000 males 
to fie drawn to tbe church to be monks for whose support one»sixtfi of 
tbe revenue was made a present of to tfie fiierarclis of Sakya. 

It is also stated that in tbe year^re-/ioy, twenty years after tfie 
first census, two Commissioners, named Hosba- and Oonukfian, were 
deputed by tfie great Yamen of Peking to make a more correct enumera* 
tion of tfie inhabitants of Tibet. Their labours were embodied in a 
voluminous work called Losal hungaJi gyan Bin Theng. 

In tfie BeUer (official records) compiled by Du-wensfia, Sfion-nu- 
gon, and one of tfie ministers of Sakya, tfie following accounts occur : — 
Tibet was divided into districts and sub-districts called Jam-^chen 
(larger district) and Tam-chung (smaller district). The province of 
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Tsang, together with Fgah-ri, was divided into four Jam-chen. Every 
Jam-chen was divided among 100 Oo, or headmen. Sakja was con- 
stituted into a separate Jam-chen ; Sonth Marla thang was formed into 
a Jam-cJmng^ Shah-khar Fgah-ri, Gyam-ring, and Pong-len, each formed 
a Jam~cliung. 

The last, i.e., Ponglen, was constituted into what is called Mag-jam, 
districts for military purpose yielding revenue. The Jam-clmng Mansa- 
rawara was held by the authorities of Parang. 

Of the 3,892 families of Shalu, 832 were made over to the Chyrog- 
tshang-pa, 3,060 were included in Tshong-din. So Shalu monastery 
was made dependent of Tshong-dui authorities. Ohyarog tshang was 
placed under 28 Tago. The Shaug districts which were included 
in Tag- jam, were placed under eleven Tago. Yamdok was divided 
into 16 leh. The Jam-chung of Tarsreb was held by the Yamdok 
authorities. 

The following yam were formed in TjT : — 

1. Gopehyam included Diklung, with 3,000 hordu. 

2. Bar yam included Ohya-yul, with 2,660 hordu. 

3. Tshal-pai Retsa contained 450 families. 

4. Sog-yam, in addition to its strength of 2,650 Gyamapa (mixed 
Tibetan and Chinese) families, included Tshalpa Zung khar, and 
thereby possessed 3,000 families. 

5. Tsi-mar jam included Phag-modu with 2,438 hordu, Satag 
with 500 and Lhasa 600 families. 

6. Sha-po jam comprising Tugu ganj, Kliarag Dukpa, Tama 
Thang-pa had 200 families, Holkha-pa possessed 400 families. 

7. Kong-tJam, including Yah zang, contained 3,000 families. 
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26. AJchars Copper Goins of Ahmaddh ad. (W'ith plate). 

In the five years that have elapsed since my article on ** The Coins 
of Ahmadabad ’’ was written for th© Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Boyal Asiatic Society, considerable additional material has com© to 
light, thus rendering it possible for me now to supplement, and in some 
few particulars to modify, the aeconnt then given. Only the other day 
I noticed for the first time that the Akbari Fnlna struck at Ahmadabad 
in the Ilahi years 41 and 42, though of identical type with that of liahl 
39, differed from my copper coins of Ilahi 40. These last, on the other 
hand, were not Eulus at all but Tankas of the same type as the coins 
struck in Ilahi 44 and 46. This discovery set me on a thorough re* 
examination of all the specimens now in my possession, with the result- 
ant conviction that the copper coins assigned in the aforementioned 
article to the year 40 had been misread, and should have been attributed 
to the years 45 (thepd =45, not 40), In order to rectify this mistake 
and the errors consequent upon it, and with a view to bringing under 
contribution the most recent information on the subject, I now submit 
the following description of the Akbari copper coins of Ahmadabad : — 
The copper coins that issued from the AhmadabM Mint in the 
name of the Emperor Akbar were of three kinds — the Eulus, th© 
Tanka and the Tank! or Tanki. All were round coins, and each bore on 
its obverse its distinctive designation. 

A. — The Eunus. 


Whole Eulus: weight, 320 grains: diameter, *85 to *9 inch. 

"2 »> »> 160 5 , ,, 7 inch. 

4 V 59 *6 inch. 

Of the Eulus three varieties were successively current. 

I. The Eulus struck on Akhar’s subjugation of G-ujarat in H. 980 
bore the following legends (Eig. 1) : — 


Ohv. 




Bev. 




but this variety was issued only during the years H. 980 and 981. 
half Eulus of this type is in Mr. Nelson Wright's cabinet, 
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II. In H. 982 and thereafter for several years the Eulfis exhibi- 
ted a design more elaborate and ornate (Fig 2). On the obverse the 
honoriiic epithet Dar-al-saltanat was associated with the mint name 
Ahmadabad, and across both the obverse and the reverse was inscribed 
a diameter of dots flanked both above and below by a straight line 
Thus:— 

Ohv, ■ ' E&V, : : : 

— W ^ AT 





III- In supersession of this variety there appeared in the year 
Ilahi 38 (H, 1001), or perhaps earlier, a third form of Falus (Fig. 3.) of 
a markedly different design, the reverse inscription being entirely new. 
From the obverse legend both the technical term and the mint’s 
title Dar-al-saltanat are omitted, so that only the two words Fulus 
Ahmadabad survive. 0 n the reverse above the dotted and linear diain eter 
the term Ilahi is written in full, with its fitial ye swooping backwards right 
across the coin, while to the right we have in figures the year of issue 
dating from the Ilahi era. The lower half of the reverse is reserved 
for the Persian name of the month of issue. Thus 
(a) Oh'V. { Eev, Ji 


iUf 


1 

My cabinet contains a sub- variety of this type of Fulus (Fig 4) in 
which the ornamental diameter composed of dots and lines is wanting on 
both obverse and reverse. 

, Re^. JtrA 

Mr. Franiji also possesses a Fulus of this type (&) of tie same year 
but of tbe month Dai, 

A second sub- variety (Fig. 5) is represented in my collection butagain 
by only a single specimen. This coin differs but slightly from the nor- 
mal type (a). Tbe final ^eof tbe word lialii in the reverse legend is now 
protruded instead of retracted, and the figures indicating the Tlahi year 
of issue are placed not to tbe right but to tbe left. Thus : — 

(c) Obv. Same as (o) j Bev. ta 


I 
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•Two remarkaMo ..specimeBS.of tlie :Fulus are entered 'iii; tlie,,Iadiaa 
Muse.iim. .(Cal.) Catalogue.' The obverse' of each of the two,,, is identical 
■with that of A. Ill (a) , The reverse, however, iji one of the coins exhibits,, 
the two, halves of the reverse of A. Ill (a) in inverted position, tlie,rLoriaal 
upper half occupying the lower portion of this coin, and the normal lower 

.half the upper portion. . Thus -w - ' !r In'the seco,iad coin, 'the reverse 

which is only partially legible, is entered as ... Both these coins 

,are of so, exceptional a character that a full account of them is ' much to 
"be desired. ", 

B.— The Tanka. 




Large Tanka: weight, 640 grains : diameter I'l inch. 



Small „ 

„ 320 

» 


•9 

1 

2 


n 

„ 160 

>> 

5J 


1 

1 

,, 


» 80 

J5 

» ' 

•65 „ 


The earliest known specimen of an Akbaii tanka from the 
Ahmadabad mint is dated the month Amardad of the Ilahi year 44, 
(Fig. 6), The tanka, in one or other of its denominations (large, small, 
J small, f small), issued from that mint during the next two years- 
Its legends read as follows : — 

Ohv. ^ f. "'Bcv. , 

c>bf 0^1 I — ^1 

The reverse inscription is thus, it will he seen, of a type identical 
with that on the special variety of Fulus denoted above as A. Ill (h). 

It may here be remarked that the sub-divisions, whether of the 


Fulus or of the Tanka, are not expressed on the coins themselves, A 
Fulus and similarly the Tanka, of any denomination, large or small, is 
styled simply a Fulus or Tanka and is so inscribed. 

0. — The Tank! oe Tanki. 

Oiau Tanld : weight, 250 grains : diameter, ’8 inch. 

Bo ,, „ 12o „ „ ‘6o ,, 

Yak „ „ 62 „ „ *5 „ 

The year Ilahi 46 witnessed the last change that was to be made in 

Akbar’s copper coinage at Ahmadabad. From that year till the close 
of his reign the Tanki took the place of the Tanka (Fig. 7 and 8). The 
new coin was issued in three denominations, known as the Ghau (or Four) 
Tanki, the Do (or Two), and the Yak (or One), and on each was iu“ 
scribed its own special designation. With this exception the legend on 


J. L 14 
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tlie Tanki was tlie same as on the Tanka, the component words, lioweYer, 
being differently arranged. Thus:— 

L (a) Ohv, j jj^ ■ 

Two specimens of a Yak Tanki (not Tanki) are known, one in Mi% 
Wrigibt’s cabinet and the other in my own. These exhibit on the 
reverse a still farther variation in the arrangement of the words. 
Thus (fig 9.) — 


I. (h) Ohv. 




Bev, 


s^!Lsi. 


The year of issue is probably 4)9, but on both the specimens the 
figures are almost entirely obliterated. 

In my collection are also two specimens of mules,” each dated 
Ilalil44j, Amardad, and bearing on both faces a legend identical with th© 
normal reverse of a Tanka. . Thus : — 

Ohv. and Bev. 

The- weight of one is 634 grains, and of the other 317, whence we 
may infer that they are in fact a large Tanka and small Tanka spoiled 
by some misadventure in the process of minting. 

The following list registers all the dated Akbari coins of Ahmad a- 
bad known to me. It also includes those coins of the rarer denomina- 
tions whose dates are wholly or partially illegible. 

KB.— -In this Hat the expression, say 45 (2, 3, 4, 7) indicates coins of the 
2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 7th months of the Ilahi year 45, that is to say, coins dated 
Ardibihi^fc, Khurdad, Tir, and Mihr of Ilahi 45 : and a like meaning, vintatis 
mutandiSj attaches to all the other expressions having the same form. Thus xx (x) 
denotes a coin of an unknown month of an unknown (Ilahi) year. 

A. FuLtrs. 


Type I J 


Whole JFnlus 

1 H. 980 ! 981 (Oal.) i 08 x (Br. Mus.). 

Half Pnliis 

H. 981 (Wright). 

Quarter Falus 
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Whole Fuliis 

H. 982; 9S3 ; 984 ; 9S5; 9S6 ; 987; 988. Also 
994 (Labor); 995 (Lahor). 

Half Palas 


Qaarfcer Hal 5s ' 

H.985.. :/ 



r 

^ Whole Fulus 

1_ 

Hair 38 (8);? 39 (4) Ss (11);? 40(13); ? 41 (6); 
42(5). 

Type HI («).... j 

1 

j Half Faiim 


! 

’ Quarter Fulus, 



Type III (b). Whole Ftilils ; IlaH 38 (10) [Framji] ; 38 (11), 
Type III (c). Whole Falus : liahl 38 (8). 


B. Tanka. 



r — — 

Large 

Ilabi 44 (5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12) ; 45 (3, 4, 5, 7), 
46(2). “Mule.” 44(5), 

Ta.iika ■ ' ■ 

1 Small 

llab! 44 (5, 8, 9, 11); ? 45 (1) ; 45 (2, 3, 4, 7 

1 

x);46(3). “Mule.” 44 (.5). 


Half Small 

Ilahi 45 (4); 4 x (1) ; x x (4. 5, 12, x). 

" 1 

Quarter Small 

Ilahi 44 (5, x) ; x x (x). 



0. Tanki. 


Ohaa Tank! 

46 (9) ; 47 (1) ; ? 4S (2) ; 48 (4, 7, 9 x) ; 49 fl, 
8, 4, 6, 6, 7, 9, 12) ; 50 (1, 3, 5) ; 6 s (3, 4, 6, 7). 

Type I (a), 

1 

! Do Taiiki 

1 

46 (11); 47 (4)j 4 x (10); 5 x (4) ; x x (1, 6, x). 


1 

• Yak Tank! 

X X (x), 


Type I (&)* Yak Taak! : ? 49 (9). 

From this list it will be seen tliat witbin the limits of Akbar's 
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reign tlie- following periods are still unreproseiited bj anj copper coin 
of Al^madabid 

fH, 989— 993;^ 

^ . SH.996~-IlaM38(7); 

Deesc ... j j, ^ (6)— 44 (4) ; ‘ 

CH. 46 (4)— 46 (8). 

The coins as at present known may thus be rougblj classified as 
follows. 


Period. 

Class. 

Benoruiriation. 

H. 980, 981 


PulusI 

Whole Fulus ; Half Fulus. 

H. 982—988 


PulusII ... 

Whole Fulus ; Quarter fulua. 

H. 989— 993 

t.. 

D e 

e s t» 

H. 994,995 


Fnlnall 

Whole fulus. 

H. 996—11. 38 (7) 


B e 

e s t. 

11. 38 (8)— 42 (S) 

«•«> 

Pulus in, a) or b) or c) 

Whole Fulus. 

11. 42 (6)— 44 (4) 

«•» 

B e 

e s t. 

n. 44 (6)~46 (2) 


Tanka 

Large ; Small ; Half Small ; 
Quarter Small. 

11 46 (3J— 46 (8J 


B e 

! e s t. 

11 46 (9)— 50 |7) 

' - 

' Tank! or TankI 1 (ct or t) 

1 Gbau 5 Bo 5 ' Yak. 


Geo, P. Taylor. 


* It should be borne in mind that in the year H. 991 coins were struck at 
Ahmadabad, bj the ex-Sult.an, Muzaffar III, during the five months of bis resumed 
sovereign fcy. 

27. A Nezo Mint of Aumngzeh, 

M, 

Weighty 177 grains. 

Mint^ Pnrbandar. 

Bate^ 1116 — 4x. 
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. P ■ ■ ■ 

■ ' 

. . ■ 

TMs rupee turned up in a 'find of 129 coins' in , tlie Bliandira 
district of the Gentral Provinces, The mint may probably be ideiiti” 
fied with Pnrbandar, commonly spelt Poi^bandar, a town on the west 
coast of Kathiawar, lon^. 70'^ lat. 22"^ and a port of importance in early 
times: cf. Elliot’s! History of India, YoL I, p, 414. It is not far from 
Jnnagarh which was a well-known mint in the reign of Anrangzeb. 

Two other coins only from this mint are known — one in the Cabinet 
of Mr. G*. B. Bleazby of Allahabad, and the other in the Cabinet of 
Dr. G. P. Taylor of Ahmadabad. The former is of the reign of Shah 
Alam Bahadur Shah, the latfcer of Farrnkhsiyar dated A. H. 1128 — 

H. H. Weight. 

28. Coins of the MursMdahSd Mini between 1748 and 1793 A.I). 

(With plate.) 

Great difficulty has always been felt in distinguishing between the 
native coinage of the Murshidabad mint daring the early days of the 
East India Company’s administration of Bengal and the Company’s 
own coinage. There . appears to be no record shewing exactly when the 
native coinage ended and the Company’s issues began. 

A few facts only stand oat definitely. 

We know that in 1757, after the recapture of Calcutta, the Company 
received permission to establish a mint in Calcutta, and coins are known 
of 1171 A.H. (1757-8) bearing the mint name “ Calcutta. ” 

It is further known that in 1765 (1178-79), after the battle of 
Buxar, the Company assumed the right of coinage in Bengal. 

From Eegulation XXXY of 1793 we learn that the mintsat “ Patna, 
Dacca and Murshidabad ” were withdrawn ** soon after the commence- 
ment of the Company’s administration, and that the coinage of sicca 
rupees was confined thereafter to Calcutta. The latest rupee, so far 

1 Mr. Thurston in his paper on the “ History of the East India Oorapany 
Coinage” [J.A.S.B. iS93, p. 61], in talking of the copper coinage, mentions 1772 as 
the date of withdrawal. He states no authority for this date. The facta I mention 
indicate an earlier one* 
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known, bearing tlie name Calcat^a, is of tbeyeai'* 1176 A JI. = 1762-3. 01 
Brit Mils. Cat. Ko. 67, p, 277. It. is/generally supposed tint iliis imm 
was discontinued and Mursbidabad snbstitnted when tbe Company 
assumed tlie rigbfc ’of coinage in Bengal; tliat from 1765 (1178-9 A.H.), 
til! tlie native mint at Mursbidabad was closed, coins were issuedbearing 
tbe mint name Mursbidabad’’ from' 'both. 'tlie Mursbidabad anxl Calcutta. 
Mints, and that tbe latter were probably an imitation of tbe former* 
Certain facts bave, however, come to light wbiob seem to render it doubt- 
ful whether tbe issue of Mursbidabad native style rupees from tbe 
two mints was ever carried on simultaaeousl}?', at any rate prior to 
1792 A.D. wliena mint was re-establisbed at Mursbidabad. 

The most recent paper dealing with this subject is a very useful one 
by Mr. J. M. C. Johnston in the ISTumismatic Chronicle of 1903, Part I, 
p» 71. Mr. Jolmstonsays on pp. 75-76: — 

There is little doubt but that the Nawab of Bengal continued to 
strike coins at his own mint at Mursbidabad side by side with the Com- 
pany’s coins, which bore the same mint name, but were probably struck 
at Calcutta. The result is that for some years coins of native fabric 
appear side by side with others struck in a collar in European style, all 
bearing the mint name Mursbidabad.’ ’ 

“In the native style it is impossible to say whether the coins were 
actually struck by the Hawab or by the Company, but, as the Province 
was then under the control of the East India Company, it seems reason- 
able to place all the coins with tbe mint Mursbidabad after the Hijrali 
date 1177, or with a higher regnal year than six of the nominal reign 
of Shah ’ Alam, under the British series* All with earlier dates would 
naturally fall to tbe Moghul issues.” 

The classification suggested by Mr. Johnston is a practical one, as 
coins struck in and after 1765 (1178-9 A.H.) though issued from the 
Mursbidabad mint must have been issued with tbe permission, tacit or 
otherwise, of the East India Company, and may therefore rightly be re- 
garded as Company’s coins. I venture, however, to hazard the sug- 
gestion that the Calcutta mint did not commence to issue Mursbidabad 
native-style rupees until the Mursbidabad mint was closed. 

A hoard containing, among other coins, 119 native-style rupees of 
Bbah’Alam, hearing the mint name Mursbidabad, has recently been 
acquired by Government as treasure-trove, and I have had the oppor- 
tunity of examining them as Honorary hTumismatist to the Asiatic, 
Society. The hoard was discovered in the Dinajpur district of the pro., 
vince of Bengal and contains the following specimens of Mursbidabad 
rupees of Shah ’ Alam in native style, which give both the Hijra date on 
the obverse and the regnal year on the x^e verse. 
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Segnal year. ■ 

A.H. 


AD.;,:; 

Wu^ibef of 
mins. 

2 


1175 

= 

1761-62 

■ .... i: 

3 

(1175-6) 

1176 


1762 - 63 : 


5 

(1177-8) 

1178 

=' 

1764-65 


7 

(1179-80) 

1180 


1766 - 67 . 


8 

(1180-81) 

1181 

c= 

1767 - 68 ' 

'i:' 

9 1 

(1181-82) 

1181 

= 

1767-68 


9 , 

. 1182 


1768-69 

' 7' 

10 

(1182-83) 

1183 


1769 - 70 ' 

: ' ... ■ 9 ' 

12] 

(1184-85) 

1185 


1771-72 

..,."■2 

12J 

1186 

= 

1772-73 

... . 1 

151 

(1187-88) 

' 1189 


1775-76 

'2 

15 i 

1190 

■ =: 

1776-77 

. ..... 3 

■ 


1191 

= 

1777-78 

. ' ' 1. 

19 


1192 

= 

1778-79 

. ■ 4 

19 1 


1194 

e; 

1780 

... 1 

19 ! 

. (1191-92) 

1197 


1782-83 . 

2 

19 

1199 


1784-85 

... 1 

19 


120J 

== 

1787-88 

..." 2 

19 1 


1202 


1788-89 

'2 

19^ 

1 

1205 

■; s=:; 

1791-92 



It will be observed from the above list that, taking tbe first regnal 
year of ^ab’Aln.m as counting from 4th Jumada I, 1173 (the day of 
his accession) to 3rd Jiimada I, 1174 and so on, the Hijra dates are cor- 
rectly given on the coins up to the 10th year. The British Mnsenm 
possesses a rupee in native style of the Jltli year, also with a correct 
Hijra data 1184. From the 12tli year, however, the Hijra dates on the 
obverse no longer correspond in all cases with the regnal years given on 
the reverse. For instance, the date 1186 is found on a rupee of tbe 12tli 
year which closed on 3rd Jumada I, 1185; and, similarly, 1189 and 1190 
appear on coins of tbe 15th regnal year which closed in 11S8. The 
presumption is that no native style rupees were struck in the i3tl], 14th, ^ 
16th, 17th and i8th regnal years beariog the correct regnal years. 
This is strengthened by a sentence in tbe regulation of 1793 in which 
it is stated that, while the 19 san rupee is the established coin of the 
country, the rupees of the eleventh, twelfth, and fifteenth san %vera 
directed to be considered cuiTenfe equally with the 19th san sicca 
rupee/ ^ 

t I find on p. 107 of the Catalogue of the Indian Musenm, Cahmita a coin 
which ivS assigned to the year 14 ; but it seems doubtful from the legend given whether 
14 is not a misprint for 10, 
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This latter sentence suggests the question : if rupees of the lltli, 
12th and 15th san were to be considered current along with the 19fch 
san rupee, why should rupees of earlier sanwdt have been exclu- 
ded, if equally struck in the Calcutta mint ? A possible answer is, I 
think, disclosed by a close examination of the earlier Murshidabad 
rupees. The coins of the 2Dd, 3rd, 5th, 7th, 8th and 9th years in the 
Diiiajpur find bear, without exception, on the obverse, between the 
upward curve of the J of cAAi and the » of a mint mark which 
is probably meant to represent a rayed sun. Out of 19 rupees of 
the 10th year, however, only three coins bear this mark. In the other 
16 it is replaced by a crescent. This crescent is borne on all the rupees 
of the 12th (7), 15th (12) and 19th (51) san. Qusere : Does the change 
from the sun to the crescent mark the closing of the Murshidabad mint 
and the transfer of the coinage of Murshidabad rupees to the Calcutta 
mint ? It is of course possible that this change in mint marks was only 
a consequence of a change in mint masters, ^ but it is often a straw 
which shews the way the wind blows, and the suggestion I have 
thrown out seems to some extent supported by other circumstantial 
evidence. We know that the Murshidabad mint was not closed till 
soon after the commencement of the Company’s administration,^’ Le , 
soon after 1765 (the 6-7th year of Shah’Alam’s reign). We find thafc 
the earliest European style coinage (indubitably from the Calcutta 
mint) begins in the 10th year or 1768-9 A.D. (see ISTo. 25 of Mr. 
Johnston’s list); and, thirdly, we have the exclusion in 1793 from the 
currency of rupees of years prior to the 11th regnal year of Shah- 
’Alam. (It would be natural to exclude the Calcutta- struck rupees of 
the 10th year because their inclusion would render difficult the exclu- 
sion of the Murshidahad-s truck rupees of the same year, and the inten- 
tion of the legislature seems to have been to render obsolete all native 
mint coins). These three points may not individually be strong ones, 
but when taken together and in combination with the change of mint 
mark also in the 10th regnal y^r of >Shah’Alam, they seem to me suffi- 
cient to warrant an inference that the coinage of native style Miir- 
shidabad rupees was transferred to Calcutta in 1768 or 1769, and that 
probably before that date the issue of those coins was confined to 
Murshidabad. 

The Dinajpur find is also interesting in another way. Mr. John- 
ston, on p. 76 of his paper, suggests another method of distinguishing 
between native issues and Company’s coinage. He says : ‘‘ Fortunately 

1 The suti mint mark first appears on the coins of Mnrshidjibad in the reign of 
’ Alatngir II. (1168 A, H.) and continued without interruption till the 10th year of 
Shah' Alam (1183) A.H. 
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•tliere is a fiirlilier distiocfeion than that; of date to be drawn between tbe 
late Mogliai. issnesy and" tbe continuation of tbe same series niacler tbe 
Company’s rule ; it is in tbe fact that for tbe first time tbe latter, bear 
on the reverse tbe cinquefoil ” a mint mark apparently instituted at 
Calcutta and adopted at Mnrsbidabad wben tbe Company' took over tbe 
mint with tbe administration of tbe district. Tbe presence, tlierefore, 
of tills mint mark on a coin bearing tbe Mnrsbidabad mint name, can 
be can be taken as evidence that tbe coin should be classed in the 
British .series.” 

It is true that tbe “ cinque foil ” appears on tlie earliest Calcntta 
rupee known (Fo. 1 in tbe list appended to Mr. Jobnstoirs paper). Tbe 
Dinajpnr find, however, contains tbe folloiving rupees of Mnrsbidabad 
mint bearing, either in whole or part, tbe” cinque foil” mark, 
one rupee of Muhammad Shab of BOtb regnal year, six rupees of 
Ahmad Shah of 2nd (3), 3rd, 5tb and 6tb regnal years, and five 
rupees of Sbab’Alam of tbe 2nd, 3rd (2) and 5th (2) regnal years, i.e., 
before tbe annexation of Bengal. It seems clear then that tbe pre- 
sence of tbe “ cinque foil ” on tbe Mursbidabad coins cannot be taken 
as evidence that those coins belong to tbe British series, as that mark 
appears on Mughal issues from Mursbidabad some years before any 
mint was founded at Calcutta, and tbe right of coinage was assumed 
by tbe Company. Tbe Calcutta mint must, therefore, have borrowed 
tbe “ cinquefoil ” from Mursbidabad under tbe Mugbals, 

To summarise tbe above remarks, two special features of interest 
appear to me to be disclosed in tbe Dinajpnr find — (i) the conclusive 
evidence that tbe cinquefoil ” mint mark is of earlier than Calcutta 
origin and cannot therefore be a guide to tbe classification of tbe 
** British series ” coins ; (2) tbe inferential evidence anorded by tbe 
mint marks on tbe coins and indirectly supported by other material 
that tbe closing of tbe Mursbidabad mint occurred in tbe lOtb regnal 
year of Sbah’Alam or 1768-69 A.D., and that before that date native 
style Mursbidabad rupees were struck at Mursbidabad only and after 
that date at Calcutta only. 

H. Weight. 

V* — Miscellaneous. 

29. Note regarding a silver coin found near Oargaon in the 
Sihsogar district. (With plate.) 

The specimen sent to me for inspection is a square coin weighing 
175 grains. Tbe edges have been clean cut, and tbe general appearance 
of tbe coin is of one. which has apparently been recently struck. 
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The coin contains the following mscriptions 

Obverse Meverse 

^ Siva Singba Shall and also the Struck at Gargaon in 
moon-faced Begam Pramatheswari being the 15tli year of (the 
l.v' Shah. ■■ ■ king^s) auspicious, reign. '■ 

The year 1651 is of the Sdka Era which corresponds to A.D. 
1729. , Siva Singha was an Ahom king who reigned from Saka 36B6 
to Saka 1666 (A.D. 1714-1744) according to Kasi Hath Tamnii Phn- 
kon’s Buranji, 

The interesting point about the coin is the Persian inscription 
which is unusual, coins of this period generally bearing an inscrip- 
tion in the Assamese character and being octagonal in shape, not 
square. The tiger or rather dragon occurs on all the Ahom coins 
It will he observed that the coin bears the name of the Queen 
Pramatheswari in addition to that of the Raja, the explanation being 
as follows: At a period in Siva Singha^ reign the Parbatia Gossaixi 
and certain Pandits predicted disaster to the reigning Prince who, 
in consequence, abdicated in favour of his Queen Phuleswari whose 
name was then changed to Pramatheswari. The Queen’s name was 
then struck on the coins in conjunction with that of her consort 
the .Raja Siva Singha (see page 132 of Gunabhiram Barua’s Buranji, 
Calcutta edition). 

P, E, T. Gurdon. 

The find contained no less than 143 of these coins. 

30. A local copper currency in the BeivUs State^ Central India* 
(With plate.) 

The following note has been communicated by the Minister to 
His Highness the Raja of Dewas, Junior Branch, through Mr, W. E. 
Jardine, formerly Assistant to the Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor- 
General in Central India. Similar notes on the other local currencies 
alluded to in the Minister’s memorandum would be interesting, it 
being desirable to preserve records of such local currencies before 
they disappear under the spread of Brit ish Indian coinage. 

Inquiry into the payment of wages to relief -labourers has forced 

1 The following would apuear to be a more literal translation : The coin of 
SWa Singha Shah resembling the sun is, struck by order of the Queen Framathes- 

wari Shah,”— H. N. W. ' " ' ' ' 
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upon my, atfceation the copper 'Coin difficult j similar to' that'' I .noticed 
at Ringnode. In this pargana, .'the .-copper coins . current are tli® 
Allote ” .pice. It is very strange that Allote, a pargana snhordinate 
to DewiSj Senior Branch,', should have. a copper currency of its own® 
'Whatever may,' have been the case before the adoption of the British 
Indian currency in the State, it is certainly inexplioable how, after 
that 6,vent, the. Senior Branch should, not -only maintain the Allote 
copper cnrrencjj hut even go on manufacturing new pice and putting 
them on the market,, I at first thought that, although the Allote 
pice are still current, they must he the relics of times prior to the 
introduction of the British Indian coinage; hut on careful incpiiry 
I learn that they are manufactured anew from time to time, and 
I have actually secured a number of brand-new ones from a shroff? 
wdio vouches for their being not more than one month old. I examined 
tiie shroff’s whole stock — several bagsful — and found “ Allote ’’ pice 
of different degrees of oldness or newness, call it what you like. 
The shroff tells roe that at this very moment the manufacture is going 
on at Allote. To corroborate his statement, I actually sent for the 
artizan who is employed in the Senior Branch for the manufacture 
and have had it verified. He gets Bs. 7 amaund when he makes 
pice from plates of copper, and Es. 3 when he simply coins ready 
pieces. The Allote tahsil turns out pice with a particular mint 
mark (an image of Siva with a “ Bael ’’ tree). The difference between 
the metal- value and token value, I presume comes to the State as 
profit. The manner in which they manufacture the ‘ Allote ’ pice is 
this : They either cut up new plates of copper of the required thick- 
ness into pieces and strike the impression upon them, or recently, 
since plates have become dearer, they use for this purpose the copper 
coins of some of the neighbouring States, which are similar to the 
Allote pice in all respects, except the impression — such as the Hotah 
pice, the Gangrar pice, the Sitamau pice, the Sailana pice and so on. 
They get these pice, and after effacing the first impression, produce 
the ‘ Allote ’ impression on them, and then the pice pass off as ^ Allote’ 
pice. They get the former at 36 annas, which when converted into 
Allote pice sell at 32 annas. The difference, less cost of conversion, 
is the Senior Branch’s profit.” 

Note hy the Superintendent of the Bewas State^ Senior Branch* 

1. There are no means to ascertain as to the origin or exact 
date from which this pice was introduced in the pargana : the oldest 
surviving residents declare they have seen it current for generations 
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2* Looking at the oldest pice now current, it is seen that 
the design on the obverse is that of Trisiil (a three-pointed weapon) 
and drum with the word Shri on. either side. As these are 
the emblems of the deities worshipped by the Pnar Bajas, it is 
clear that this pice must have been introduced some time after the 
rule of the Piiar dynasty was established, • 

3. Among the pice current, there are some wliich, in addition 
to the above designs, bear the mark of a tree as %vell , and in others 
there are some other modifications. These changes appear to have 
been introduced subsequently on additional quantities being struck 
to meet the requirements of the pargana. 

4» It appears that interested parties (bankers) have, on different 
occasions, bought and withdrawn from circulation a large proportion 
of these copper coins, in order to force up the rate of exchange 
and make a profit by selling the same at a higher rate. To counteract 
such proceedings,^ the Kamasdars concerned ordered new supplies 
to be struck with certain modifications in the original designs of 
the coin, which accounts for the diflerent changes in the designs 
on the obverse and reverse of the coin. 

5. In Sambat 1928, corresponding to A.D. 1870-71, some change 
in the design was introduced ; and again in the years 1893-94 the 
mark of a tree was added on to the design. This coin appears to 
be the latest now in circulation. The weight of the old pice is 13 
mashas and that of the new ones is from 10 to 11 mashas. 

6. Whenever a new supply was required a contractor was engaged 
to do the work (with rude moulds or rather iron stamps) without 
any cost to the State, and so the transaction never appears in the 
State account. 

7. In the year 1893-94 copper coins worth Bs. 5,000 were 
struck, and the contract was given to Onkurlal Supkaran Das, banker, 
who had stipulated to buy at IfiJ annas and sell at 16 annas for 
the rupee of Pratapgarh mint. This contract continued for two years 
only without any fluctuations in the rate of exchange. 
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Basdeo Dewal, temple, e. Vt* 

Bassein, treaty of, 239, 
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of, 65, 

Bay ley, Sir Stuart, Lieut.* Governor of 
Bengal, 200, 

Bchom^ldan-ades S‘man*lha-imdo4sho-ga'' 
suying^jpo-hsdus'-pa-yidohshin nor-tw* 
shBs-hya^ha-hshugS’So^ a‘ Tibetan work, 
163, 

Bchom4dan»adas ' thub'-pa^-dhang-po-i’^ 
mam^!par4har^pa4a hstod-pa, a Tibetan 
work, 1^4, 

Bdedyar gshegs-^a-la hstod-pa-lha-irnga^ 
ho^chhe'‘i’Sgra‘dhyans-shBs^hya’ha--hsh^ 
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Beams, J., Mr., 250, 251. 

„ „ his short note on the Old- 

Dutoh hatchments in Chin^ 
surah Church, 274. 

Beohu Singh, pr. n., 191. 

Bedar Bakht (Prince), 289, 346. 

Bedar Bil, Prince, 346, 

Behali, mauza, e. 16* 

Behali, Mandir, a description of, e. 18. 
Behali Mukh, 255. 

Belbari, manza, 110. 

„ silver coins found in, 233. 
Benoker Andreae, pr, n., 274, 

Benedict Goes, 55. 

Benett, Mr., 260. 

Ber, district, e. 98. 

Beri, King of Khan, e. 86, 

Berlin, city, 367. 

Betwa, river, 246. 

Beveridge, E Observations on General 
Macla.gan*s paper on the Jesuit Mis- 
aiotis to the Emperor Akbar, 49 — 56. 
Bhadawar, city, e. 37. 

Bhagyanlal Indraji, Pandit, his account 
of the Western Ksarapas, 227, 370. 
Bhajja, pr. n., 289. 
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Bhandrepa, family, 364. 

Bhanpura, mint, coin of, 233, 

Bharatpur, town, e. 56. 
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Bhati, country, 58. 
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Bhim Singh, Baja of Kotah, e. 28. 

Bhxm Singh Hada, Baja, 291, 294, 298, 
A^' 36« , i' . . ■ 
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Bhojpur, town, 246. 
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Bholanath, pr. n., 201, 

Bhore, place, 196. 
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Baj, 200. 

Bhuiiihar, caste, 178. 

Bhojawan Misir, pr. n., 196. 

Bhukan Mail, e. 47. 

Bhurkaha, village, 183. 
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Bianah, town, e. 60. 
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Byugarh, place, 191. 

Bika, Hazari, 324. 

Bikaner, a district, 314. 

Bilmaria or Lalpur, 111. 

Bindraban, mint town, 79. 

Bird, Shearman, Secretary, 209, 211, 

Bir Pratap Shahi, Babu, 1^. 

)j if Privy Council Judg- 
ment on the appeal 
of, 223—225. 

Bir Sen, Baja, founder of the Hutwa 
Baj family, 179. 

Biseu Bajpufcs, 180. 

Bishmukh Baja, 254. 

Bishnath, plain, 258i 

Bishnath — On some Archaeological re*» 
mains in, e. 16-19. 

B4pi, village, e. 21. 

Bhah-agyur, a Tibetan work, 119. 

Bhra-shis brtsegs~pa Ishugs-so^ a Tibetan 
work, 151. 

Blama-hrgyud-pa4^rnam-tharj a Tibetan 
work, 128. 

Bla-ma-mchhod-pa-i^chko-gOi a Tibetan 
work, 157. 

Bla-ma-shi-ha^-phrin-'Sgruh-rm-po^chhe- 

i-sgroiv me>uyang4tedy a Tibetan 
work, 160. 

Bleazby, G. B., Mr., of Allahabad, 229, 
230, 242, 373, e. 109. 

Blochmann, Mr. 49, 53. 

Blon>po*hha-i4hang, 131. 

Bodhisattva, Avalokitesvara tb© guar- 
dian Saint of Tibet, e. 82. 

Bod^hyi hrda4-hye4ragMo4dan uyer* 
mWio4-sgron^gsal, a Tibetan work, 140. 

Bod-hyi4brda4^hye-ha ^ Irag-gsaUhar-hyed^ 
pa44)$Un''hchos4shigs4e‘u4yad pa 
mlthaa-pa-ungag-gi-sgron-^ma^ a Tibetan 
work, 141, 

Bod4&y%43eda^8pTod-pa4’-g6h%ng-s%m^chu - 
pa-^ng ftag84cyi^aiug-pd-ny'tmg’ngu^-. 


nF^L origin of, ^ 

o|,Ea3A^ 246* f ^ Titetto work, 139* 






Bodo, group of languages and Deori 
Ohutiya, sotne oonneofcions between, 37. 

Bodong-riseb, district, e. 100, 

Bokhara, city, 263, 270 . 

Bon, religion, e. 86. 

Bondi, city, 292. 

„ a province of Eajputana, e. 69. 

„ campaign against, e. 69. 

Bonio Nanjn, Profsr. of Sanskrit, 118. 

Booneah Eajas, dynasty of the, 60. 

Bordhol Dewal, temple, e, 17. 

Bothenia Andreae, 274. 

Bourbon, John Philip, 54. 

Bourdiilon, Mr. 198. 

Boyer, M., 272, 273. 

Bragcaupa, family, 365. 

Brahmachari, Fakir, e. 17. 

Brahmd^da Purdnaj 272. 

Brahmaputra, river, 58, 254. 

,, I'iver god, 259. 

Brahmi inscription on the reverse of a 
Mahapana coin, 228. 

Brihadratha, the last Mayurya king, 180. 

Brindaban, village, 201. 

Bristow, Mr., British Resident at the 
Court of Oudh, 188, 207. 

Broach, a city on the Bombay Coast, 
63, 268. 

Browne, H. Ulick, Lord, 221, 

Brnshal, a village near Gilgit, 865. 

Bnishalpa, Fha-spunship, 364. 

Bsod^nams-mckhog-grvtib-bstan^pa-urgyal - 
mtshan-^dpaUhyaiig’-po-i-rnmi-t har, a 
Tibetan work, 127. 

Bstan^bchos^lcyi-dkar^chhag-rin-po-chhe^i - 
khang she-bya-ha^ a Tibetan 
work, 163* 

B8tan‘bchos-kyudkar-chhag-rin>po~ch'he-i’‘ 
mzod-hhang-she-hya-baj a Tibetan 
work, 127. [131, 

Btsu7h'-mo-'hka'‘i-thangf a Tibetan work, 

Buddha Gaya, place, 31. 

Buddha Shakhyathubpa, a short biogra- 
phy of, 174. 

Buddhist Suttas, reference made to, J181. 

Bndh Singh, Maharao Rajah Hada of 
Bondi, 291, 

Budh Singh, Rao, Baja of Kotah, 298, 
e. 69, 

Bugu^a, village, copper-plate Charter 
found in, 282, 283, 284. 

Buller, J. 0., his letter to R* Graham 
Esq., 206. 

Bnhdelkhand, province, 247 . 

Bnnyad Singh, pr. n., 189, 
e. 2— *12. 

Burhanpur, place, 295, 319, 320, 329. 

Bur»H Mr. 0. S., 66, 74, 232, 244, 381. 

„ „ an abstract of the rarer Mu* 

ghal coins compiled by, 374- 

» I ^ ^ ^ 376# I i,, 


Buroi fortification, history of, e. 18. 

>j , „ marks found on stones 

in the, 257. 

j> j, plan of the, 266. 

Buroi river, 254, 255, 259. 

Burra-Gosai Jharoni,’* a clump of trees 
known as, e. 19. 

Bnrrah Gang, place, 204, 208.| 

Buxar, battle of, 181, e. 109. 

Byabapa, family, 364. 

jByd'’ka-rana‘’i-rtsa-ba-sii7}i-‘ChJiupa-d a% g» 
rtags-hyi-ajug-pa-guyis~h$hugs-so^ a Ti- 
betan work, 138. 

Byang-chhuh-lam-gyi - dmar^hhrid thams^ 
chadmkhyen^par-agrod-pa- i- b dedam- 
shes-hya-ha-hshugs'so. a Tibetan woi’k, 
■171. ' 

Byang-chhuhdam gyi-rim-pa-i-dkhrid-hyi 
•^sa-bchad, a Tibetan work, 143. 

Byang -chimb- lam- gyurini'-pa-i- akhrid -yig- 
ajam pa-i-dhyans hyi shal-lung^ a Tibe- 
tan work, 172. 

Byang-chhub-l a m-gyu r i m-p a-i-d m a r- 
‘khrid-thams-chad-mhhyen-parhgrod-pa- 
i’bde-rims-shes-hya-ha-hshugs-sOi a Ti- 
betan work, 165. 

Byang-chhub-se7n~dpa-i-spyod-pal ajug-pa 
-hshugs-so, a Tibetan work, 170. 

Byang-chhub-sems-dpa-i-spyod-pa4a^ajud 
pa-i-agreUba-legs-par-lshad-pa-i- rgya 
misho shes-hya-ha bshugs-so^ a Tibetan 
work, 171. 

Byang -pa-7'ig-azin chhen po-ngag-gi 

dhang pod-rnam-tliar, a Tibetan work, 
125. 

Byroo Singh, pr. n., 191. 


O 


Cairns, Lord, 224. 

Canbar, people of, 249. 

Canto Babu, Dewan, 192, 205. 

Canton, Chinese city, 269. 

Carstairs, Mr., 116. 

Cashmere, country, 280. 

Catron Manonchi, 69. 

Census of Tibet, e. 99 — 101. 

Ceranel, Pergana, 247. 

Ohabelah Ram, 290, 

„ Baja, Governor of Allahabad, 
e. 32, e. 46, e. 48, e. 56. 
-Chaohrauli, mint town, 79. 

Ohainpur Babu, 194. 

Chait Shahi, Maharaja Bahadar, 184, 
Ohait Singh, Raja of Benares, 186. 
Chakhyungtag, place, e. 86. 

ChaMah Muradabad, 315. 
dakora Satakarjcti, pr. n., 272, 273. 
'phalukya, Dynasty of Gujarat, 372,' 
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Chambabamling, place, e, 85, 

Cambal, river, 288, 29Q. 

Cbamcben, the coining Buddha, a large 
image of, e, 80, 

Chamcheu Ohoije, tible, e, 80. 

Chamdo, place, e. 85, 

Chanda Jha, a Pandit of Mithila, e. 22, 
dandesvara Thakkara, author of Vivada 
Eabnakar, e. 25. 

Ohandi Dewal, temple, e. 17, 
Ohandogya-Faddhatif e, 26* 

Cand Eai, of Bikrampur, 58* 

Chang- D6k, province, e. 97, 

Chankya Einpo-ohe, e. 92. 

Chapra, tomb of J. V. H. at, 275. 
Charkbia, jungle, of, 187. 

Charters, Mr., 214. 

Chatarsai, Bundelah, e, 69. 

Ohattradhari Shahi Bahadur, Eaja, 194, 
195* 

Chavada, dynasty of Gujarat, 372. 
Oha-yul, monastery, e. 100. 

Ghero Eajas, 247. 

Cheros, an aboriginal race, 179. 

Obetra, place, 191. 

Cheyupore, village, l79. 
Ghhos-gshi’^i'in-po-chhe- a^hrung* ha^shal - 
gdams^dri&^lan-Bhor^ a Tibetan work, 
160. 

OhhoS’lcyi’rgyal’pO’’llo-'bzang ■ chhos-kyi- 
rgyal-mtshan-gyi-rnam-thar^ a Tibetan 
work, 124. 

Obinapatan, mint, 358, 

Obinsurah, the Dutch factory at, 275. 
Chilman Majumdar, 114, 115. 
Chim-phu-pa, district, e. 100. 

Ghitta Singh, Eaja, 204. 

Chlokha-Sum, three great provinces of 
Tibet, e. 101* 

Cboikborling, monastery, e. 84. 

Oboikbor Gyal, monastery, e. 82, 

Gboikyi Cbolkha, the province of Bud* 
dhism, e. 99* 

Cboipon Deba, pr, n., e. 88* 

Chopra, 80. 

Cbos-tse-ling, 120. 

ChovOf the historical, e. 100. 

Ghowchukka Math Madho, village, 201. 
Chronicles of Oonao, 250, 252. 

„ of the Batban Kings of Delhi, 
230. 

Churning, province, e. 99. 

Chunar, town, 190, 

Ghunargarh, Fort, 191. 

Ohungar, the left branch of the CBlenth 
, Mongols, e. 90* 

Cuniakhalipara, a mahaBah of ghahaad'^ 
'par, 

. Chun-Wjsng, title, e. 92, 



Chapra, Grand Durbar atj 198# 
duraman Jat, son of Bhajja, 289— 294, 
, 302, 324, 341, e. 36— 37, e. 47— 48. 
Cnraraan, Jat, settlement with, 309. 
Chutiyas, people, 37. 

Oiiuzang-Einpo-che, the abbot of Khog- 
gon, e. 92. 

Obya-Yul District, e. 102. 

Cbyog-le Namgyal, Court, e. 88. 
Cbyrog-tshang-pa, monastery, e, 102, 
Clans of the Roy Bareilly Districts, 250# 
Cleveland, Mr. 191. 

Olive, Lord, 269. 

Codrington, Dr., 241, 370. 

Cognomen Babmani, origin of the, e, 1, 
Coinage in Bengal, the East India Com* 
pany assumed the right of, e. 109. 
Coinage of Farru^siyar, 357. 

Coin of Gujarat fabric, metal of, 235. 

„ „ features of, 237—238, 

„ ,, form of, 235 — 236, 

,, „ legends of, 236. 

„ „ mint of, 238 — ^239. 

„ „ weight of, 236. 

Goins of Medieval India^ Cunningham’s, 
227. 

Coins of Mursbidabad Mint between 1748 
and 1793 A.D., e. 109—113. 

Oolvile, Sir James W., 224. 

Conquest of Tibet by the Tartars, e. 
96—102. 

Gonsens, H., Mr., Supdfc, of the Archa 3 o- 
logical Survey of Western India, 372. 
Coote, Sir Eyre, 190. 

Copper Coins of Ahmadabad, Akbar’s, 
e. 103—108* 

Copper Currency, Local, in the Dewas 
State, Central India, e. 114—116. 
Copper temple, of the Sntias, e, 18, 
Cornwallis Lord, his treaty with ^Afafad- 
daula, 78. 

Coronation medal of the first king of 
Oudfa, 74. 

Oosserat, Mr. 264. 

Gowreah, place, 191, 

Ooxe, Captain, 189, 212* 

Crawford, Major James 191. 

„ , Major Moses, 190. 

Oruss-Laplant, Lt., Secretary, 213, 
Oulliaupore Koarry, pergana, 204. 
Cunningham, Captain, 370. 

„ General, 64. 

Ourrencies of Rdjputdnd by Webb, 243. 
Outumba, village, 191* 


District, e* 98. 
Dacca, mint at^ ©. 109* 
.Dadbici a saint, e. 22* 
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Dadrali, village, 253. 

Dahibhata, village, e«i 26. 

Dilamifce dynasty, 2. 

Balman, pai'gana, 252. 

Dalton, Captain, 254. 

Daman, Portuguese city, 53. 

Dames, Mr., 75. 

JOanhdkydhali, e. 23. 

Dandanayaka, title oi; royal favour, 284. 
Dangra, 'district, e. 100, 

Dangsi, pargana, 249. 

Danishmand Kban, 290. 

Dan Khang, district, e. 98. 

Daorahhar, a hamlet, 252. 

Daplila, coTintry, 256. 

Daphas, Mongolian tribe, 255, 258. 

Dapung, monastery, e. 80, e. 86. 

Dapung Talkii, an Avatar, title, e. 83. 
Darbar-i-Akbari, 53. 

Dard customs, 366. 

„ language, remnants of, 365. 

„ question of West Tibet, 364. 

Dar jam, district, e. 102. 

Darl6.ng, district, e. 97. 

Darrang, district, 255. 

Dar-ul-barat KandT, 81. 

Dar-uI-Mansur, Jodhpur, 79. 

Dar-ul Mu^awwir, Deh, Jamalpur, 79. 
Darya Khan, 57, 181. 

Dasaharma Paddhati, e. 26. 

Dasavadhan, a title of Yidyapati, e. 21. 
Dastiir-uUInsha, 288, 

Baud Khan, 294, 295, 336, 339, e. 10. 

Baud Shah, 61. 

Daundia Khera, pargana, 250 — 252. 

Davad, pr. n., e. 3. 

Da war. DM Khan, e.. 32.: ■ | 

Dayen Khan, son of Gushi Khan, e. 87 — 

88 . 

Dhn^ma-la^ajug^pa hslmgs-sot a Tibetan 
work, 174. 

JDhn^ma-riBa-ha sheB-rab’‘'kgi-ngag‘‘don 
hshad’pa-rin-po-ch}ie4-phreng ha hshugs 
so, a Tibetan work, 17k 
Devaditya, grand-father OandeSvara, 
e. 26. 

Deba of Tsang, e. 86. 

Deba Sim ha, son of Siva Simha, e. 22. 

, Be Huller, Dr., 275, 

Delhi, arrival of Husain ‘A!li Khan at, 
328—333. 

„ Mint, coins of, 229. 

„ ; named after its founder Dilu, 180.* ■ 

,, progress of everits at-, 323— 326. 
Delmeriok, Mr,, 81, 229, 381. 
D@ia*Wattg-Tsi*SSur*Gya-TshO| Lama, 140. 
Deogarh, mint town, 80. 

Deorakh, mahal, 252. 

Deori-Ohubiya and Bodo group of lang- 
uages, some connection between, 37. " 
DeiahaU, MS,, 178. , 


.Yii;'': 

Despalla, district, 284. 

Desrid- Governor, e. 87. 

Deva Sarma, pr. n., 260. 

Devendra Math Dutta, Babn, 200. 

Dewa, mahal, 253. 

Dge-slong-gi hslah-hya-sags nye-har»m'kliO’- 
aga-shig, a Tibetan work, 135. 

Dhari (Dharur), 242. 

Dharwar, town, 80. 

Dhiresvara, son of Devaditya, e. 26 — 27* 
Dholpur, city, 290, 

Dhongra Devi, 33. 

Dhongra Hill, 32. 

Dhongre^vari) 33, 

Dhujju Singh, Babu, 192. 

Dibrugarh, district, 36, 254. 

Diego-da- Coato, pr. n., 53. 

Dig, place, 289. 

Digambara Ohatterji, translator of 
Yivadaratnakar, e. 2^ 

Dighapatiya, Rajahs of, 110* 

Dihli, city, 288. 

„ mint, 357. 

Di-khung, district, e. 98. 

•„ „ , monastery, e. 100. 

Dikhung, district, e. 102. 

Dikrang, river, 259. 

Dilawar, * Ali Khan, Sayyed, 351, e. 51, 
e. 67—59. 

Dilawar Jang, 325. 

Dil Baler Murad Khani. 

321, 

Dildarnagar, camp at, 190. 

Dilu King, founder of the city of Delhi, 
180. 

Dinapore, city, 191. 

Dindar Khan, 347. 

Dirham Shara*i, a coin, 303. 

Diwan Muhammad ^an, 61 . 

Diyanat Khan (grandson of Amanat 
Khan‘^afi), 321, e. 30. 

Do-Chung, district, e. 100. 

Dogmi Loohava, a Buddhist sage, e. 95. 
Doh, district, e. 100. 

„ , place, e. 95. 

Doh-meh— lower Doh country, e. 97. 
D6k- pa “pastoral people, e* 100. 
Dol-Jong, district, e. 99. 

Dolma, goddess (Tara), a prayer to, 174, 
Dong, a Tibetan tribe, e, 94, 
Doordooreah, place, 59, 

Dopeh mar-wa, district, e, 100. 

Dorje Tag, monastery, e. 92. 

Dost Muhammad Elhan, Afghan, e. 59. 
Dottor Imperbioado, 56, 

Downes, Ensign, 191. 

Bowson, Professor, 58. 

Dpctl-ldm dmag-'isor^rgyahmo^i’^sgo-nas- 
, , mom’-ihong^sgrub-chhul-de^i-agras-hshad 
bchoB-pa , hshtugs-sOi a Tibetan 
' work, '157. 
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I) pal-Tjeohtsun-sgroUma4-mtshan»'brg ya^ 

rtsa^hrgyad shes^ya-slcadgnyis-gshan-sh - 
yar hshugs-so, a Tibetan work, 165. 
Dragcbpspa, family, 364. 

J) ra'ng-ha-dang-ngeS‘pa4'-don rnam-ipar* 

ahye&^a-i’istaTi-'lc'hos-hgs^hs'had-sny- 
ing-yo hshugs-so, a Tibetan work, 177. 
Bri-med-od-zer (Lama), the work and 
teachings of, 158. 

Bronin, Mr., 67. 

Broz Simeon, 207. 

Bsongkha long, district, e* 98. 

Bnffla, range of low bills, e. 16, 
Bn-gngang, district, e. 100. 

Bn-larric, 63, 55. 

Bnjjoo Singa, pr. n., 203—205, 

Bnka-pa, district, e. 98. 

Btikpa, monastery, e. 100. 

Bnrga, image of, 184. 

Durgdhhahti Tarangint^ e. 23, e. 27, 
Bur-gchod-Tcyt ngag-adon agrigB-clihags- 
svA>hod^pa>dur^sri^rgyan'gcho\ a Tiqe- 
taa work, 146. 

Dnrjan Singb, son of Mansingh, 69. 
Dnrkee, 1. H., of New York, 229, 
Bnrminyeg, district, e. 100. 
Bus'-gsum'^sangs-rgyas thams-chad hyi^ngo 
^ lor gyal ba hlo-hzang grags-pa4a gsoU 
adehsi’-ya i smoTi-tshig hsam-pa llmn^gyi 
•grub-ya she4)ya-im, a Tibetan work, 
161. 

Da-wensba, a compiler of official records 
of Tibet, e. 101. 


Erskine, Lt., 188, 206. 
Evelyn, J., 216. 


East India Company's coinage, E* 
Tbnrston’s paper on, 300. 

E-cban Gotan, e. 96. 

Edward, Walter N., and Mann, Harold 
H : — An ancient Assamese fortifica- 
tion and the legends relating thereto, 
254. 

Edward, W. H, — On some ArcbaBological 
remains in Bishnath, e. 16-- 19. 
Edwards, Mr. Thomas, 217. [64. 

Egidio Anes Pereira, Vicar of Satgaon, 
Ekai Hawa Gochi, Japanese monk, 118. 
Ekdallah, place, 69. 

Elliot, 53. 

„ Sir, 0. A., 250, 252. 

„ Sir Charles, Lt.-Governor, 199. 
Ellis, B* W., Mr., coins of, 374, 

English Bazar, Thana, 233, 

Bnglish in Bengal ^ 275. 

Enriquez, pr. n., 51. 

Ephtbalites, a people of Tatar Origin> 

' 368. 

Erskine Jokh, his letter to Mr^. Issiao 
' Sage, 208— 0. ^ , 


Faghfur, pr. n., e. 3, 

Pa-Hien, Chinese traveller in India, 30« 
Eaizi, poet, 51. 

Eaiznllah, 81. 

Faizul Islam, 112. 

Fa^r-un-nissa, Begam, daughter of 
Sadat Khan wife of Farrukhsiyar, 
359. 

I'arliang'i-Anjuman-Ard-i-Ndsirij 21, 
Faridabad, place, 291, 292. 

Farmaleun, Padre, 55. 

Farbltiin, 55. 

Farm il an, 65. 

Farrnkh. pr. n., e. 3, 

Farrii^abad, mint town, 80. 
Farru^slyar, pr. n., 290, 293, 294, 296, 
299, 302, 804, 313, 314—319, 322, 
324, 325, 327, 331—338, 340, 343, 
346, 355, e. 109. 

„ Character of, 353— -SSS, 

„ Children of, 360—361. 

„ Coinage of, 357 — 359. 

,, Death of, 348-862. 

„ bength of the reign of, 356. 

„ Made a prisoner and deposed, 
344—348. 

„ Eeign of, 355. 

„ Heals of, 358. 

„ , Style and title in life and after 
death, 356. 

„ Two rare coins of, 241—242. 

„ Wives of, 359-360. 

Parrn^siyar, son of Aurangzeb, 240. 
Farru^siyar’s widow made over to 
Ajit Singh, e. 51. 

Pasiliul Islam, 112. 

Fathabad, mint town, 80, 242. 

Fathabad DbMr mint, coin of, 241. 
Pathepur, pargana, 253. 

Fateh Shahi, Baja, 181, 182, 191, 192, 
205. 

Father Goldie, 56, 

Father Monserrat, 56. 

Fath Khan. Fazil, e. 6, e, 41. 

Fathpur, fort, 61, a. 51. 

„ Sikri, city, 51, e. 50, e. 57, e. 58. 
Fatty Shaw, Zemindar of Hosseypnr 
206,208. 

Fanthoiae, J. F : — a forgotten city, 276. 
Fatima, 58. 

Fazl-i Babhi, Khundfcar, 113. 

Fidse Khan. 304, 315. 

Firdrisi, Persian Poet, 2. 

. e. 2 — 4, 

Firoz Bhah lilt, coin of, 373. . 
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IX 


Firiizij th© elder son of Yezdegerd II. 
368-369. 

Firm ‘ All iOiats, Barhali, 321. 

„ , „ „ Sayyad, e, 47. , 

■ ,, , ,Ba|Afc,.pi\ II., e. 3. 

.? and Ahmad ^ah, the parent- 

age of, e. 8. 

„ .^ub’a Lath — two pillars, 323. 
Forbes, Mr., conunissioner, 198. 
Fortilication on tlie Bnroi, plan of the, 

■■■■■■■ 256 .' ■ ' 

iframji, Mr., e. 104. 

Franoke, A. H: — A language map of 
West Tibet with notes, 362 — 367. 
Fains, tlie (coin), e. 103 — 105. 

„ typos of, 0 . 106 — 107, 

FutMus — Salatjn, e. 6. 


Gaoha Babkha, district, e, 98. dan 

Gadhaiya coins, of Gujrat, 368. Qchod 

,, „ Description of, 371 — 373. beti 

„ „ History of, 370— 371. Gchod 

„ „ Periods of currency, 373. . phy 

Gaddadilb, Lama, e. 88, Gchod 

Gadun dilb, a later disciple of Tsong- mch 
khapa, o. 81, 83. wor 

„ „ Line of hierarchs, e. 84. Gchod 

Gadnn Gya-tsbo, Lama, e. 82, e. 83, e. 88. hstc 
Gahden, monastery of, e. 81, e. 86. Gedui 

Gahdan Fhodang chyogle Namgyal, e. 88. Genef 
Gahdan Thipa, the hierarch of the Yellow Kol 

Cap Church, e. 81. Gener 

Gaj Sing, first Baja of Bettiah, 235. 

„ Eaja, Marwars, 291. 

„ of Narwar, e. 59. 

Galigada, village, 284. : 

Galugpa, the Yellow Cap Sect, 123. 

Gandak, river, 187, 197, 260. 

,, valley* 249. Geru, 

Gandhara, kingdom of, 369. Ghair 

Gandevi, port, 239. 888 

Gangaitsa Lama Khar, district, e. 98. Ghalil 

Ganga Mohan Laskar : — the Khnrda cop- Ghazi 
per plate of Miidhava, king of Kalinga, ! Ghazi 
282. > 

Gangi Pattol, e. 33. ^ ' I 

Ganges, river, 345* • . ■ , 

Gangrar/^ pice, e. 116. ■ Ghiya 

GangB-ljong$-kyi-<yi-ge'‘i9^ogs4hahS‘d ang | , 

hgs’-$hcn^gyi.m*ge, a* ’Tibetan work,'* •, 

170. 

Gango., a Brahman, 

Gang:»ang4ha, country, e, 95. ■" _ tim 

Qanjam, district, 282. ■ • ' ^ 

Ganjas, villag®, 35. , 

Gao.ghat, a town on the Jamnali, e. 85. Gilgit 
Gargaon fin the Sibssgar distnot), p; Girdh 
suTer coin found inj o, 113—114.. - ' ] nor 


Garo language belongs to the Bodo 
group, 37. 

Ganr, ancient city, 61, 116, 233. 

Gauree Singh, pr. n., 204. 

Ganri Nath Sinlia, pr. n., e. 17. 

Ganr Pasha, 61. 

Gantamipntra, pr, n., 272. 

Gaya Kaayapa, 31 

Qchod-dhang mdon-hsdus-rin po-chhe-i- 
phreng-'ha-hslivgs-so, a Tibetan w’-ori; 

'143. ' ■ ■ ■ 

Gchod-hyi-bstah-pa^chha-dnig^ a Tibetan 
work, 144. 

Gchod’hyi-gshed adul gdug^pa-tshar- gchod 
dung-gchod-hun’gyi^don’hsdus^pa-adon- 
agrigs-shin-tn gsal-ba, a Tibetan work, 
147. 

Gchod-hyi^sgo^nas ser-ba-hsrung ha4-gdamti 
-pa-%ah mo^ a Tibetan work, 146. 

Gchod lugs»chhar-ahod»$uyan-pa~rgyud»iji 
^ger bkod-pa-^n-adon-hsgom phyag-len^ 
dang-bchus^pa, a Tibetan work, 145. 

Gchod lugs-hyi-god'>bc}iod‘hshugs->sOf a Ti- 
betan work, 146. 

Gchod lugs^rnkko^chhang-hu’brgyn^rtna-i’ 
phyag-loiif a Tibetan work, 144. 

Gchod4-ugs phun’sum-tshogs-pa'ime- 
mchod^ lhas-chhog-tn hhod pa^ a Tibetan 
work, 147. 

Gchod-tshogs-kyi-suyen-thahsmtshog s-h y t- 
hstab-pa drag-po, a Tibetan work, 144. 

Gednnthnb, the first Dalai Lama, 172. 

Genealogical table of Kada Bajahs of 
Kotah and Bundi, e. 60-61. 

Genealogy of the Hntwa Raj family, 226. 
„ of the Bahmani kings, ac- 
cording to the Enrhani-Mda” 
j?ir, e. 14. 

„ according to Firishta, e. 13. 

„ compiled from various sour- 

ces, e. 15. 

Gem, province, e. 100, 

Ghairat Khan. Faujdar of Narnol, 297, 
388, e. 32, e. 35—37, e. 46, e. 48. 

Ghalib Jang, 313, 325, 333. 

Ghazipur, district, 226 

Ghazinddin Haidar, king of Awadh, 74, 

.,v Khan, 313, 325, 343, 344, 

Ghazni, a coin of, 244. 

Ghiladari, river, e. 19/ 

Ghiyasuddin Abul Mnzaffar Bahadur 

Shah, Snitan, U7. 

„ Balban, 66. 

„ Mahmud, 381. 

„ , Tn^lak, coin bearing the 

name of, 230. 

■'Ghrawali, town, 279—281. 

Ghhlam AH Khan* e, 63, e. 66, 

Gllgit, town', 364. 

Girdhar Bahadur, the rebellions Gover- 
nor of Allahabad, e. 59. 
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Girindra Nath Dutt : — Furfcjier notes on 
the Bhojpnri dialects 
spoken in Saran, 245. 
j, ,5 History of the Hiitwa 

Baj, with some mi- 
recorded events of 
the administration 
of Warren Hastin.£?s, 
and of the Indian 
Mutiny, 1Y8. ^ 

Go=headman> e. 102. 

Goa, Portuguese town, 51. 54. 

Gobind Singh, Jat, 6. S'?. 

Godadhara Siiipha pr., n., e. 17. 

Gogra, river, 190, 197. 

Gogra-Gangetic valley, 248. 

Golapa Chandra Sarkax Hastri— trans- 
lator of Tivadratnakara, e. 25. 

Golding Edward, 207, 210. 

Gomiri, Tillage, 254. 

„ mouza, e. 16. 

Gon&ioa, river, 260. 

Gong, district, e. 98. 

Gongmapa, family, 864. 
Gongsa-nga-pachenpo, the fifth Supreme 
Lama, e. 88. * 

Goniung, a monastery in Am do, ©. 87. 
Gonsar, district, e. 97. 

Goonsar, taluk, 282. 

Gopal Bari, servant of Fateh Sliahi, 187 
Gopalji, temple of, 199. 

Gopeh §dm, district, e. 102. 

Gorahoe, place, 59. 

Gorakhpur, district, 180. 

„ city, 204, 247. 

Gossain Madhoram, pr. n,, 201. 

Govind Ram, the Government farmer of 
Husainpur, 186, 204, 207. 
CrYiaS‘hrian-phyag>mchho d^h s li u g o, n 
Tibetan work, 158, 

(hie$-ohhen4Use-dang mtsho m a-p h a m 
hchas-hyugues-yig-bskal-ldan fhar-lam- 
adrm>^pa4‘’lugS'^'kyu>iihp.ii^hyn‘hay a Tibe- 
tan work, 187. 

Gnyan^chken mfha4a-gtml>pa, a Tibetan 
work, 145. 

Graham, B., Mr., Coilr. of Saran, his 
letters dated 11-7-1805 to Thomas 
(4raham,|President, Board of Be venue, 
204— 205. 

„ Thomas, Mr , 192, 203. 
Grambucanpa, famiiv, 364. 

Gibbs, J.,i,Mr., 229. ‘ 

Grierson, Dr., 245. 

Grome, Mr*, Oollr. of vSaran, 189, 191, 192, 
204, 

Grongdponpa, family, 364. 

Gsang-ha hlan-med~pa4 cJihos-.spycd lam^ 
khyer gyi rim-pa^ a Tibetan work.* IjB-* 
Gndda, district, 2^3. ' ^ ^ . ■ 

Guge, district, e. 99. . ■ • ^ 


Gujarat Fabric, coins of 235. 

Gulbarga, fort of, 2, e. 2. 

Gunabhiram Barua’s Buranji;, referred 
to, ©. 114. 

Guoelvara, son of Devaditya, e. 26, 27. 
Giing“khor-pa, district, e. 100. 
Gung-thaTig. river, e, 99. 

Gurdon, F. R. T., Major, e. 314. 

„ „ The Moran language, 

36—48. 

Guroh-i-wabshi, tribe, 52. 
Guru-padma-jnng-ne, .a, full biography 
of, 130. 

Gush! Khan, e. 85— 87. 

Guti; mint, 358. 

Guzrat, province, 247. 

„ mint, 357. 

Gwalior, proTinoe, 247. 

„ . city, e. 37. 

mint coins of, 233, 234, 242, 
357. 

Gya, district, e. 98. 

Gya- Ohorten Karpo, the gate of the 
great Chinese wall, e. 99. 

Gya-kor * two Tagos, e. 101 . 

Gyalpo Mi-wang, e. 92. 

Gyal-wa, Einphche, title, e. 83. 

Gyalwai Wangpo, title, e. 83. 

Gyamapa, families, e. 102. 

Gya-mapody, district, e, 100. 

Gyam-ring, a siib-district of Tibet, e. 

102 . 

Gya-ma-wa, monastery, e. 100. 
rGyambhsopa, family, 364. 

Gyantse, chief town, e. 86. 

I Gya-poi-kyi-yig-ishwng-vecovds oi China 
I and Tibet, e. 100. 

I Gzims- snag fi- dang de-hshin ’‘gsheijs-'pa^ 

I mtshen dJaa-^agyur-suying-po-sogs Idia- 

] adon hyed^rgyn s^a'b-7no-i /'igs-phyogs 

gchig4u‘l}hod-pa don gnyis Ihun-grtt.b’^ 
hshags-so, a Tibetan wojrk, 150, 


j HabungiaSj people, 37. 

I Hada Bajahs of Kotah and Bondi, genea- 
j logical table of, e, 60— -61. 

I Hadi §ahib, 265. 

Hafizabad, mint town, 79. 

Hafigullah Qcin, 347. 

Haft Hazari, a rank, 349. 

Hague, The, city, 274. 

Iplaidarabad, mint, 358. 

^piaidarabad, a Mahalla of Shahzadpur, 
266. 

Gaidar Quli Khan, e. 36—37, e. 46 ©. 49, 
Haig, Major W. Some notes on the 
Bahmani dynasty, e. 1. 
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Begam, step-mother of Akbar. 63, , 

„ Ibrahim, 54. 

,, Saifolhih Khan, 321. 

Halliday, Fred. Jos., his letter to Maha- 
raja Chhatterdharee Saliee of Hutwa. 
.■ 216 ,— 2 l'I. ' ' 

Hamadau, town in Persia, 276 
Hamid Damishmand Maaia^ia, U2. 
Hamuluddin Khan ‘Alamgir?. 302. 
Hamilton, Dr. Bnohanan, 26S. 

Hanivira Deva, of Ennstambha, e. 26. 
Hankesly Hall, Captain, 190. 

Hannav, Captain, e. 18. 

„ * Col, 190, 254, 257. 

Hanover, in Germany, 367. 

Hanal ( Suhibabad) mint town 82. 
Haradatba, soti of Devaditya, e, 26. 

Harari or Harsayar, tank of Siinh’s 
minister, e. 27. 

Harasayar, river, 263, 268. 

Hara Simh or Hari Sinh, Raja of 
Mithila, e. 25. 

Hardinge, Dr., 188, 210. [211. 

Harding. H., his letter to Simeon Droz. 
Hardy, Major, 189. 

Harington, J, H., 214 
Harish Chandra, one of the Booniale 
Rajas, 62. 

Harjye, place, 118. 

Hara Kumar Bans Tewari, pr. n., 201. 
Harmati, Rani, 259. 

,, town on the Dikrang river, 259 
Harnn-ur-Rashid of Baghdad, 113. 

Hasan ' Ali 289. 

Hasan ; tlie founder of the' Bahmani 
Dynasty, e. 1. 

Kankn, e. 2. 

,, KankuH-Bahmani, e. 2. 

Khan, e. 10. 

„ Yar £han. 302, 

Hasbul hukin, 293. 

‘Hashim ‘AU Khan, Dakhini^ 349. 
Hasila-pir, 264. 

Hasti Grfima. city, 195. 

Hastings, Mr,, 190. 

Hazrat Maulana Danishmand, llO. 

„ Ma‘azz-%n-dabal,kmgof Yaman | 
263. . ' j, 

Hendley, Ool, 225. i 

Herou-AUen, Edward, Mr., English j 

translator of the Quatrains of Baba ] 
Tahir, 1. , _ ^ ^ j' 

Hierarchy of the Dalai Lama (1406 — ! 

1745), e. 80-93. ^ 

J,'-' of Bakya, e. 94 — 96. - ■ , , 

Himmat Khan, a Burhah Sayyad, e; 30,',; 

, e. 34, e. 39, e. 42, e, 56. , i \ ' ; 

Hinayana, doctrines of religion, 165; 172. j 
Hirabinda, king of Saumara, 259. 

HIralal, the Biwan .of Sher' Af^an 
■; ;■ Kban, IPanipati, 'e, 34. ' 


I Ho, dialect, e, 62. 

I Hodal, place, 291, 292. 

: Hodkinson, G. I. S., Mr., manager of 
; Court of Wards, 201. [e. 94. 

j Hoichen, the god of thunder and light, 

■ Holkha-pa,. district, e. 102. 

Holodhar Sarmah, e. 17. 

B.ordii==a nomad Tartar family, e. 101, 
Hoinnisdas. the younger son of Yezdegerd 
11,368. 

Hosha, a census commissioner of Tibet, 
e. 101. 

House of Worship, 51 
Sphags'pa-ajam’dj)al~gyi-mtshan y an g- 
dag-par-'brjod-pa-skad’-guyis shan shyar 
shes hya^ha hsliiigs-so, a Tibetan work, 

■■ 173. ■ 

Hphags~pa-hzang‘po-spyod-pa-‘i-S7no7i-l a m 
^gyi riimn-par-hshad-pa hun-tu-bzang- 
po- i dgongs-pa-gsal-bar-hjed-pa-i-rg^janf 
a Tibetan work, 167. 

j Hpag-skes-rab-kyi pha-i' o t-t u*p h y i n-p a 
! bsdud<-pa-'tsliigs-sv-ichad-pa hshugs-BOi 
I a Tibetan work, 176. 

Huart, Mr., 20. 

^iiliya, 270. 

Hnniaynn, Moghul Emperor, 181. 

„ Shah Bahmani; e. 10. 

J. Shah Zalim, e. 10. 

,, ,, „ ofepring of, e. 11. 

Huna coinage, 369 — 870. 

Hunas, the, a people of Tatar ongln, 368, 
Husainabad, mint town, 79. 

Husainpur, town, 182, 191. 

,, village, 202. 

Husain ‘All Hian, 294—296, 306, 316. 

319-325, 328, 336 — 
339, 341, 344, 345, 349, 
e. 29, e. 31, e. 38—39, 
e. 43—45, e. 47—49, e.' 
51,54,57 

his arrival B-t Delhi, 328 — 333. 

„ his campaign at Agrah, e. 44—45. 

his first audience, 336 — 388. 

„ his start from the Dakhin, 319 — 
323. 

marches to Wazirabad, 333— 
336. 

Husain Shah-al-Husaini, Sultan, 111. 
Husenabld mint, coins of, 233. 

Hushang, pr. n., e. 3. 

Sutwa Raj family, genealogical table 
of the, 226. 

„ „ history of the, 178—226. 

' ' . „ in the Ain*i-Akbari, 225. 

,, „ table of landed property 

of the, 203. 

Huyupa, Lama, e. 96. 

H wan -gsze — yellow temple, e. 80. 

Hwen Thsang, Chinese traveller in 
' iudiaj.SO. , , |g? 
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Ibadati Kbana, or House of worship, 51, 
54* 

Ibn-i- ‘Abbas, 270. 

„ „ ‘Abi,270. 

„ „ ‘Omar, 270. 

Ibrahim, pr. n., e. 3. 

*Idgab, the, 298. 

Ijilig, a Tartar noble, resident of Tibet, 
e. 98. 

Ijtihad, Akbar’s, 50. 

IMas Ehan, 299, 322, 323, 329, 332, 
333, 345. 

I^tisas Khin, (grandson of Khan 
Zaman), 321. 

Ilahabad, origin of the name of the 
mint town, 78, 

I mad ttd mulk, Nawab Bahadar, 1. 

‘Inayufe Bano, wife of Eafi-nd-darajat, 
e. 39, e. 42# 

Hnayutullah Khan, Kashmiri, 298 — 303, 
328. 

India of Aurangzeh, by Baba Jadanath 
Sarkar, 241. 

Indpprastba, city, 180. 

Irvine, Mr., 275. 

„ William, Mr: — Later Mughals 
(1707—1803), 287—361, o. 28—61. 

Isa-Ishmael, 67. 

270. 

Isa Qan, account of, 67. 

Isfandiyar, pr. n., e. 3. 

Islamabad, mint, 77. 

Islam Khan. Bada^shi, 302, 304, 331, 
343, e» 36. e. 48. 

Islam Shah, 42. 

„ „ Suri, coins of, 231. 

„ „ „ silver coins of, 234. 

Ismail ‘Adil Sfeah, e. 12. 

Isma'il Qaii Khan, 69. 

Itawa, change in the spelling of, 77. 

Ifcawah, mint, 357. 

rtimad Khan, 318. 

„ „ Gajrati, 69. 

‘Itiqad ^^an, 302, 306, 308, 312—313, 
315, 317—318, 322, 325, 333, 338— 
340, 3^, e. 30. 

I‘fci?am Khan, 299. 

‘Iwaz Khan,, deputy governor of Berar, 
321, e. 36. 


Jabalpur, city, 225. 

Jabir-b-Anaa, 270. 

Jacob van Hporn, pr. n., 275. 
Jadopnr, place, 187. 

Jagat Sinha, Baja, 180. 

Jahandar ghah, 290, 300. 

_ , ^ „ a rare coin ' 24 L. . 


Jabangir, the Moghul Bmperor, 182, 360. 

„ rare coin of, 239. 

„ sword of, e. 50. 

„ Zodiacal coins of, 67. 

Jahangirnagar, Dhakah, mint, 357. 

Jahan Murad Shah, 360. 

Jahanpanah, mint coins of, 233. 

Jahan Shah, e. 67. 

Jah-yul, district, e 98. 

Jai Singh Sawae, Baja, 290, 292—294, 
298, 309, e. 32, e. 34, e. 37, e. 
45, e. 48, e. 68—59. 

,, „ terms made with, e. 56 — 58, 

Jajan, victory of, 305. 

Jalali Kabufcar = Bo^ara pigeons, 267. 
Jalal Khan, 346, 347, e. 10. 

Jalaluddin Firoz Shah, 229. 
j „ „ Muhammad, title of Farru^- 

i siyar, 356, 

Jalesar, place, e. 68. 

Jam'^a district, e. 97. 

Jamal Bal^tiyari, S. 52. 

Jam-chen== district, e. 101. 

Jam-ehung = a sub-district, e. 101. 

James Morgan, CoL, 190. 

Jamnah, river, 288. 

Jamshid, e. 11. 

Jam-yang Choije, a disciple of Tsong- 
khapa, e. 81. 

Jangalbari, family, 68, 59. 

Janghis Khan, his conquest of Tibet, 
e.96. 

Jangyul, country, e. 98. 

Jan Nisar Khan, governor of Khandesh, 
320.’ 

lardine, W. E., Mr., Assistant to the 
Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor- 
i General in Central India, e. 114. 

I Jarif Kfean, Robber chief, 196. 

I Jasn Singh, a zemindar of Kalpi, e, 37. 
j „ „ revolt of, e. 45. 

I Jat. a race, 228. 

! „ campaign, the, 289— 294. 

j Jatesvara, son of Devaditya, e. 26. 

] Jaunpur, mint town, 79. 

I „ city, 226. 

I Jay Mall, Baja, 181. 

Jazira, peninsula, 58 
Jaziyah or Poll tax, 302—304. 

Jetsong khapa, reformer, 122, 142, 143, 
161. 

Je-tsun-Bampa, hierarch, e. 85. 
Je-tsun-mila-ras-pa, 132. 
Je-tsun-mila-ras-pa, the life of, 129, 

** Jhang Ohhub an appellation, 170. 
Jharai, river, 182. 

Jherai, river, 196. 

Jhunsi, dty, 74 
' ' Jilan » retinue, BBS. 

Jiwan Bam, father of Khushbal dand, 
; :- 365 * 
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Ji&syah, poll-ta^c on noB*Mahomedaiis 
reitnposed, 299. 

Jodhpor, oity,.-e. 58. ■ 

Jogeswar Biswas, Baba, 117. 

Jogini, pargana, 186. 

Johnston, J. M. 0., Mr., e. 110. 
Jomokhan, place, e. 85. 

Jones, Captain, 207. 

Jovo Bong-nag, e. 95. 

Joypira, pr. n., 260—261. 

Jnbraj-Shahi, Maharaja Bahadur, 183, 

201 . 

Jugginee Jangle, pargana, 208. 

Jolian Pereira, priest of Satgaon, 53, 54, 
Junagarli, mint at, 238. 

Jiiziya or poll tax, 302. 


Kab-ibn-Malik, 207. 

Kabul, province of,e. 29. 

„ valley, 369. 

Kabul Mahomed, Haj^, 183. 

Kuchwaha, caste, 292. 

Kucmar, pergana, 247. 

Kadcanpa, family, 366. 

Kahanjara, village or mahal, 261. 

Kahdag (Ka*tfaog) monastery, e. 92 — 93. 
Kahlons — ministers, e. 92 
Kahror, Mihira Kala defeated at, 369. 
Kaikaus, father of Hasan, e. 3. 

Kailash, mount, 118. 

Kaiqubad, pr. n., e 3. 

Kaiyumara, pr. n., e. 3. 

Kakrali, village, 280. 

Kakuba, place, 280. 

Kalaouri, or Cedi dynasty, 246. 
Kalakrali, village, 277, 280 — 281. 

Kali Bas Gajdani, pr. n., 57. 

Kaligaon, perganah, grant of, 115. 
Kalimullab, Shah, e. 12. 

Kalir^jar, province of, e. 33. 

Kaiisaffa, place, 114, 

Kalmuk Tartars of Khalkha, e. 85. 

Kalpi, mint, coins of, 233, 234, 

Kalsia, State, in the Panjab, 79. 

Kalliena (or Kalyan), mart, 272. 
Kallyanpore, pergana, 217. 

,, city, 181, 226. 

Kalyan Mall, R4ja, 181, 182, 201, 226. 
Kalyanpur Kuadi, pergana, 182, 192. , 
Kalyan Singh, Maharaja of Patna, 191. 
Kalmng Gyatsho, e 91.. 
KaBisang-Gyatsho, the seventh ^ Balaii 
Bama, theHfe of, 127.' 

KimI, place, 290. 

Kambal^#} a rare coin of, 240. 

Kanarap, district, 260. 

Kamwar m. m ^ 299, 302, ' 

, e. 52.' 


Kanagud, village, 284. 

Kanauj, battle of, 181. 

„ rulers of, 246. 
rKanohagpa, family, 864. 

Kangbi, Chinese Emperor, e. 91 — 92. 
Kangri, mountain, e. 99, 

KangyuT, 119. 

Ksinku (or Gangu) . a Brahman astro- 
loger, e. 1. 

Kans, Raja, 113. 

Kapasia, thana, 59. 

Katrabuh, city, 58. 

Karahkah, place, e. 50. 

Karamnasa, river, A 90. 

Kararabad, mint, coin of. 241. 

Karatoya, river, 60. 

Kar-gyud-pa, sect, 132. 

Kariguda, village, 284. 

Karma, sect, e. 83. 

Karmapa, hierarchy, e. 85, e. 87. 

Karm Cand, 339. 

Karthowli, village, 202. 

Kashtwar, Bajah of, 360. 

Kasi (Benares), 179. 

Kasi Nath Tamuli Phukon*s Buranji, 
referred to, e. 114. 

Katarbal, 59. 

Katak, mint, 357 
Katarmalbazfi, 59. 

Kataya, police outpost, 181. 

Kathiawad, district, 238. 

Kathmandu, 118. 

Katrabuh, 58. 

Kavi Kanfchahar, a title of Vidyapati, 
e. 22. 

Kechogtai Pinchang, census commis- 
sioner of Tibet, e. 100. 

Kedar Bai, of Bikrampur, 61. 
mafi Khan, 77, 289, 290, 292—294, 299, 
316, 331, 343. 

Kha-gangpa, district, e. 100. 

Khairabad Sarkar, 253. 

Khaja Ni^matullah Tabrizi, the envoy 
from the rebel Bahadur GiEni, 
e. 12. 

Khajooraha Tuppa BagaM, village, 201 . 
Khaiatse, a Dard village, 364. 

Khalif *Qthman. 268. 

Khalisah, Biwan of, 299. 

„ « exchequer, 328. 

Khaika, hierarch, e. 85. 

Kham, province, e. 85, e. 89, e. 92. 
Khama Jat, e. 51. 

Khambayat, city, 73. 

Khamdo=» female angels, e. 90. 
Ehams-^gsum chhos~hyi~rgyal^^o- tsong^ 
hha-pa-chhen-pos wzod-pa-i by- 
ang-chhuh Imn-gyi rim-^a-ckhen* 
MO, a Tibetan work, 142, 

' Khanahgad Khan. Hafias-, 302, 349. 

" KhanbaHk, the Tartar city, e. 96, 
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ghan Dan ran, 292, 295*297, 806, 364-. 
ghln Danran (Siwajali A’§im), e. 43. 
;::K’haiideBli, mint, 357* ■ 

Khanda Ka Dhabariyah. 321. 

Khan Jabaii, pr. n., 61, 289, 293, 294. 
lOiaii Jahan, Sayyecl, e. 50. 

Kbanjar or Kabenjar, village, 251, 252. 

Khans,” Eajputs called, 196. 

Khan-wa, river, 187. 

Khan Zaman Khan, 331. 

Kbaqan, of the Epbttalites. 868 — 369. , 
Kharaobpnr, bills of, 191. 

Kharag Dukpa, sub -district, e. 102. 
Kharagpo, district, e. 100, 

Khara Tata, town, e. 89, 

Khari Baoli, a bitter well, 297. 

Kbarostbi inscription on the obverse of 
a Kabapana coin, 228. 
Kbarwar, race, 246. 

Kbeali Bam, Baja, Naib of Kalyan 
Singh, 191. 

Kbeni Karan Singh, Shabi, Maharaja 
Bahadur, 182, 217. 

Kbita Snitanpur, 66. . 

Kbi25xabad, town, 307, 314, e. 42, e. 50. 
Kbizr Khan, Banni (sister’s son of Baud 
man, Bmni), 321, e. 47. 
Kbizrpur, town, 58. 

Khon Barkyeh, e. 94. 

Kbondakors of Bagba, 109. 

Kbrolepa, family, 364, 

Kbrungtin, the last Taming emperor, 
e, 87. 

Khublai, emperor, e. 101, 

Kbublai Khan, the Tartar Emneror, e. 83. 

e. 87, e. 96.' 

Kbndi Munsbi, 1 17. 

Khujistab Al^tar Jalian Shah, the fourth 
son of Bahadur Shall, e. 66. 
Khukukbukto Bitbang, place, e. 84. 
Kbundkar ‘Abdallah, 112. 

Khurasan, the Hnnas at, 368. 

Khurda, in Orissa, 282, 284. 

Kburburwa, village, 201. 

Kbursid. pr. n., e. 3. 

Kbiisbhal Cand, e, 39. 

Kbusru Bagb, 78 
Khwaja Anwar, 263. 

Kbwaja Fariduddin Grarij-i-^akar, Prince 
of Kabul, 270-271. 

Kbwaja. Kalan Danisbmand, 263, 265, 266. 
Kbwajab Muhammad Amin, Kasbmin, 
305. . ; 

Kbwajab Hizamuddin Auliya, 271. 
Kbwaja Kur, 263, 266. 

Kbwaja Qatbuddin Bakbtyar Kaki, 270. 
Kbwaja Hur, 264. - . ■ ' 

j^wajab ‘A^itn, 354, e. 43. 

^wajab Qnibuddin, shrine ofi'e,'. 40. ’ 
‘gbwam gb&h Hur, 267. i , ’ ■ ' f . ^ 
Kbw esbgi. pr. n., -297* ■ v ^ ^ i; - • 


Khyal-ldag'Q'klwrAo^Udhang-plivng dpah 
alyor-lhun-duh-hyi - rnam-thar, a 
Tibetan work, 125. 

Khyin Lotsava, pr. n., e. 95. 

Khyung. district, e. 98. 

Kidara Shah, 369 . 

Kielborn Dr., 282. 283. 

Kin ara Sindiir, 58, 59. 

Kincaid, Col., 54. 

Kitukftbri, place, 307. 

Kinderslay, Sir Bicbcird T,, 224. 

King of Kashmir invaded .‘Issara, 260. 
KzrUlatd. e. 23. 

Kirti PatSk^, e. 23. 

Kittoe, Major, antiquarian, 30. 

Kuyvott, Mr., D. S. P., Saran, 181. 
Kobad, a son of Firuz. 369. 

Koc kings of Kamrup, 60. 

Kodeh, district, e 100. 

Koedali, place, 299. 

Kokala, a Jat freebooter, 289. 

Kokaltash, pr, n., 289. 

,, iOibi, 306. 

Kokonor, lake, e. 84 e. 86. e. 91. 
Kolarian language, e. 62. 

„ riddles, e. 62-- -79. 

Kornoieswar Dewal, temple, e, 17. 
Konebog Gyalpo, Kkon, e. 95. 

I Konebog Gyalpo, Larna. e. 96. 

Kong, district, e. 97. 

Komg’Jam, di.sfcrict, e 102. 

Kongpo, province, c 99. 

Kongpo. place, e 92, 

Kongoda (or Koingoda) place, 283. 

1 Kon-jeh, son of Khon Barkey, e. 94 
Kori, place, e. 50. 

Kosala, (Uiidb), 179. 

Koai, a baiting stage, e. 50. 

Kotab, city, 292. 

“ Kotab ” pice, e. 115, 
bKrasbisbsatnpbelpa, 364. 

Krishna Bhaban, palace of the Mahara- 
ja of Hutwa, 200. 

Krishna Pratap Shabi, Sir, Maharaja 
Bahadur of Alwar, 183, 193, 202. 
Krtya Ghintdmmii^ e. 26, e. 27. 

: Ksalmrata, dynasty, 227. 

: Ksatrapas, western, dynasty of, 227. 

; Kuadi, pergana, 249. 

Kuar Singh, a hunting rebel, 197. 

Kud Bihar, Baja of, 61. 
i Kulmuk Mongols, e. 85, e, 86. 
i Kumirlmafeyas, title of Royal favour, 284. 
I Kumfaharacche, part of a Village, 284. 

! Kuuibhi, mahal, 262, 

Kumbum, the birthplace of Tsong- 
Khnpa, e 91. 

. „ monastery, e. 84. 

, Kumhrawan, pergana, 262. 

Kungab Gyal-tshau, Pandit, hierarch of 
I' S^&ya, 0, 96. ... - ■ 





Knn-7niil-hyen eh'hos^kyi-rrjyol -|)o- dru 
med-od-zer-gyi-g$i(ng‘tho7'-bii‘‘i’>l}shiig 
-hyang-rin - fo-<chhe- i>suyem-shes-hya 
-ha-hs^hugs-m^ a ^[’ibetan work. 159, 
Kang- Lama, 141 . 

KnraolL place, e, 50, e. 52. 

Knrnal Shalii, Maliaraja. Balmdur, 215, 

Knrukslicf.ra (Kainal). 179. 

Ktii^amba, danii MiL^jid at-j 108, li;.L 

Kiisambi, inauKa, 116. 

ICnsiwara, mallas of, 181. 

Knsnmfi Moi-que, Inseriptions? in tlie, JL7. 

Kwan-yin, clie Chinese sainfc. e. S9. 

rKyallapa, family, 364. 

Kya-nga 'tsa (place), 129. 

Kyang-tbag (or l^Iuthag) a. noose, e 94. 

Kyang'-thang-gang, place, e, 86. 

Kya-rijig Tbi^gmeh, a demon, e. 94. 

Kyisho, a district in Tibet, e. 83. 


If 

Lachin Beg, 298.^ 

Lachmi Narairi of Kuc’ Bibar, 61. 
Ladak, place, e, 92. 

Ladakhi kingdom, a iangua^e map of 
1110 , 362 — 367 . 

Lndakld musiOj scales of, 366. 

Lae-lib, the leader of the Hunas, 369. 
Lahore, city, 290, 315. 

Labor, mint, 357. 

Lakhana IJdayaditya, Rapi, 369. 

Lakbia, river, 58. 

Lakbraj regi.ster of the Hiitwa Raj, 201 
.Lakhnttu, Sarcar, 250. 252. 

Lakbnauti, conquest of, 271. 
Laksbimdimr 8armali, e. 17. 
Lakshmisvorn, son of Devaditya, o. 26. 
Lala Shill Bas, Kbatri, 305. 

Lalganj, village, 252. 

La.n )Singh, pr. n., 204. 

,, and two brothers, tj anslation 

of a petition from,, 204. 
Lalpnr, or Bilenaria, 111. 

Lai Shabbaz, 270-271. 

Lama Shab Bung, 118. 

Lament of Bah a Tahir ^ 1. 
Liim-rim-gsoLadehs lam-mchheg sga-ahyed 
yon-tan-gshi-^yur-^ma-che-^ bshuge-sOj 
a Tibetan work, 175. 

Lane Poole, Mr., 238. 

Lan-tsba, characters, 120. 

Lasbkar, mabai or village, 251. 

Lash Karpur, pergana, 111. 

Later Mugbals (1707—1.803), an article, 
by Mr. William Irvine, e. 28— 61*. , 
Latoi-cha, province, e, 98. ' : •' . 

Latoi-lho, distinct, e. 100. 

Latoi-Lhopa, district, e. 99. 

Law, Bwan, 207, 210. 


! Leggett, Mr., 75. 

I Leioton, 55. 

! Leon Grimon, 55. 

; (Le^u-hshi-pa) dko7i‘>niehhog-g'{ium gyirten 

; -at&hiil, a Tibetan work, 134. 

. (Le-^ii-'dang) darn -pa chhos-Jciii-hyung-gnes 
-gsal bar hyed-pa. a Tibetan work. 

; 134 

■ (Le-it-gnyis-pa) stcyn-pa-i-mdzed-pa-hsh nrh 
i pa, a Tibetan work, 134. 

( Le-u-gsnm-pa ) blca-i-hsdu~ha-kliyed-par- 
du-bsltad-pa, a Tibetan work. 134. 

I Levite, or priestly class, 37. 

! Lha-adre-hka-idhanq, a, Tibetan work, 

! 131. 

Lbabzans, a son of Batnakban, e. 91. 

I e. 92. 

i Lbag-ba-ma-padma-cbbog, Lama, 135. 

: Lhagsam, Lama, bis Tibetan GramTuar, 

I 139. ' [e. 102. 

I Lhasa, Capital city of Tibet, e. 80 — 81, 

1 Lihhan&haB, e. 23, 

! Linguistic Survey of India, Beport on. 

i Dr. Grierisoii, 245. 

I List of Ancient Monuments in the Patna 
Division, extract from, 34. 

; Lithang, place, e. 85. 

I Little, Knsanas, the, 369. 
j Lob-pon-shan-ttt de-wa, a Tibetan 
i author, 170. [149, 

i Lobpoii-yug-pa-cben, a Tibetan poet, 

I Loligarb, place, 290. 
j Lo dong, district, e, OS. 

I Lo-pan-hhi-i-thang^ a 'ibbefcau work, 132. 

: Lopsang Cbboe-ki Gyam-tsho, the first 
Pancbhen Lama, 171. 

; Lord Auckland, 195. 

! Losal Kimgah gyan Rin T/ienp — the voln- 
: minons Census Eeport of Tibet, e. 101. 

I Lowe, Mr., 53, 280. 

Lower Kham, province, e. 82. 

Lozang gya-tsbo, pr. n., e. 86—- 89. 
j Lozang Jinpa, Lama, e. 88. 

; Lozang Tagpa~tbe real name of Tseng 
kijapa, e, 81. 

Lu — Ten Thikors^ e. 101. 

Lucas, Major, 192, 205. * 

Lucknow Museum, an abstract of the 
■ rarer. Mughal coins in, 374—375. 
Lung-ston-pa- a m - h rd a - sprod-pa~i~rtsa -ha- 
siim-eh}m-pa441ian-thahs, a Tibetan 
work, 140. 

Lutfabad, mint, 78. 

Lut.fuliah ^au, 300. 

„ „ Sadiq, 321. 

Lynch, Mr. 220. 

m 

I Ma,Ssir44Alamgm, 289, 290, 302. [ 306 . 
I Majdpir-ul-umara^ M, 289—291,299, 302, 
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Mac"Andrew, Major, 250. 

Macdonald, Sir Authony, ht Govr., 198. 
Macdonell, Mr., 220, 

Ma>ckig'gi’chod‘'kyi>chha-lag, a Tibetan 
work, 147. 

Maoblipatan Mint, coin of, 242. 

Macbu (Hoangho) river, e. 99, 

Maclagan, General, 54. 

„ „ bis paper on the Je- 

suit Missions to tlie 
Emperor Akbar, 49. 
Maconochie, Mr., 251. 

Madain, city, 276. 

Madan Singh, yonnger son of SambhajI, 
e. 30. 

Madbal, pergana, 249. 

Madhava, king of Kalinga, 282, 283. 
Madbavaraja, pr. n., 283. 

Madhavendra, pr. n., 283. 
Madhavavarman, pr. n., 283. ^ 
MMhyamika, doctrines of religion, 164 — 
165. 

Magadh (South Behar), 179. 

Mag-jam* districts for military purpose, 
yielding revenue, e. 102. 
Maha-Indrapur, town, e, 55. 
Mahaldirman, 339. 

Mahal Mandu, place, 280. 

Mabamahataka dandesvara, Thakkura of 
Mithila, a note on 
e. 25-27. 

Maharaja, Ajit Singh, 334. 

„ Bahadur, a title, 182. 

„ title of Eoyal favour, 284. 

Mah^ani pf Hutwa, charity and other 
contributions of, 202. 

Maharao BMm Singh, 331, 334, 338. 
Mahasamantas, title of Eoyal favour, 284. 
Mahayana, doctrines of religion, 165, 
172. 

Mahdi Qull Khan, e. 53. 

Maheah Butt Shabi, Babu, 193. 
Mahesvara, god, 283. 

Mahmud ^an, e. 10. 

Mahmud Lodi, 181. 

Mahmud, son of Hasan, e. 4. 

Mahmud, Sultan of Gazni, 2, 

Maisur, tributary state of, e, 31 , 
Maitreya, the coming Buddha, a huge 
. image of, e. 80. 

Majaguda, village, 284. 

„ maharajas of, 179. 

Majhowli, principality, ISO, 184, 
Majma’uUFusaha, 2, 17. 

Majmun Shah, Takiyah of, 342. 
Majnlighar, bund, e. 16. 
Ma^dumari-Jahan, title, e. 11. 
Mal^dum-l-Jahiniya, 270, 

Ma^dumpur, town, ill. 

Ma^dum ^ah Daula “Shahid** (the 


Ma^dum Sahib ‘‘ Shahid ” (the Martyr), 
263—267, 270, 271. 

Makhsum Kabii, 226. 
Malikah-u 2 - 2 ^amiim, “ Queen of the 
age,*’ 360. 

Malik Da’ud, pr. n., e. 8. 

Maiikpur, town, e. 57. 

Mall, title of Eajas, 180. 

Malwa, dynasty, 227. 

„ province, 29, 279. 

Malwah, province, e. 59. 

„ (Ujjain) mint, 357. 

Mamani, festival, 366. 

Mambanos, pr. n., 272, 

Mandurah or Manduriyyah, 280. 

Manda Thannah, 113. 

„ village, 115. 

Mandavi-i-namak, the salt market, 297. 
Mandeshwar, place, 319. 

Mandu, a place in Subah Malwah, 278, 
322, 329, e. 29. 

Mangkhar, district, e. 95, e. 99. 
Mang-Yul, district, e, 99, 

Ma-ni-bka* abum, 129. 

Manikpur, Sarkar, 252. 

Manjhi, people of, 249. 

Manjhowii, village, 35. 

Manjusri, god of wisdom, 175. 

„ „ praises to, 173. 

Manual of M^isalman Nummnatics, 376. 
Manohar, captain of artillery, 343, 
Manohar Jat, e. 48. [e. 102. 

Mansarawara, a sub-district of Tibec, 
„ lake, 118, 137. 

Marahab, place, 191. 

Marahmat ^an, son of Amir Khan, e. 29. 
Ma Einchen Ohog, family, e. 83. 
Marlathang, Sonth, a sub-district of 
Tibet, e. 102, 

Marlathangpa, district, e. 100* 

Marpa Lotsawa, pr. n., 130. 

„ ^ „ biography of, 132. 

Marpoi-ri, hill, e. 88. 

Marries, Mr., his collection of coins, 76, 
Masih-uz-Zlaman, e. 58, 

Masjid-i-Moth, 307, e. 50. 

Masjid Mochijah, place, 298. 

Mas‘udi, pr. n., 269. 

Ma*sum Kabuli, 58. 

Ma^sum Khan, Safawi, 359. 

Matak, place in Assam, 37. 

Matbawa, story of, 248, 

Mathura, town, 288. 

Matrilca or Ma7U0« nymphs, e. 95. 
Matsya (Jaipur), 179. 

MaUya Purdt^am, 272. [274. 

Matthews van den Brouoke of Chinsurah, 
Maues, the line of, 227. 

Maulavi Abdul Wali:— On the Antiquity 
and Traditions of Bbabzadpur. 

. 262. - ' 
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Mauranwanj pargatsa, 252, 253* 

Maarya kings of Magadh, ISO. 

Maxwell, Captain, 190. 

Mayafee, Captain, 190. 

Maynr Bhatt, ancestor of the Bagachin 
Bhiiinhars and Bisen Baipnts, 
180. 

Mazandaran, a Persian province, 359. 
M'CrinclIe : — His Ancient India by 
Ftolemy^ 246. 

Meander, the Bactrian king of Sakala, 
180. 

Mecca, pilgrimage to the city of, 53. 
Mediseval coins, 65. 

Medina, city, 270. 

Meer G-ulam Mnstapha, 213. 

Meer Jammanl, 208. 

Meer Mogul, pr. n-, 208. 

Memorabilia, at the end of the Ain- 
i-Akbari, 50. 

Meru, 120. 

Mesopotamia, province, 270. 

Middleton, Mr., 190, 212, 

Midponpa, pha^spimship^ 865, 

Migmar Tendup, 121. 

Mihirakula, son of Toramana, 369. 
MI-la-Tas-pg.-i‘mgiir-ma^ 180. 

Millett, A. F., Mr., bis Settlement Report 
of Sultanpur, 250 — 262. 
Mindolling, monastery, e. 92. 

Mingling, a Chinese commissioner, e. 
99. 

Mint Lists, two recent, 376—381. 

Mint towns of the Moghul Emperors, 
84r-107. 

Minuch Bihr., pr. n., 3. 

Mir *Abbas, 361. 

Mir ‘Abdus-Salam Islam, Khan, Wazir to 
Shah Jahan, 304. 
Mir Abal, enqa, 302. 

Mirza ‘Abdul Qadir Bedil, 352. 

Mir Azmat-ullah, Belgrami, 352. 

Mir Ba^shi, 302, 320. 

Mirganj Bazar, mart, 249. 

Mir ‘Isa Himmat Khan, 302. 

Mir Jumlah, 186 , 187, 296, 297, 309, 318, 
e. 29. 

„ exiled, 315. 

„ his return to Delhi, 295 — 

298. 

,, his second return to Delhi, 

315—318. 

„ pardoned, 318 — 319. 

Mir Khan 'Alamgiri, e. 30. 

Mir Malik ilusain Khan Jahan,. Kokal- 
tash, 305. 

Mir Muhammad Taqqi, 359. 

Mir Mushrif, 333, 343, ©. 51., 
Mir^Sarwar, 361. 

Mir JToznk** Chamberlain, 304* 

Mirza ‘Abdul Bahim Khan, 68, 69. , 


Mirza Asghari, brother’s son of Keku- 
siyar, e. 48. 

„ ‘Aziz Koka, 68, 69. 

„ Bahmanyar, Siibahdar of Delhi, 
302. 

„ Ja‘far, 360. 

„ Khan, 297. 

„ Man’s district, 208- 
„ Muhammad, pr. n., 289, 291, 293. 
294,296,301,302,355. 
Mirzapore, city, 190. 

Mirza Rustam, 305. 

“ Missionaries to the Moghul .an 

article in the Calcutta Review 
for January 1886, 49. 

Missione al Gran Magor, 54. 

Miir Sen, a Kagar Brahman, e. 34*— 35, 
e. 47-49. 

Moamaria, people, 37. 

Mohesh Dutt, petition of, 213. 

„ Thakur, pv. n., 225. 

Mon, a royal fanaily, 365, e. 94. 

Mongolia, country, e. 84, 

Monlam Ohenpo, the annual prayer- 
meeting of Lhasa, e. 81, e. 88, 
e. 89. 

Montgomerie, the Settlement Ofldcer of 
Saran, 193. 

Monthly Synchronism, table of, 71. 
Monzah, a princess, e. 94. 

Mora Hill Cave, 34. 

Mora, lake, 32. 

Moran, language, 36. 

Mora Tal ka Pahar, 32- 
Moses Crawford, Major, 190. 

Moti Masjid, damage to the, e. 46. 
Mtha-gtad me-yi-gzer-hu-shes-'bya'Waj a 
Tibetan work, 145. 

Mu, family, e. 94. 

Mu’azz, 270. 

Mu’azzan Khan, a jaraadar, 320. 
Mu*a;ffi-ibn-Jabal, pr. n., 269—271. 
Mubarak, 51, 56. 

„ Khan, e. 10. 

Mubariz-ul-mulk, title, 309, 325. 
Mudkataya Bag, 187. 

Mughal Emperors, coins of, 235, 374. 

„ „ some rare coins of, 

239—244. 

Mughalparah, public sarae in, 342. 
Muhammad, eldest son of Hasan, e. 4. 
Muhammad I, the o:ffspring of, e. 6. 
Muhammad II, the offspring of, e. 7, 
Muhammad IT, bin Farid, 232. 
Muhammadabad, city, 226. 

Muhammad Adil, three silver coins of, 
236. 

Muhammad Akbar, prince, e. 33. 

Amin. KBan, 296/298, 304, 

. ' ■ 322, 826, 334, 341, 345, 

' ©.'28;, e. 38, e. 44* ^ 
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‘Mnhainmadj Ms retmii from Malwa, ' 
326—328. 

,, As^ar, e. 33. 

‘Aziz Mirza, Maulavi, first 
Talnkdar of Bid, 0 . 9. 
j, Ba^tyar, 271. 

„ bin Qasim, 268. 

„ bin Tagblaq, e. 1 — 2. 

„ „ „ coins of, 66, 373. 

„ ,, j 5 struck in 

memory of bis 
father, 230, 

Mubammadi gate of the Narufila fortress, 
inscription on the, e. 7. 
Muhammad BlMn, e. 10. 

„ ,, Bangash, e. 37, e, 45. 

„ Mah,302. 

j, Mu‘aM?am, prince, 305. 

„ Murad Kashmiri, soddenrise 

of, 304-309, 

» Kban. 304—310. 

Mul^ammadnagar, mint town, 80, 
Muhammad Rafiq, 110, 

„ Ulzsb^ e, 30. 

„ Sanjar. son of Baud, e. 6. 

„ Shah, 360, e. 55—56. 

,, „ rupee of, e. 113. 

„ ^azi, 117. 

„ Yar ^an, 302, 328, 354. 

Muhkam Singh, Kajah, 291, e. 48. 
Mu’imuddin Oishbi, shrine of, e. 56. 

„ Husain, a reputed son of 
Prince Akbar, 319, 320. 
Mu*inul Islam, 112. 

Mu*izznddin Jahandar Shah, prince, 306. 

,, Kaikubad, 229. 

Mujahid Shah, e. 5. 

Mukden, capital city, e. 87. 

Mu® is San, 343. 

Mulchtar-Khan, Subahdar of Agrah, 
289. 

. Muktanath. temple of, 118. 

Alulla, a title, 181. 

Muller, 0., 273. 

Multan, mint, 357. 

Muitifat ]^an, 302. 

Mumbai, mint town, 81. 

Mnminabad, town, e. 57. 

Mandarl dialect, e. 62, 

Muu*im Elhan, Diwanto Prince Mu’^azzam, 
305,343. 

MunHlchah-nl-liibdh, 242, e. 1, e. 2, e. 4. 
Muntakhahut Tawarihh, 232, 278, e. 2. 
MurSdabSd, chaklah, 294. 

„ faujdar of, 314. 

„ faujdarship of, 0 . 30. 

Murad Ba^sh, copper coinage of, 73. 
Murdhabhisikfca, caste, 178* 

Murid 

Murray’s Discoveries in Asia, 64. 
Murshidabad, mint, 357, 
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Murshidabad, coins of, e. 109— 111. 

„ „ town, 116. 

Murshid Quli faujdar of 

Mathura, 289. 

Murtaza Khan, 347. 

Musa, 61. 

Musa Dembn, wife of Namlha Yu-ring, 
e 94. 

Musafirul Islam, 112. 

Mustafa- abad, mint town, 80. 

Muta'mad Khan, 305, e. 48. 

Muthug (or Kyang-thug), a noose, e, 94. 
Muth Madho Chowchufea, village, 201. 
Muzaffar, 226. 

Mnzafiar II, the last Sultan of Gujarat, 
238. 

Muzafiargarh, district, 79. 

Muzaffarul Islam, 112. 
Myur-hyon-smon-tshigs-thugS’Tje - mdren^ 
hyed‘gyO’-ha>i-utpala-i phreng^ha shen- 
hja-la-hsMigs-sOi a Tibetan work, 158. 

Kagarcain, town, 276 — 280. 

Kagarchin, city, 279. 

Nagendra Hath Gupta: — his articlqi on 
Yidyapati Thakur, e, 20. 
HTagpur, mint town, 81. 
]Yagnmchch0npo^l4il. 

Nagsonkor, capital of, e. 19. 
]SFag-imng-chhoS‘hi-Gya-Tsho-yang»c hen* 
Kvem^pa^-i-de, a Tibetan work, 
141. 

Hfag-wang^Lob-Zang-Gya-tsho, the fifth 
Dalai Lama, the life of, 122. 
Hag-wang Lozang Gyatsho, e. 88. 

Mahan (Sirmur state), 230. 

Nahapana, copper coinage of, 227. 
Nahapana, the great Ksaharata Satrap, 
■ 272. 

Nahar Khan, 311, 312. 

„ „ Hansawi, e. 43. 

Najan-uddm ‘Ali Khan, 338, 347. 
Namakin, an epithet of Qasim Klian. 
302. 

Kambanos, pr. n., 272. 

HTamdar, pr. 11 ., e. 3. 

Namgyaling, monastery, 0 . 92. 

Hfamgyal Ta-tshang, monastery, e. 84. 
monks of, e. 90, 

Hfamkha Zangpo, a ruler of Tibet, ©. 81, 
Nam lha** heavenly gods, e. 94. 

Namlha Ohyiring, e. 94. 

„ Waseh, e. 94. 

- „ Turing, ©. 94# 

Nam-tsho (lake Tengrinor), e. 99* 
Nandi, Jat, sons of, e. 37. 

Nangso Latog-pa, district, e. 98. 
Nan-tsho, province, e. 84. 

Narain Singh, EiJ4, 191* 
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Narasimha. Gupta Baladitya, of Magadha, | 

369. ' ^ ' ’ 

Narbada, river, 329. 

Narelab, place, 297, 299, 

Narban, place. 226. 

,, people of, 249, 

Namala, fortress in Berar, e. 7. 
Nar-Narayan, 61 
Nar-iiol, place, 297. 

Narsingpur, town, 284, 

Narnguda, village, 284. 

Narwar, town, 52, 292. 

Nasrulianagar, mint town, 81. 

Nasbiirna, 53, 

Nasir, pr. n., e. 3. 

Nasir ^an, Governor of Kabul, 326* 
Nasiruddin, title of Rosban Akhtar, e. 56. 

„ Eban, Irani, 322. 

„ Mahmud I. coin of, 381. 

„ Muhammad Shah II, e, 6. 

Na^irud Dunya Wad Din, 111. 

Nasir-ullah ^an, 304. 

Na.srat Shah, two coins of, 233, 

Nasunta, 53. 

Nath Mall, son of Bhukan Mail, e. 47. 
Nator, Rajas of, 110. 

Navan agar state, 238. 

Nawafo Anliya, 343. 

Nawabganj, pergana, 253. 

Nawab Gbaziuddin Kban. 334. 

Nawab Qudsiyab begum, e. 57. 

Nawarah, a kind of boat, 316. 

Naya Kiliah, Fort of the Hutwa Raj, 
183. 

Nekusiyar, pr. ii., e. 32—35, e. 38, e. 48, 

„ escape of, e. 45. 

„ makes overtures, e, 38. 

„ proclaimed at A gra , e. 32 — 36. 

„ surrender of, e. 48 — 50. 

Ne-nin, tbe abbot of, e. 82. 

Nevill, H. R : — Mabals in Sarkar 
Lakhnau, 250. 

Ngagwang Lozang Gya-tsho, tbe Dalai 
Lama, e. 86 — 87. 

Ngab-Dag, territory, o. 99. 

Ngab»ri, tableland, e, 92, e. 94, e. 102. 
Ngab-ri-kar-sum, territory, e. 99. 
Ngan-tig, place, e. 85. 

Ngan-tse-thang, mountain, e. 95. 
Nicholson, R., Mr., 65. 

Nijabat ‘Ali Khan, 335. 

Nik Kardar, pr. n., e, 3. 

Nikli Tbaua, 59. 

Nib-ma, sect, e. 82. 

Nisgayb, village, 251—252. . 

Nipm ^ab, e. 11. 

Nipmuddin, 54. 

Nipmuddm Ahmad, e. 2, e. 12. 
Nipsn-ttl-xaulk, 294, 314, 315, 318, e* 28, 

0. 29, e. 33, e. 34, e, 45,. 
0.56. ' - ' — 


Nokes, Captain, 190. 

Nolakba, mother of Daud Shah, 61. 
Nooi— cboo, Pandit, a Tibetan grammar- 
ian, 138. 

North Lakbimpur, 259. 

Nowgong, town, 259. 

Nab, pr. n., e. 3. 

Nuralhag, bis Zahdatut Taii'driM} S6. 
i NCirg.al (Niirkal) mint, in Bijapur pro- 
j ' vince, 240'— 241. . 

5 Nurbat, village, 191. 
i Nur Jaban, a shawl of, e. 50. 

; Nur Qutb-i-‘Alam, saint, 113. 

I Nurul ‘Arifin, 112. 

I Nusberwan, pr. n., 276. 

! Niisin, pr. n., e. 3. 

I Nusrat ^nh, king. 113. 

1 Nusrat Yar Kban. 292. 
i Nya-lam, boundary between Nepal and 

■ Tibet, 129. 

Nyang-ston-hhm^tshang-p a - hlo^gv o .&• - 

mMiog-gi-rdo-rJe-i-mam'^thar, a 
Tibetan work, 126. 

. O 

Od-gsal-rdwgs-pa-chhmi^^o-i-hhi'igs-chhod 
•4a’hu*i‘glu-dhyanii-iiada-mii-'7m* 
lus^myur-^ d it~ Igrod-pa-i- tsahldan^ 
m’kha-lding’gsliog-flabs^ a Tibe- 
tan work, 136. 

CEleutb Mongols, e. 85 86. 

01, a place, e. 52. 

Old Butch hatchments in Chirmirah 
Church,^* a short note on tbe, 274* 
^Omar, Khalifa, 287. 

Onkurial Sapkaran Das, banker, e. 116. 
Oomatoomoni, island, e. IQ. 

Oonnkhan, a census commissioner of 
Tibet, e. 101. 

I .0-rgyen-pad-ma-jbuug ne, pr. n., 151. 

I O’Vgyen padmas mzad-pa-i hha-thang 
; hsdud-pa bshugs so, a Tibetan 

j work, 152. 

[ Origin of the Musalmans of Bengal, 113. 

i 

: ' ' p ■ 

I 

I Pabna, district, 262, 
j Pachlak, pergana, 217, 249. 

I Padma, river, 268. 

Padma-Satnbbava, pr. n., 130, 
BMshdndmdh, 289. 

Pagsam-joumng, Tibetan bistoi*y, e. 93. 
Pahar 226. 

Pakar dsin-pa Te-^es Gyatsbo, e. 91. 
Pakor«w meadow, 865, 

.Pakorapa, pba-sptws/wp, 364. . ’ 

Palam, place, 307. 

■ Palas, dynasty, 246* 

Paiden Magzor, Tibetan goddess^ 157. 
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Faljor Eabdan, 120. 

„ Eabtauj 141. 

Palwal, place, 291—292. 

Panar, rivers 60. 

P^nobal (Eobiikhand), 179. 

Pancben Ltlngrig Gya-tsbo of Tasbil- 
biOinpo, e. 82. 

PaBchhen Lama, of Tasbi Lbnnpo 
monastery, 123, 

Pancben Ye{jes-tse, bierarob of Tasbil- 
bnnpo, e. 82. 

Pandoal factory, e. 26. 

Pandnab, town, 117. 

Panipat, Battle of, 181. 

Pankhapali, village, 202. 

Paramesvara Jba, a learned Pandit of 
Mitbila, e. 26. 

Firashara^ Grhya Sutra^ 199. 

Pargifcer, P. E., 248. 

Pariar, pergana, 253. 

Parmeahwar Doyal bis article on an 
ancient cave and some 
ancient stnpas in the 
district of Gaya, 30. 

Par-pon, 141. ^ 

Parsram Snknl, pr. n., 201, 

Partab Bar, a Bengali Portuguese, 53. 
PartafogunJ, pergana, 253. 

Pasenadi, a contemporary of Buddha, 180. 
Patkai, place, 37. 

Patkuar, 62. 

Patna, city, 275, 296, 

„ Hint at, 79, e. 109. 

Patnab *Azimabad mint, 295, 357, 
Pa-n-tan-bu, a general, e, 97. 

Pava, Mallas of, 181. 

Peking, Tsongkhapa visits, e. 80. 
Perdowna, Eai Sabebs of, 185. 

Ferivlmi the name of an Andhra king in 
the, 272, 

Pertabgarb, place 258, 269. 

Pertabgbur, site of the ancient city 
Pretappur, e. 18. 
Perusobx, pr. n,, 53. 

Peshawar, city, 326. 

„ mint town, 79. 

Pesb^anab, Fort, 335. 

Pbagmoda, district, e. 98, e. 102. 

Pbagpa, Lama, e. 83, e. 98. 

Pbagpa Zangpo, a Tibetan author, 177. 

3 , prayer of, 176. 

Pbalgu cave, 35, 

„ river, 34. 

Pbanba, family, 365, ^ 

Pba‘sptin= father-brothers, 364. 

Philips, Mr., 56. 

Pbobrang Marpo, the red palace, e, 89. 
Pbodaug Marpo, palace, e. 88. 
Pbog-modu, monastery,, e. 100. 

Pbola Tbiji, General, e. 92. 

Pihleebwari, Queen, e. 114,.,, . . ; 


Phun-tsbog Namgyal, pr, n., e. 85. 
Pimeuta, 60. 

Pingwau, mabal, 252, 

Pippala tree, the, in Buddha Gya, 31 — 32. 
Plots, continuation of, 298 — 302. 
Po-lo-ki-pot, or Pragbodhi mountain, 
31. 

Ponglen, a' Mug-jam, e. 102. 

,, a sub-district of Tibet, e. 102. 
Ponpoiri, hill, e. 95. 

Popham, 190. 

Population of Tibet, e. 101, 

Popular outcry against Ajit Singh, 
e. 31—32. 

Porbandar, State, 238. 

Potajia, place, 263. 

Potala, the Dalai Lama’s residence at, 
120 . 

„ hill, 122, e. 84, e. 87. 

Potala Giri, hill, e. 89. 

Potala, Sho, place, 144. 

Powell, Captain, 191. 

Praghbodhi cave, Fa Hien’s description 
of, so, 31. 

„ mountain, 31. 

Prajapatisvamin, pr n., 282, 284. 
Frajmpdramitd^ 173. 

„ commentary on, 164. 

„ eight thousand stanzas 

,5 of, 169. 

„ poetical rendering of, 

176. 

„ resume of, 156, 

Pramatheswari Shah, Begum, e. 114. 
Prasanua Kumar Tagore, e. 27. 
Pratabpur, town, 269. 

„ city, the Capital of Arimutta 

Kaja, e. 16. 

„ Baja of, 268. 

Pratapa Baja, 259. 

Pretapuri, monastery of, 118. 

Prince Akbar, rebel son of ‘Alamglr, 
320. 

Prince Farochsier, 275. 

Prinsep, James, 370. 

Privy council judgment on the appeal 
ofBabu Birpratap Shahu, 223 — 
225. 

Progress of Events at Delhi, 323 — 326. 
Puar, dynasty of Bajas, e, 116. 
Pulindasena, pr. n., 28k 
Pulunka monastery, 120* 

Purang, district, e. 99. 

„ monastery, e. 102. 

Purbandar (Aurangzeb’s mint), e. 108— 
109. 

Furu^a Farik^a^ e. 23, e. 27. 

Purwa tashii, 252, 

Pa^yamitra, the general of the last 
, Maury a King, 180. 

' Puliya, Tbaknra of, 1,10. , 
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Pyoda««a Tibetan AgHcaitnrist family, 
e. 101. 

Pyopa= Agricultural people, e. 100. 

Q 

Qabalpur, 280. ■ ■ ■ 

Oldir Pad EZbaa, 346. 

Qamr-ud-ditt Kban. 328. 

Qandajhar, in Afghanistan, 276. 
Qasba-i-Bagba,. ■ 111. 

Qasim gban, Natnakin, 302. 

Qqtbuddin Khan. 57. 

Qutbulraulk, 294—302, 307—319, 322— 
328, 335—346, e. 29. e. 38— 
40, e. 44, e. 48, e. 54. 

„ attempt to seize, 311. 

„ starts with the Emperor, 

from Delhi to Agra, e. 50. 

■" * •■/.'"•"It,.,." 

Eab blonpa, pha-spunship, 365. 
Rab-tsun-pa, monastery, e. 100. 

Badeng, place, e. 84. 

Eadif, pr. n., 51. 

Eah'ud-darajat, 346. 

„ „ mint of, 80. 

„ „ coin of, e. 41. 

„ ,, deposition and death of, 

e.40. 

„ „ (1719), events connected 

with his accession, 
6. 28—31. 

j, „ family of, e. 42. 

„ ,j reign of, e. 41. 

jj >» Sayyad^s conduct to- 

wards, e. 38—40. 
Eah^ud-daulah, e. 40. 

„ „ his accession, e. 42. 

,, „ illness and death of, 

e. 62—64. 

„ „ length of the reign of, 

e. 41. 

,, „ coins of, e. 54 — 55. 

„ „ family of, e. 65, 

„ „ accession of, e 42. 

Eafi*ush*8han, prince, 346, e. 42, e. 52. 
Raghuji Bhonsli, 185. 

Eaghunath Soohool, pr. n., 202. 
Raghunandan Thakur, pr. n., 225. 

Eai Bareli, district, 21, 251, 252. 

„ silver .coins of, 376. 

,, settlement report of, 250— 

251. 

Eaji A jit Singh, 324, 325. 

„ Baidyanath of Dinajpur, 115. 

„ Ba^t Mall, 328, e. 30. 

,, Bhim Singh, 336. 

„ BH^mafca’s temple, 257. 

„ Birbal, title of Mibr Sen^ ©. 35. 


Eaja Gaj Singh, Harwari, 338. 

„ Jai Singh, 821, 326, 335, 341, 
349. 

Eajah Jai Singh Sawae, Governor of 
Malwa, 304. 

„ Muhkana Singh 321, 338. 

„ Ratn dand, 328. 

„ Sahu, Mahratta, 319, 320, 340. 

„ Kans, 113. 

Eajaputra, title of royal favour, 284. 

Eaja Ram, chief, 289. 

Eajatceranginlf 246, e. 22. 

Eaj Bhats, hereditary bards, 181. 
Eajendra Pratap Shahu Kumar, 219, 220. 
,, „ of Hutwa, 192, 

202 . 

Eajshihi, on some Archaeological remains 
in the district of, 108. 

Ralph Pitch, 60. 

Ealang, place, e. 100. 

Ealupa, family, 364. 

Eamdatta, son of Ganesvara, e. 27* 
Eamba, town, 119. 

Ram Bakhsh Singh,' 250. 
Eamchandrapore, battle of, 184. 
Eamnarayan Svami, 197. 

Eampur, city, 81. 

„ Boalia, city, 115. 

Ranabhita, pr. n., 283. 

Eana Pratap of Udaipur, 61, 

Bander, port, 239. 

Eang-jung-Dorje, Lama, the life of, 135, 
Eangpur district, statistical account of, 
268. 

Eanjit Singh, the Lion of the Punjab, 
199. 

Eannaq, pr. n., 51. 

Eanstambha, town, e. 26. 

Eao Budh Singh, 335, 336. 

Rao Mardan Singh, 250. 

Eapson, E. J., 229. 

Rasa, district, e. 100. 

Rasa-na-kor, district, e. 100. 

Eatan Chand, Baja, e. 28, e. 31. 

Ratan Narain, Pandit of I)elhi, 229. 
Rabhor, Raja Bahadur, 290, 

Ratuapura, capital, 259. 

Ratna ^Talai Khan, e, 88. 

Ratn Cand, Eaja, 299 — 301, 324, 347. 
Ratal king, 178* 

Ravenscrofb, Mr., 205. 
Bdo-rjesems-pa^i-so-ao-i-mgon hsod-nams- 
mchhog-ldan-hstan^pa^i* r gy al * 
mtshen^spal-bzang^po^ i^r na m • 
thar^ a Tibetan work, 124. 
Bds'’Tje*i’glu>i'-dkar-chhagdegspar^djkod‘pa 
gsuTig.-mgur, a Tibetan work, 162. 
UdsogB^chlien gsol-adebs^rtsa-gstim- gs cl • 
adehS‘haT'do4-gdams-pa-hmgs<->l}a - 
hchas hshvt^s^so, a Tibetan work, 
163. r - ■ 
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Mdzogs-cJiheTi^pa-rang’-abymg rdo»rje4» 
rnam-thaTi a Tibefean work, 135, 

'Bd%ogs~pa-c}ihen-po hlong- chhen-suying- 
thig-gisngon'-agro-ikhrid^yig dTcwm^ 
hza7hg^hlama4-shah4ung, a Tibe- 
tan work, 142. 

Bdzogs-pa^chhen'po-sems-uyid - mng-grol - 
skor-gsum^dang dhun hyed*don~ 
Mbrid-hchas-hshugs so, a Tibetan 
work, 161. 

Eeliatsek, Mr. 49'. 

Kenewal of intrigues against the Say- 
yads, 294 — ^295. 

Rennel, Major, 268. 

Renneii, Ms map of Hindustan, 81. 

Renoudat, Mr. 269. 

Return of Mir Jumla to Delhi, 295 — 
298. 

Bgya-gar^yuhgyi-ruga-sgra i-rgyal-po de^ 
la sres^ajig-rten-dhang-phyug 
la des sTim^rje-chhos^-hyi rgyal-po-la- 
sJm^laTis laS’jo<‘ho-thugs-rje’Chhen~ 
po>i’dar- Ichog^gi-phan-yon’-shus^dOTi- 
mdor^hsdm-hshugs^so, a Tibetan 
work, 163. 

RgyaUha-guyis^pa-rje’-htsun-pa-tsong’-hha - 
pa^chhen-poda-thugs-^rje-bslccd- 6a« i- 
gsol-adehs-hyin- rlabs - myur - cjad- 
ches-'tya-ha-hshugs so, a Tibetan 
work, 169. 

Rgyal-ha hhyah-hdag-rdo, rje-a cliha%g^ 
clihm»po-idam-gyi*ri7n-pa-gsang^ ha 
Icun-gyi gnad-rnam^par-phye’^ba, a 
Tibetan work, 141. 

EgyaUhrugan lag-len gnmig-gi Ide-u-mig, 
a Tibetan work, 161. 

BgyaUgshi-Jchro^usgmb dhyil-rin-po-clilie-' 
i-gter-mzod, a Tibetan work, 160. 

Bgyal-po^hha^i-thang, a Tibetan work, 
131. 

Egyal-po-srong-htsen sgam^po-i-hka^abrnn, 
a Tibetan work, 129. 

Bgya-nag*shag^zlog*eheS’hya» ha” i - gmns 
hshiigs-so, a Tibetan work, 168. 

Riebardson, Mr., CoHr., Saran, 195. 

,, R. J., Ms letter to E. A. 

Samuells, 219. 

BdgS‘dang>dhyil - ahkor - Tcun-gyi - Jchyab- 
bdctg - rdo-rje - achhung-blo-gsal-rgya- 
mthsho’-lgrags-pa- rgyal-mtshen-dpal - 
bzang^o-i-rnan-thar, a Tibetan 
■ wotk, 127. ' „ ‘ 

Mg Teda Bamhitd, 246. 

Rinohen Pung-pa, ruler of Tsang, e. 83— 

‘ ^ 

Bingnode, place, e. 115. 

Mydzvs^Balaim, 62, 113. 

Rim B^^dhr»'289, 290. 

Knl the ' Ajcnii of Sasseram, 

Masf. 

Quli Rl^ §a]u‘2* 



B%a7n''dag-hde^cJi}ie7i-shing»g i « S7non»lam<^ 
rlag-a-syas-7ndzad-paohslmgs, a Ti- 
betan work, 167. 

Bge“hst7m-7nv’la’raB‘’pa'‘i’7'na7n~tUaT, a Ti* 
betan work, 130. 

B>je-bstmi-‘Sg7'ol^7na-i-gd‘ung ah od-^hshugs^so, 
a Tibetan work, 174. 

Bje'>ra7ig-‘hywig~7'dO’rjcS'7ndzad-‘pa*i’gdo7i‘>! 
tshogs-dgoi-ma^dangs-hdag’drug-^shijor^ 
7ni-hsJcyod-rdo^rjeS‘7ndzad-pa~i - gdaTi- 
thag-gchig-‘7na-gchad^tshigS“bchad~ma^ 
dang-gnyis’-gah- sprad-nas - lus - shym 
danyhstah-pa-hya’^tshul-hltas - chhog - 
ndon-bsrigs-sa^bkod, a Tibetan work, 
149. 

Bje’tsong‘lcha-‘pa4-7'na7yi-thar, a Tibetan 
work, 122. 

Robertson, Dr. William, 269. 

Rodgers, Mr., 239. 

„ 0. J., 64. 

„ his “Catalogue of Lahore Mu- 
seum,” 303. 

Rodolfo Acquaviva, Father, 51. 

Rogier Berenaart, pr. n., 274. 

Rohilkhand, province, 247- 
Roshan Al^tar, prince, e. 55. 
Roshan-ud-daulah Zafar Rhan, e. 28. 
Ross, Mr., 191. [189. 

„ the Revenue Chief of Patna, 
Rubshu, dialect of, 364. 

Ruhullah Khan, 349, e. 58. 

„ Khan III, e. 44, 

Ruknabad, subah, 326. 

Riipa, pr. n., 291, 294. 

Rup Lai, e. 47. 

„ Kayath, brother of Hiralai, e. 34. 
Rustam, pr. n., e. 3. 

,, (Tang, title, 325, 

S 

Sa‘adat AH Khan, Nawab of Awadh, 74, 
Sabipa sNumpa, family, 364. 

Sad, pr. n., e. 3. 

Sa^dabad, town, 289, e. 45, e. 58. 
Sadarpur, pergana, 253. 

Sadat Khan, 314, 321, 343, 344. 

father-in-law of Shaistah 
Khan., e, 30, 

„ table of descent from, 359. 
Sadharu, river, e. 19. 

Sadhaurah, place, 81, 290. 

Sadiya, a place in Assam, 254, 257. 
Sadr-un-nissa, head of the harem of 
Rafi“Ud»darajat, e. 39. 

Sadullah Khan. 299, 343. 

„ „ Ohauk of, 344. 

Safdar, pr, n., 361. 

S&Sn, e. 33, e. 36—37, e. 4S. 

Sage, Isaac, 207. 

I' 'Sahaipw?,, . , , ' . “ 
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Sabam, pr, b., e. 3. 

Sahibab, Niswan, S06. 

Sa^id Qnli Khan, Qul, 325# 

Saifnddin ‘Ali ]^an, 320, 339, e. 30, 

Saif nil ah KMfty'e* '28* ■ 

,, 5 , Baldishi, 343> 

“ Sailana ” pice, e. 115. 

Sailodbhava, dynasty, 282. 

„ the revised genealogy of 
the, 283. 

Saint Milai'pa, religious hymns of, 130. 
Sainyabhita, pr. n., 282, 283. 

„ 11,283, 

Saivasa7*vasva‘Sara, e. 2B. 

Saiya Devi, goddess, stone image of, 183. 
Saiyid Ibrahim, 58. 

,, Jalalnddin Husain Bo^ari, 270. 

„ Tafazzul Husain Sabeb, 108. 
Sakala, an ancient province in Baniab, 
180. 

S'aka, princes of Northern India, 227. 
S'akra Sinba, father of Baja Hara Sinha, 
e.26. 

S'akya, district, e, 97, e. 100. 
S'akya-muni, Lord, image of, e. 100, 
S^akya Yeges, pr. n., e. 80. 

S'akya Zangpo, Ponchen or Chief Gover« 
nor of Tibet proper, e. 96, e. 99, 
e. 100, 

Salabat Klian. 304, e. 58. 

„ Sayyad, e. 44. 

Salam, pr. n., e. 3. 

Sa^lam^gyurnain-hshag theg-gsv.m-^mdzes'^ 
rgyen shes-hya-ha hshugs so, a Ti* 
betan work, 165. 

Sale, Mr., the tratislator of the Ouran, 
276. 

Salemgarh, town, 202- 
Salempore, pergana, 180. 

Salimi coins, on the dates of the, 68, 
Samandar Khan, e. 32, e. 35, e. 48. 
Samantas, title of royal favour, 284. 
Sambhalx, wife of Amin-ud-Din, 289. 
Samding, monastery, e. 92. 

Saxnhowti Tewaiy, pr. n., 203. 

Samuells, Edward Alexander, Mr., his 
order on the petition of Ma- 
haraja Chattardhari Singh, 
217—218. 

Samoy, village, 191. 

Samsamiiddaulah, 298, 301, 314, 317, 318, 

, .,.383,343,©. 29., 

„ Khan Daurin, 290, 

©. 44. 

Samudra Gupta, ooina of, 65. 

Sam, -ye, district, e. 100. 

Sarny 0 , monastery at, 130* 

Bandanas pr. n., 272. 

Sandares, title, 272. 

Sangphu, sect, e, 83. _ . 

Bangram Shahi, Maharaja Bahadur, I20h 


8ang-rgyeS'-shdhya-t}iab'‘pci'‘ i • shyes • Tabs-> 
^ sum-chusohsMy a Tibetan work, 
128. 

Sang$-rgyes-shahya-t}iuh‘‘pa4*s'kyes - mhs - 
hrgya-dang*hTgyed, a Tibetan work, 
129, 

Sangye-Gyatsho, e, 88, e. 90 — 91. 

Sani, pr. n., e, 3. 

Sanjar Khan, 291, 292, e. 36. 
S’ankaravarman, of Kasmir, 246. 

Sauki, pr. n., folower of Kokala, 289. 
Sansanx, village, 289. 

Santalx, dialect, e. 62. 

8aptd Batndhm^a^ e. 25. 

Sarada Charan Mitra : — His note on the 
Mahamahataka Candesvara Thak- 
ura of Mithila, e. 25 — 27. 

Sarae Allahwirdi Khan, place, 298, 332. 
336. 

Sarae Badli, place, 308. 

Sarae Mihr Parwar, 331, 341. 

Sarae Moth, place, 332. 

Sarae Satul, place, 341. 

Saraganes, the elder, 272. 

Saraju, river, 245. 

Sarajupari Brahmins, 247, 

Saran, district, 245, 

Saraswati, river, 179, 

Sarat Chandra Das, Bai Bahadur, 1X8. 

„ „ his article on Tibet 

under the Tartar 
Emperor of China in 
the i3th Century 
A.D., e. 94— 102. 

,, „ his article on the 

hierarchy of the 
Dalai Lama (1406— 
1745), e- 80—93. 

Sarbuland Khan, 297, 309—311, 314, 325, 
326, 331, 341, e. 29. 

„ ,, recalled to Court, 309— 

311. 

Sarein, pergana, 251 — 253. - 
Sarkar, Jadunath, reference to his book 
** India of Auranseh, ’* 241 — 242. 
Sarkar Katrabuh, 59. 

Sarma Choit the new tenets of Dogmi, 
e. 95, ■ , ' . 

Saron or Sarwan, village, 253. 

Sarosi, place, 253. 

§a‘§a, pr. n., e, 3. 

Saspola, in the Indus valley, 364. 
Sassanian kingdom, 368. 

Satag, district, e. 102. 

Satanpur, village, 251. 

Satirah, town, 320. 

Satgaon, mint, coins of, 233—234. ^ 

Sati bibxr Khal, 265. 

Saurat (Saurastra) country, 6. 26. 

Sayyad ‘AH ’ 

■ ■ " ■ „ ' Amir Khan, "302. ■■■ ■ " 
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8B>yys,d Amit KbA n *Ulwi, 301. 

„ Asadullah (Hawab Auliya), 321. 
5 . Bilawar ‘Ali Khan, 344. 

,, Fathullah Eban, 297. 

,, Ghairat Khan, 331, 335. 

Hasan Khan, e, 37. 

„ Hussain ‘AH Khan, 312, 345. 

„ Kh an ijahan, 302, 3X1, 335, 345* 

„ MnzaSar Khan, Khan Jahan, 292. 
„ Hajmuddm ‘Ali Kh&n, 316, 325, 
335. 

Sayyads, take possession of the palace, 
338-341. 

„ their condncfc considered, 352 — 

353. 

Sayyad Salabat ]^an, 313, 343, e. 30. 

„ Shajaat Khan. 335. 

„ Shaja'afc-nUah Khan. 332. 

Sde^idun-gyUdhang^chhog-lag- len - dang - 
hchas-pa-chhos’srung-gi-sjcor^ a Tibe- 
tan work, 161. 

Sded>rgyed gser-shyems-hshugs^sOy a Tibe» 
tan work, 157. 

Sebastian Manrique, 54, 59. 

Seebdown Shaw, pr. n., 215. 

Seepah, pergana, 183. 

Selari, Tillage, 183. 

Seljaks, the, 2. 

Sen, title of Eajahs, 180. 

Sera, monastery, 118, e. 86 . 

Sera Theg Cheling, monastery, e. 80. 
Serhnpnr, a village, 251. 

Sewan, station, 195. 

8gra-hsgyur-mar.pa*lo-tsha4‘rnam - thaVy 
a Tibetan work, 132. 
Sgrohma^dlcar.sugon-gyi-'bstad - pa - dang- 
gzungs^hchas-hshugs-soy a Tibetan 
work, 156. 

8gvol-ma-mandal-gshi.chhog dpag - ’bsam - 
mye-ma-shes-hya-ha-hshugs-soj a Ti« 
betau work, 175. 

Sgrol-ma-nyer-gehig’gis-hstod gsung - 
guyi-mtshen-shyang - shes - bya - ha • 
bshugs-soy a Tibetan work, 165. 
Shab chn, valley, e. 95. 

Shab-khar, Kgah-ri, a snb-district, of 
Tibet, e. 102. 

Shag, district, e. 97. 

Shahabad, district, 245 — 246. 
§hah_‘Abdol Wahhab, 112. 

Shahabnddin Mahmnd, title assumed by 
Ahmad, e. 11, 

„ 'Shah, e. 7. 

« „ offspring of, e. 11. 

Shah ‘Alam (prince), 289. 

„ Bahadur, 241. 

„ II, the last of the Moghul 

Emperors, 185. 

,, Ahmad, 264. 

•« ir' t. » ' 


' Shahan 1 


ipil 




ghahbaz mn, 68 , 226, 315. 

Shah Bodla, 264. 

„ Daula, 113. 

„ Babibullah, 264, e. 10, 

„ „ Baoiisliy 265. 

Shahi, title of Eajas, 180. 

Shah-i-2aman, title of honom% 74. 

Shah Jahan, Emperor, 112, 289. 

„ a sheet sprinkled with pearls 

of, e. 60. 

„ I, coins of, 237. 

Sbahjahanabad, mint, 357. 

Shahjahan Sani, title of Eafinddaulah, 
e. 42. 

Shah Jalaluddin Bokhari, saint, 263, 

„ Khengsawar, 264 — 265, 

„ Madar, 265. 

Mahmud, 264. 

„ Mastan, 264. 

„ Muazzam Danishmand, Maulana, 

111 . 

„ Muhabbu'llah, e. 10. 

„ Muhammad Daula, fakeer, 110. 

„ Muhammad Kafiq, 112. 

„ Nawaz Khan, 363. 

Shahrin pr. n., e. 3. 

Shahryar. pr. n., e. 3. 

Shah Salim Cishti, tomb of, e. 58. 

Shah Singh, pr. n., 204, 

„ Yusuf, 264. 

„ „ Darvish, 265. 

ghahzadpur town, 262, 264—267, 269. 

,, fourteen mahallas of, 266. 

,, the mosque of, 266. 

„ the Waqf estate, 266, 

„ the fair of, 266. 

Shahzada of Yaman, 265. 
ghaiMi *Abdul-Haq Dihlavi, 270. 

„ Badrul Islam *Abbasi, 113, 

„ Bahauddin Zakariya of Multan, 
270. 

„ Kamaluddin # Muhammad of 
Yaman, 270. 

„ Muhammad Siraj-i-Junaidi, e. 2. 

„ Nizamuddin Auliya of Delhi, e. 2 . 
„ Qu^buddin of Jaleswar, 52. 

„ Salim Ghishti, 77. 

„ „ tomb of, e, 66 . 

Shaistah Khan. 389, e. 43. 

„ his rising at Delhi, e. 48. 
Saiyid Jalaluddin Bokhari, 270. 
Shakkarpnr, place, e. 39. 

Shalihmar, garden at Agharabad, 298, 
308. 

Shahi, monastery, e. 102 . 

„ province, e. 99. 

^amsher KhaU', 29l, e. 36, ©. 40. 
Shamsuddin Kayumurs, an eictremely 
rare coin of, 229. 

Shamsuddin Muhammad, e. 11 . 

/; ■ Dashkari, offspring of, e. II. 
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^amsnddm Tabrizj, ' 264—265. , 

^amsnl Islam, 112. 

Shang, district, e. 102. 

Shang Kbang, Ohenpo, governor, e. 92* 
Sha-nkam Mnlhar a trusted agent of 
Eajah Saliu, 321. 

Sha-pho, district, e. 97. 

,, iam, district, e. 102. 

Sharifabad, mint coins of, 233* 

Sharifnl Islam, 112. 

Sharpa Te 90 chung, e. 96. 

Shayog, valley in Tibet, 364. 

Shenzi, country, e. 97. 

Sherabpa, family, 364. 

Shergarh mint, coins of, 233, 234* 

Sherpnr Mnroa, 60. 

Sher-Shah, 67, 63, 181. 

,, coin of, 374. 

„ silver coins of, 233—234. 

SheS’-rab-hyi’pha-rolrdVf’phyin^a ~ man • 
ngag^gihstan’-hchos-m'uigon-'paT^rto g s - 
pa-i-rgyen^ches-hya-ha'^i- agr eUbu- 
shugs-sOf a Tibetan work, 165. 
8hes^rab-7cyi-pha-rol-tu-phyin~pa~ m an • 
ngag-gi-bstan-hchos-mugon-par-rtog s • 
pa-urgyan-ohes-hya-ha^bshiigs^soj a 
Tibetan work, 173. 

Shes-rah’hyi^^suying-po^hsJmgs-so, a Tibe- 
tan work, 166. 

SMahi, river, 182. 

Shihab-aldin Ahmad ]^an, 68. 
Shihab-nddin Umar Sbah, coins of, 229 — 
230. 

Sbing«loJas, e. 101. 

Sbiu Das, 291, 293. 

Shona digbee, 1 15. 

Shon-nu-gon, a compiler of the ojSicial 
records of Tibet, e. 101. 

Shore, J., 216, 

Sbunchi, a mountain chief, e, 87. 

Shdng, government of De-ba, e. 89* 
Sbun-ti, a Hantcbu obief, e. 87. 
Shwa«Khog, monastery, e. 92. 
Sbwa-mar= red-cap, e. 81, e. 85. 
Shwa-ser, the reformed Bnddhist church, 
e. 80. 

„ Ge-lngs-pa, e. 81. 
Shyakya-thub-pa, the 84 different birth 
stories of, 128. 

Siam, gulf of, 269. 

Sibasing, pr. n., e. 17- 
Sibnath Dewal, temple, e. 17, 

Sidhupur, village, 250 — 251, 

Sid! Qasim, Fulad Khan. 350. , 

Bid! T&sln, Khan* 350. 

Sihrind, mint, 297, 357* 

Si j ill brothers, four, e. 94. 

Sikandar KhEn* e* 10. 

Sikandar Dodi, Bmperer of Delhif 111* 
Sikandarpur, 253. 

Sikandrah, place, e. 46. 

: 4 


Simha^ title tof Eajabs, 180. 

Simun, pr. n., 0 . 3. 

Singli Path, 256. 

Singli Tea estate, 255. 

Sipah, pergana, 249. 

Sirajganj, sub-division, 262, 266. ■ 

Sarcar Saran, district, 190. 

Sirdar Shabi, Maharaja, 184, 202. 

Sirbind, town, 315. 

Siris, village, 191. 

Sital Lakbia, 60. 

“ Sitaman ” pice, e, 115. 

Sitapur, district, 263- 

Situ’ Akyi-get, a governor, e* 99. 

Situs’ Grammar, 138. 

Siuli, place, 308. 

Siva Sirab, Eaja, e. 21. 

Siva Singha, Shah, an Assamese Baja, 
e. 114. 

Sivasvati, pr. n., 272. 

Blyar-uUmwta 295, 350. 

Skamburpa, family, 365. 

Skanda Gupta, reign of, 368. 

8Jsyes-hu-gsum-gyi^nyams-su-blang^ba - i * 
byang^chhuh-lam’-gyi^rnnpa, a Tibet- 
an work, 143* 

SJcydbs-gswm^gyi-phyisgrigsthar-adod-Jsyi- 
shye'd)0‘Srid~shi‘i’Sdng’bsugal-‘Tgya* 
mtsho-i-pha~rol-du»sgrong - a - i - 
Inng-rigH-rin'Chlien adren-pa-i- 
shing^rta-hshugs-sOi a Tibetan 
work, 166. 

ShyahS’^mgon-bdun-pa-hsJcal hzang-rgya- 
mtshO’-i‘rnam-‘tharf a Tibetan 

work, 128. 

Skyabs-mgon-bslii’pa^yon-ten-rgya - mtaho^ 
i-rnam-tharj a Tibetan work, 123. 

Skyab8‘mgon-gsum-pa-‘hsod-nam$- r g y a 
mtsho-i-rnams-'tharj a Tibetan 

work, 123. 

Shyabs^mgon-lna- pa - ngag - dhang - hlo - 
hzang-rgya’-mfslio-i'-rnam-tharf a 
Tibetan work, 122, 

Qnyan-nag-gi-hstan-hchos-me'dong-s h e 8 - 
hya-ha-bshugs-’So, a Tibetan work, 
149. 

Bnyan'^ngag-me-long^hi-dka-agrel - dbyans-- 
chan dgyes^pa-iglu-dhyans-bshugs- 
so, a Tibetan work, 149. 

Snyan^ngag-medong^-hudJca-agrel - dhyans- 
chan-dgyes^pa^iglu-dhyans « bshug^'’ 
$ 0 , a Tibetan work, 149. 

Sad-nam-Gya-tsbo, the 3rd Dalai Lama, 
life of, 123. 

bSodmams pbelpa, family, 365. 

Sog, district, e. 97. 

Sog-jaw district, e. 102. 

Sogla-kyavo, river, e. 99* [199. 

B6ka-Madgara, a book of mournful songs, 

Sonmatb of the North, epithet of Oan- 
desvara, e. 25. 
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SoBffifc Bibee, 11$, 1 16» ' ‘ • " ■ • 

Seaam Oboi|ibe!, 0ove«ior, 0 . 87. ' ' ' 

„ Gja-telio,' fcifcle, e. 83—86, e. 88. 
Souargaon, fco'ssn, 68, 266. 

Son-eiiing Wen, the Grand Yamen of, 
e. 98. 

Sooriiia, river, 63, 

Sora, village, 289. 

Bouth Tanda, 62. 

Bpalirises, copper coins of, 228. 

Sregtoo Darma, family, e, 82. 

Sri Dhairjyaraja, 65. 
Brid-shi-i-ndren^mchhog-dur-snirig - achh- 
ang’ba^uga-pa’ngag-dhang-bMtzang- 
rgyu mUho-ufys^med-go-chha -thub 
bstm-lahg-tshO’i-sde-i’QSung - ahum - 
dkar-chhag'’dpyod-lden - yid - dwang- 
wphvog-’hyed-lha-i'^rnga’gmrigs he $'• 
hya-ha-hshugs-sOf a Tibetan work, 
137. 

B^nmadohagavad Qltdj palm leaf MS. in 
Yidyapati’s own band- 
writirjg^ e. 23. 

Srin-mo— demon, ©. 94 j. 

Sri S&takarni,, title, 272. 

Sri Vigraha, 65. 

Srong-tfihan-gampo, a Tibetan king, 129, 

. e. 88 , ©. -09. ■ - 

Srontsan-Gampo, castle, e. 88. 

Stagabasa, of IPtoIemy, 246. 

Starapa, family, 366. 

Steer, C*, Hoii’ble Mr., and Levinge, B. P., 
Hon Mr., Judges High Court 
—their judgment on the Ap- 
peal of Tilukdbaree, Shashu 
and others, 221 — 223. 

Stubbs, P. W., Major, 230, 232. 

Styria, a German district, 367. 
Silba-i-Bihar, the Hindu J^ja of, 263. 
Subansiri, rirer, 259. 

Sub-deaoon I»eo, 55, 

Subbadatta, son of Bevaditya, e. 26. 
Subhanpar, place, 196. 

Subonsiri, river, e. 16. 

Suhaid, pr. n., e. 3. ' 

Sujata, 31* 

Sukefca, adity in Kosala, 180. 

Sukul, Farsram, pr. n., 201. 

Sulaimaa, pr, n , 117, 

Sulaimin Beg, #. 47. 

„ ' . ■ Eararana, 57. 

*„ Han, 57. 

Saltan Firuz ihah, e, 10. 

>» ^>y«.»«L^dra Mubammad, e. 7* 

„ Hnmpyfim, e, 7. 

„ Hnaain-ul.Husaini, 109. 

„ Ibrahim gharqi of Jauiipur, 113. 

, Muhammad 114, ” ^ ' 
%l]^n Mur«d<Battsh,69# * 
8ultiihpur/66. /, , . 

Suites of J)elbi> wins of| ; 


Sultan §|iamsaddin Baud, e. 7 . 

Sumatra, island, 269. 

8um’‘Chhu^pa4^ii7iying-po-hshugs>sOt 

Tibetan work, 110. 

Sumi Thaiji, pr., e. 85. 

Sundara Satakarna, title, 272 — 273* 
Sunga king, 180. 

S'urasena (Mafchnra), 179. 

Surastra, dynasty, 227. 

Surat, city, 61, 239. 

„ mint, 357. 

Suridynasty of Delhi Sultans, 233. 
Sutiaa, copper temple of the, e. 18. 
Svalikarna, title, 272. 

Svayambhu character of Magadha, 120, 
Syed Ali Bilgrarai, editor at»d translator 
of the Quatrains of Baba Tahir, 1. 
Syed Golam Mnacofa Khaun, translation 
of the petition of, 209 
" ,, Jammu! Mahomed of Bokhara, 209. 
„ Mahomed, the faujdar of Gorakh- 
pur, 188. 

„ Mohammad K3ian, 211* 

Syria (Sham), 270. 

T 

TahaqM-i’AIcharif e. 2, e. 4, e. 5. 

„ of Nizam-ud-din, 51. 
Tab Barsa, 53. 

Xago~50 Hordus < families), e. 101. 
Tabavar Khan, e. 58. 

, Tarani, e. 44, 

Walu Shahi, 349. 

Taitu ( Peking) Chinese capital, e. 98, 
e.lOl. 

Taj Khan, 67. 

Ta-Kan-Sri, title, e. 85, e.87. 

Talab Keta Nath, e. 58. 

Talai Elhan. e. 88. 

Tale Lama, title, e. 83. 

„ Vajradhara, e. 84. 

Tama, a princess «<f the Naga, e. 94. 
Tama Thang-pa, sub-district, e. 102. 
Tamen, a general, e. 96, 97. 

Ta Ming, dynasty, e. 80, e. 87. 

Tauag, place, e. 82. 

Tanak &an, 302, 

Tancohi, town, 183. 

Tanda, 68. 

TAng, dynasty, e. 97. 

“ Tangkas ** = The Tibetan standard 
silver coin, 120* 

Tankf, the (coin), e. 105 
„ types of, ©. 107. 

Tanki, the (coin) e. 105 — 106. 

„ types of, e, 107. 

; Tanjor, tributary state of, e. 31. 
Tansiqa!^Tslam, 112. 

‘,Tautipi3bra Masjid, 113, 
i 'Tanking Ohoi-6yal; a. 86*' , ’ \ , < 
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Taoliing, place, e. 95. 

Tara, goddess, 108 nfimes of, 154. 

Taraoni or Tarnbam village, e. 23, 

Tara Singliaur, village, 250, 251, 252. 
Targaon, village, 261. 

302. 

TdriM-i-Mukammadij 302, e. 40. 

Tarkhao, title, 318. 

Tarsan Klian, 58. 

Tartar Ohingbis, e. 96. 

Tasdiqu-n^NthMj 113. 

Taahi-Lnnpo, city, 119. 

„ fonndatioii of tbe grand 

monastery of, e. 81. 

Tashi Rabdan, e. 84. 

Tathagata, 31. 

„ fBaddha), 155. 

Tathagatas, varions names of, 150. 

Tatfcab, mint, 357. 

Tavares, Pietro, Portuguese Captain, 63, 
54. 

Ta-Yen, dynasty, e. 87. 

Taylor, Dr., 60. 

„ Geo. 239, 373, 381, e. 109. 
TaskiratuUMilUtk, e. 2, e. 4, e. 8. 
Te-'l0‘na-ro-gnyis-dang~mar'>pa4o -tsha* 
dang-rje- htsim-mi-la ras*pa’dmig’ dvags^^ 
po4ha-rje-rnams~sdm-pa4-rnam » tha r, 
a Tibetan work, 133. 

Temple, Sir Richard, Lt. Governor, 198. 
Tengeling, monastery, 120. 

Tengrinor, lake, e. 99. 

Tezpur, city, e. 18. 

Tba-gu-Anugan, Census Commissioner of 
Tibet, e. 100. 

Thaijung fTai-tsung) Emperor, e. 97. 
Tbakurs of Putiya, 110. 

Thakwan Tbemur, tbe last Emperor of 
the Yen or Tartar dynasty, 
e. 100. 

ThainS’CJiad-^nkhyen'pa'Chhofi - ah y in s • ' 
rang-grol-gyi-rnam-thar^ a Tibe- 
tan work, 126’ 

Thana, city on tbe Bombay Coast, 268. 
Tbanawala, Framjee Jamasjee, of Bom- ' 
bay, 239. i 

Thangpa, district, e. 100. 1 

Thaiigpooiii, monastery, e 100. 
Tbang-tsha, district, e. 100, 

Tbaway, an old fortress, 184. 

Tbikor =« a province, e. 97 
„ «=* ten tong-kor, e. 101. 

'rhipon “ a provincial governor, e. 97, 
TM-srong-den-tsan, king of Tibet, e, 95. 
Tbog-cbam Oorma, tbe daughter of Hoi- 
cben, e. 94. 

Tbog-tsba Paotag, e, 94. . 

Tbom Darang, district, e. 97. ; 

Thompson, B., Mr., 221. ; ^ 

Thong-Ji, a Tartar title of distmction- 

e. 98. ' ■ •'■'i 


Thorana, district, 282, 284. 

Tbunied Mongolia, province, e. 83. 

Tbumi Sambhota, Tibetan Minister, 129. 

„ „ Tibetan Grammar, 138. 

Thun, place, 291, 292, 294. 

Thurston, E : — His paper on tbe East 
India Company *s Coinage, 
300. 

Tibetan Books brought from Lhasba, 
list of, 118. 

Tickell, Mr., e. 62. 

Tiefenthaler, 59. 

Tilakdbari Rajas, title, 184. 

,, Shahi, Babu, 197, 

Tilchen, district, e. 99. 

Tiighman, K. W., 213, 214, 216. 
Tingdisinpa, family, 365. 

Tmleh Gya-tsho, Lama, e. 87. 

Tirol, a German district, 367. 

Tirpoliya- triple gate, e. 46. 

Titles of Rosban A^tar, e. 56- 
Todah Tank, pergena, e. 37, e. 57- 
Todar mall, Raja, tbe great financier of 
Akbar, 182. 

Tog, district, e. 97, 

Toilfing, piece, e. S3. 

Toke, city, 58. 

Tomolung, district, e. 100. 

Tong-Kor — ten Gj/a-jEbr, e. 101. 

Toragal, 241. 

Toramana, son of Lae-lib, 369. 

Transcript of the copper-plate charters- 
of Khurda, 284^286. 
Transoxiana, province, 270. 

Triohinopoly, tributary state of, e. 31. 
Tsa-du =s= a revenue- paying settled family 
of Tibet, e 101. [e. 94, 

Tsan-ohaui Mon, a Himalayan princess, 
Tsang, province of Tibet, e. 81, e. 82, 
e. 92, e 95, e, 102. 

? „ divided into districts, e. 97. 
Tsangpa, district, e. 99, 

Tsangpo, valley, e. 92. 

Tsan-pu, river (Brahmaputra), 268. 
Tshab-cba, place, e. 84. 
Tshad-ina-i’gskung-don-ahyed-pa-i-hsdm » 
grva4-rnam-bshag’‘rigs4am^aphul - 
gyi-lde-mig^ a Tibetan work, 167. 
Tsbalpa, district, e. 98. 

,, Lamas, e. lOO. 

Tsbal-pai Retsa, district, e. 102. 

Tshalpa Zung Klmr, district, e. 102. 
Tsbang-Ynng-Gya-tsbo, tbe Sixth Dalai 
Lama, 154, e. 89, c. 91. 
TBhans-dbyimgs-rgya-misho-i-rnmift har^ 

, „ suyan-’agr'ugs-kyis-hkod'pa^ch 0s “ 

" hya^ha^hshugs^sOi a Tibetan work, 

. ^ _ 154. , . . 

Tsbk'rong, town, 118. 

Tsbe-Wang Rabdan, leader of the Obnn- 
gar^.e. 90 — 92. - « ' 



Indess, 


Tshog*olioi, the congregational service, 

TshLO-ma-pham, lake, 137. 

Tsliong-din, monastery, e. 102. 

„ district, e. 97, e. 100. 

Tshorpn, town, e. 85. 
Tsiml-tbim-Gyatslio (Lama) ' a Tibetan 
author, 170. 

Tshnrphu, monastery, e. 92. 

Tsi-mar, district, e. 97, e. 102. 
Tsong-kha-pa, king, 168, e. 89. 

,, founder of the Yellow school, 
e. 80, e. 81. 

Tsongkha, the birth place of Lozang 
Tagpa, e. 81. 

Tuguganj, sub-district, e. 102. 

Tulpai Be, palace of, e. 96. 

Tnrkaha, village, 183. 

Tmah-’uJdhdTbgm, extract from the, 68. 


u, a province of Tibet, e. 82, e. 84, e. 92, 
e. 100. 

„ province divided into district, e. 97- 
Uohh, place, 270. 

IJdyana, place north of Peshawar, 130. 
Ugra Pratap Shahi, Maharaj Kumar, 197- 
Ujjain, town, 319, 322, 329, e. 66. 

‘triwi E[han. physician, e. 53. 

Uma Dewal temple, e. 17. 

XJma mai, temple of, e. 17. 

TJnao, district, 250, 252, 253. 

Ijn(d3ganw, village, 250—252. 

Bparika, title of royal favour, 284. 

Upper Tsang annexed, e. 86. 
Urdu^i^Zafarqarin, 67. 

Urga, city, e. 85. 

XJrgyan, the land of, 130. ^ 

Vrgyan^gvrru-fad-ma^ahyung’gmB •'kyi^ 
rnam-thxtr-rgyas-fa^lshtLgs^so, » 
Tibetan work, 130. 

U-rgyan-gu-ru-padma^-ahyung-gnes •hyi» 
shyes^rahs-pad-ma-hha-i-tkangf a 
Tibetan work, 131. 

Utai-Shan, place, e. 97. 


Yagheta, dynasty of Gujarat, 372. 

VcMurya Kmyo^ a valuable work on as- 
tronomy, etc., e. 89. 

Vai 8er-choij47i^j the history of the rise 
of the Yellow Church, e. 89. 

Vajradhara, Tale Lama, e. 84. 

Yajrasana, the supposed centre of the 
■fiarth, 31, 

Tajrasan Vihara of Viradeva, theuuins 
of, 370- 

Vf^entyn, pr* m, 25r4. - . 


Valiullah, son of ^ahabuddin Mahmud 
ghah, e. 11. 

Valsad, port, 239. 

Van Lome, Mr., 275, 

Vans Kennedy, 49. 

Vasoo-de Gama, 269. 

Vasisthiputra Vilivayakura, 273. 

Vdyu Furdf^a^ 372. 

Vazir Khan, 226. 

Videha (north Behar), 179. 

„ Kingdom, identification of, 248. 
Vidudabha, the Kosala king, 179. 
Vidyapati Thakkura, the great bard of 
Mithila, e. 27. [24. 

Vidyapati Thakur, an article on, e. 20 — 
Vijaynagar, Kaja of, an expedition 
against, e. 5. 

Vippenfc Smith, 273. 

; Viresvara, eldest son of Devaditya, e. 26. 
; Viresvara, Thakkura, father of Oandes* 
? vara Thakkur, e. 25. 
j Virsarwara, tank of Viresvara, e. 26. 

. Visai, village, e. 26. 

V Visaibar Brahmans, e. 26. 

F ^nu Furdmj 272. 

; Vi|i^uvardbana of Malwa, 369. 

Visvanath place, 259. 

„ temple, e. 17. 

„ or Bishnath, a town in Assam 

valley, e, 16. 

[ Vi§vapati, title of royal favour, 284. 

! Viswagiri Porbot, hill, e. 16. 

Vivdda ChintdmdT^i^ e. 25. 

Vivdda Eatndkar, e. 25, e. 27. 

Vost, Major, 79. 

„ W., Mr., 232, 244. 


Wagner, Paul Eev.: — Some Kolarian 
riddles current among the 
Mnndaries in Ohota-Nagpur, 
e. 62-79. 

Wekalat gian, title, 305. 

Wala Shahis, 291. 

Walsh, E. H. C. : — A list of the Tibetan 
books brought from Lhasa by the 
Japanese monk, Mr. JBkai Kawa 
Goohi, 118. 

Wang-Ohug-ma^the 28 goddesses, e. 95. 
Waqiat-i-Jahangiri, 70. 

Warangal, 66. 

Wasbi-lago, district, e. 100. 

Wass, season of Varfa, 31. 

Wazirabad, Husain *Ali Khan marches 
to, 383—836, 

Westmaoott, Captain, e. 18. 

Whiteway, Mr., 53. 

Williams, Captain, 190. 

Willem Andi-ies a Butch Assistant of 

■CMnsura, 274. 



Winiams/S'ir Edward Vaaghan, 224. ' 
Wilsofi, C, B. : — On the jiames hitherto 
unidentified in four Dutch Monu- 
mental inscriptions, 274. 

„ : — Proposed identification of the 

name of an Andhra king in the 
Feriplus, 272. 

Wilshn, H.,H,,;49. 

Wise, Dr., 57. 

Wolff, Dr., Bishop of Agra, 54. 
Woodburn, Sir John, Lieut. -Govr., 202. 
Wright, H. H., Mr., 232, 243, e. 109, 

' Y ' 

Yabum Silema, wife of Kya-ring, Thag- 
meb, e. 94. 

Ybih, district, e. 98. 

Yahlung, place, e. 96. 

Yahru, "district, e. 100. 

Y^ahya Khan, 301, 324, e. 10. 

Y’ah'Zuiig, district, ©. 102. 

Yaman, province in Arabia, 263, 270, 
Yfamdok, district, e. 98. 

,, monastery, e. 102. 

„ (Lake Palti district), e. 99. 
Yamen of Peking, e. 101. 
Yamhmddaulah, 302. 

Ya-pang-kye, pr* n., e. 94. 

Yar Muhammad, pr. n., 288. 

Yarsreb, a sub-district of Tibet, e. 102. 
Ya^obhita, pr. n., 283. 

Yasobbita, II, 283. 

Y'asodharma, a feudatory of jNfara Sinha 
Gupta, Baladitya of Magadha, 369. 
Y’azang-pa, monastery, e. 100. 

Ye^es Gya-tsho, an incarnate Lama, e. 90. 
Ye-<jes Zang, hierarch of Gahdan, e. 82. 
Yen, dynasty, e. 100, 

Yezdegerd II, 368. 

Young, Wm., 207, 2m 
Yontan Gya-tsho, hierarch of Tsang, 
e. 82. 

„ ,j Lama, e, 85, ©. 88. 

„ „ fourth Dalai Lama, 

Life of, 123. 


Yudhisthira, the hero, of Mahabliirata, 
■ISO.,,.* ■ 

Yul-ga'iigS‘elian''gyi-shad'-lcyis-lrda-spTod - 
pa~i‘hsten^hchos-sum-chu- p a - dan g 
rtags-hyi ajug-pa-i-rna^nshad-rnhlias- 
mchhog-situ-i-slialdungi a Tibetan 
work, 139. 

Yung-ho-kung, the monastery of, e. 80. 

Yunglo, the third Emperor of the Ta- 
ming dy hasty, e. 80. 

Y'ung-ting, Emperor, e. 92. 

Yusuf Shah, 265. 

Yusuf ^ahi, pargana, 265, 271. 


. Z 

Zah-mo-stong-pa-nyid^hyi^de fcho-ma-nyid- 
rahdu-gsal’har-hyed-pa-i-hsten-hchon- 
shal-bzang-mig-abyed-ches-hy a * 5 a- 
hshugs-so^ a Tibetan work, 164. 

Zafar Jang pr. ii., 289. 

„ Khan, 318, 325, 332, 338, 840, 
e. 43 — 44, 

,, ,, ‘Alauddm Ahmad II, off- 

spring of, e. 10. 

„ „ Kban-i-Khanan, e. 10. 

„ ,, Rosbanuddauhi, e. 28, 

„ „ Turrab, 328, 331. 

,, „ Tarrah-i-baz, 325, e, 51. 

Zag-med-gsur-hsiigo'i-ahhrid-yig-sv, o w - 
med-dgs-hshad-yntho7ig-ha-do7h-l d a ti- 
shiSs-bya-ha-bshwgH-so^ a Tibetan 
work, 171. 

Zain-ul-bilad, mint town, 80, 

Zakariya Klian , 341. 

Zam-du-gun Wen-liu, a title of distinc- 
tion, e. 99. 

Zangskbar, dialect of, 364. 

Zar-i-Ja'fay'i, ydni &iwan%fyA-^ndmri-uMir 
Ja^far, 361. 

Zatali, poetical title, 360. 

Ziauddin Khan, Diwan of the Dakblii, 
321. 

Zibun Nisa, 111. 

Zodiacal coins of Jahangir, 67* 

Zubdahit TawdriJch. of Nuralhuq, 56. 



